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learning, perhaps without being well able to read, have made 


dern critics, I am told have lately begun to aſſert, that 


flights which other ways it would be able to reach. 
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| Containing two days. 


GH A 


An My. to prove that an author will X write the better, for 
*** jane knowledge of the ſubject on which he writes, 


A $ ſeveral gentlemen i in theſe times, by the ee 
force of genius only, without the leaſt aſſiſtancg, ot 


a confiderable figure in the republic of letters: the mo- 


all kind of learning is entirely uſeleſs 10 a writer; and in» 
deedno other than a kind of fetters on the natural ſpright= 
lineſs and activity of the imagination, which is thus 
weighed down, and prevented trom ſoaring to thote high 


This doctrine 1 am afraid, is, at preient, carried much 
too far ; tor why ſhould writing ditfer ſo much from. all 
other arts ? [be nimbleneſs of a dancing maſter is not 
at all prejudicial by being taught to move nor doth any 

Vol. IV. A rage, 
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mechanic, I believe, exerciſe his tools the worſe by hav- 
ir g learnt to uſe them. For my own part, I cannot con- 
deve that Homer or Virgil would have writ with more 
fire, if, inſtead of being maſters of all the learning of 


theic times, they had been as ignorant as moſt of the 


authors of the preſent age. Nor do I believe that all the 
imagination, fire, and judgment of Pitt, could have pro- 
duced thoſe orations that have made the ſenate of Eug- 
land in thefe our times a rival in eloquence of Greece and 
Rome, if he had not been ſo well read in the writings 
of Demoſthenes and Cicero, as to have transfuſed their 
whole Spirit into his ſpeeches, and with their ſpirit, their 
knowledge too. 

I wcuid not here be underſtood to inſiſt on the ſame 
fund of learning in any of my brethren, as Cicero per- 
Juades us is neccflary to the compoſition of an orator. 
On the contrary, very little reading is, I conceive, ne- 
ceſſary to the poet, leſs to the critic, aud the leaſt of all 
to the politician. For the firſt, perhaps, Byſhe's Art of 
Poetry, and a few of our modern poets, may ſuffice; for 
the ſecond, a n.oderate heap of plays; and fer the laſt, 
an indifferent collection of political journals. 


To fay the truth, I require no more than that a man 


ſhould ha:e ſome little knowledge of the ſubject on 
which he treats, according to the old maxim of law, 


Quam quiſque ur tem nerit in ea ſe exerceat. With this alone 


a writer may ſometimes do tolerably well; and indeed, 
without this all the other learning in the world will ſtand 
bim' in little ſtead. 5 


For inſtance, let us ſuppoſe that Homer and Virgil, 


Ariitotle and Cicero, Thucydides and Livy, could have 
met altogether, and have clubbed their feveral-talents to 
bave compoſed a treatiſe on the art of dancing ; | believe 
it*will be readily agreed they could not have equalled the 


excellent treatiſe which Mr Effex hath given us on that 


ſubject, intitled, The rudiments of genteel education. 


And, indeed, ſhould the excellent Mr Broughton be 


prevailed on to ſet fiſt to paper, and to complete the 


abe ve ſaid rudiments, by delivering down the true prin- 


ciples of atbletics, 1 queſtion whether the world would 
bave 


„ 


have any cauſe to lament, that none of the great writers, 
either ancient or modern, have ever treated about that 
noble and uſeful art 

To avoid a multiplicity of examples in ſo plain a caſe 
and to come at once to my point, I .am apt to conceive, 
that one reaſon why many Engliſh writers have i 
tailed in delcribing the manners of upper life, may poſ- 
ſibly be, that, in reality, they know nothing of it. 

This is a knowledge unhappily not in the power of ma- 
ny authors to arrive at. Books will give us a very im- 
perfect idea of it; nor will the ſtage a much better: the 
fine gentleman formed upon reading the tormer, will al- 
moſt always turn out a pecant, and he who forms him-_.. 
ſelf upon the latter, a coxcomb. _ i 

Nor are the characters drawn from theſe models better 
ſupported. Vanbrugh and Congreve copied nature; but 


they who copy them draw as unlike the preſent age, as 


Hogarth would do if he was to paint a rout or a drum in 
the dreſſes of Titian and of Vangyke. In ſhort, imita- 


tion here will not do the buſineſs. The picture mult be 


ſeen in order to be known. 
Now it happens, that this higher order of mortals is 


not to be ſeen, like all the reſt of the human ſpecies, for 


nothing, in the ſtreets, {hops, and coffee houſes; nor are 
they ſhewn, like the upper rank of animals, tor ſo much 
a piece. In thort, this is a fight which no perſons are 
admitted, without one or other of theſe qualifications, 
viz. either birth or fortune; or what is <quivalent to 
both, the honourable profeſſion of a gameitcr. And, 


very unluckily for the world, perſons fo qualified very 


leldom care to take upon themſelves the bad trade 


of writing, which is generally entered upon by the lower 


and poorer ſort, as it is a trade which many think re- 
quires no kind of Rock to let up with. 

Hence thote ſtrange monſters in lace and embroidery, 
in ſilks and brocades, with vaſt wigs and hoops; which, 
under the name of lords and ladies, ſtrut the ſtage, to 
the great delight of attorneys and their clerks in the pit, 
and of the citizens and their apprentices in the galleries; 
and which are no more to be found in real lite, than the 

ä A 2 centaur 
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centaur, the chimera, or any other creature of mere fic« 
'tirion. But to let my reader into a ſecret, this knowledge 
of upper life, though very neceſſary for preventing miſ- 
takes, is no very great refource to a writer whoſe province 
is comedy, or that kind of novels which, like this Il am . 
writing, is of the comic claſs. 

What Mr Pope ſays of women is very applicable to 
moſt in this ſtation, who are, indeed, ſo entirely made up 
cf form and affectation, that they have no character at 
all, atleaſt, none which appears. 1 will venture ro ſay, 
the higheft life is much the dulleſt, and affords very lirtle 
humour or entertainment. The various callings in low. 
ar ſpheres produce the great variety of humorous cha- 
' Tatters; whereas here, except among the few who are 
engeged in the purſuit of ambition, and the fewer - ſtill 
who have a reliſh for pleaſure, all is vanity and ſervile i- 
mitaticn. Dreffing and cards, eating and drinking, 
bowing and curt'fying, make up the buſineſs of their 
lives. 

dome there are, however, of this rank, upon whom 
paſſion exerciſes its tyranny, and hurries them far be- 
yond the bounds which decorum preſcribes; of theſe, 
the adies are as much diſtinguiſhed by their noble intrepi- 
dity, and a certain ſuperior contempt of reputation, from 
the. frail ones of meaner degree, as a virtuous woman of 
quality is, by the elegance and delicacy of her ſentiments 
from the honeſt wife of a yeoman or thop-keeper.” Lady 

Bellaſton was of this intrepid character; but let not my 
cobuntry- readers conclude from her, that this is the gene- 
ral conduct of women of faſhion, or that we mean to re- 
preſent them as ſuch. Lhey might as well ſuppoſe, 
that eyery clergyman was repreſented by Thwackum, or 
every ſoldier by Enſign Northerton. - 

here is not, indeed, a greater error than that which 
univerſally prevails among the vulgar, who, borrowing 
their opinion from fome ignorant ſatyriſts, have affixed 
the character of levdneſs to theſe times. On the contra- 
ry, 1 am convinced there never was leſs of love · intrigue 
carried on among perſons of condition, than now. Our 
preſent women have been taught by their mothers 2 
their 


their thoughts only on ambition and vanity, and to de- 
fpiſe the pleaſures of love as unworthy their regard; and 
being afterwards, by the care of ſuch mothers, married 
without having huſbands, they ſeem pretty well con- 
firmed in the juſtneſs ot thoſe ſentiments; whence they 
content themielves, for the dull remainder of life, with 
the purſuit of more innocent, but, I am afraid, more 
childiſh amuſements, the bare mention of whick 
would ill ſuit with the dignity of this hiſtory. In my 
humble opinion the true characteriſtic of the preſent- 
Beau Monde, is rather folly than vice, and the only ephi- 
thet which it deſcrves is that of frivolous. 


E MA 
Containing letters and other matters which attend amours, 


1 ONES had not been long at home before he receiv- 
ed the following letter: 

« I was never more ſurpriſed than when I found you 
was gone. When you lett the room, I little imagined 
you intended to have left the houte withuut ſeeing me 
again. Your behaviour is all of a piece, and conein- 
ces me how much I ought to deſpiſe a heart which can 
doat upon me an idiot; though I know not whither [ 
ſhould not admire her cunning more than her ſimplici- 
ty; wonderful both ? for though the underſtood not a 
word of what paſſed between us, the. yet had the-ikill, 
the aſſurance, the —— what thall 1 call it ? to deny, to 
my face, that ſhe knows you, or ever faw you before, 
Vas this a ſcheme laid between you, and have you 
been baſe enough to betray me ?——©O how I deſpiſe 
her, you, and all the world, but chietly myſelf! for —I 
dare not write what I ſhould afterwards run mad to reid; 
ene I can deteſt as violently as I have love 

95 f | 
Jones had but little time given him to reflect on this- 
ter, before a ſecond was brought him from the ſame: 
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hand; and this, likewiſe, we ſhall ſet down in the preciſe 
words | 

*« When you conſider the hurry of ſpirits in which I 
muſt have writ, you cannot be ſurpriſed at any expteſ- 
ſions in my firmer note. — Yet, perhaps, on reflece 
tion. they were rather too warm. Ar leaſt, I would, 
it poſſible, think all owing 19 the otious playhouſe, and 
to the impertinence of a fool, which detained me be- 
yond my appointment. ow eaſy is it to think well of 

"thoſe we love! Perhaps you deſire I ſhaulg think 

ſo I have reſolve! to fee you to- night; fo come to me 
Immediately. ( 

: P S. I nave ordered to be at home to none but your- 

elt. 


P 8. Mr Jones will imagine I ſhall aſſiſt him in 
his defence; for I believe, he cannot deſire to 
impoſe on me more than 1 deſire to impoſe on 
my felt 

f 8 Come immediately.“ 1 


To the men of intrigue I refer the determination, 
whether the angry or the tender letter gave the greateſt 
* uneaſineſs to Jones. C-rtainit is, he had no violent in- 
clination to pay any more v:ſits that evening, unleſs to 
one linge perion However, he thought his honour 
engaged, and had not this been motive ſufficient, he 
would not bave ventured to blow the teinper of Lad 
Bellaſton into that flame of which he had reajon to think 
it ſuſceptible, and of which he feared the conſequence 

might be a diſcovery to Sophia, which he dreaded. After 
ſome dilcontented wilks, therefore, about the room, he 
was preparing to depart, when the lady kindly prevented 
him, not by another letter, but by her own prelence. 
She ente red the room very diſordered in her dreſs, and 
very diſcompoſed in her looks, and threw! herielt into a 
chair, where having recovered her breath, ſhe ſaid, 
% You ſee, vir, when women have gone one length too 
far, they will flop at none. If any perfon would have 
{win this to me a week ago, 1 would not have believed 


% 
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it of myſelf.” * I hope Madam, ſaid Janes, my charm. 
ing Lady Bellaſton wil! be as difficult to believe any thing 
againſt one who is ſo ſeaſible of the many obligations the 
"bath conferred upon him.” © Indeed! ſays ſhe, ſenſible 
of obligations! did I expett to hear ſuch cold language 


from Mr Jones?” „Pardon me, my dear angel, faid he, 


if, after the letters, [ have received the terrors of your 


"anger, though I know not how I have deſerved it.“ 


“ And hav? I then fays ſhe with a ſmile, ſo angry 
a countenance ?———=Have I really brought a chiding 
face with me!“ If there be honour in man, ſaid 
he, I have done nothing to-merit- your anger You 
remember the appointment you fent me, — I went in pur- 
Tuance.”————* J befeech you, cried the, do not run 
through the odious recital, ——Anſwer me but one 
queition, and I ſhall be eafy,-- —© Have you not betray- 
ed my honour to her?” —— Jones fell upon his knees, 
and began to utter the moſt violent proteſtation, when 
Partridge came dancing and capering into the room, like 
one drunk with joy, crying out, She's found, ſhe's 
found? Here, Sir, here, ſhe's here, — Mr: to- 
nour is upon the ſtairs.” „ Stop her a moment, cries 
Jones, Here, madam, ſtep tehind the bed; I have 
no other room nor cloſet, nor place on earth to hide you 
in; ſure Never was ſo damn'd an accident.” | 
„D n'd indeed! faid the lady, as ſhe went to her place 
of concealment; and preſently afterwards in came Mrs 
Honour. *Heyday ! ſays the, Mr Jenes, what's the mate 
ter ?—— That impudent raſcal, your ſervant, would 
Icarce let me come up ſtairs. I hope he hath not the 
ſame reaſon to keep me from you as he had at Uprone 
AI ſuppoſe you hardly *xp?Cted to ſee me; but yon 
have certainly bewitched my lady. Poor dear young 
lady! Lo be ſure I loves her as tenderly as if the was my 
on ſiſter. Lord have mercy upon you, if you don't 
make her a go-d huſband; and to be iure if you do not, 
nothing can be had enough for you.” Jones begged ner 
only to whiſp-r, for that there was a laly dying in the 
next room, A lady! cries the; ay, | ſuppoſe one of 
your ladies.———G, Mr Joves, there are too many of 
we” i them 
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them in the world. I believe we are got into the houſe 
of one; tor my Lady Bellaſton, I dare to ſay, is no bet- 
ter than ſhe ſhould be.” ———* Auth, huſh, cries Jones, 
every word is verheard in the next room,” 1 don't 
care a farthing, cries Honour, I ſpeaks no ſcandal of any 
one, but to be ſure the ſervants make no ſcruple of ſays 
ing as how her ladyſhip meets men at another place -— 
where the houſe goes under the name of a poor gentle» 
woman; but her ladyſhip pays the rent, and many's the 
good thing beſides, they fay, the hath of her.“ Here 
Jones, after expreſſing the utmoſt uneaſineſs, offered to 
ſtop. her mouth,” ———* Heyday ! why ſure, Mr Jones 
you will let me ſpeak, I {peaks no ſcandal, for | only 
ſays what 1 heard from others ; and thinks I to my- 
felt, much good may it do to the gentlewoman with her 
riches, if the comes by it in ſuch a wicked manner. Lo 
be ſure it is better to be poor and honeſt,” * Phe ſervants ; 
are villains, cries Jones, and abuſe their lady unjuſtiß “ 
“ Ay to be ſure, ſervants are always villains, and ſo i 
my lady ſays, and won't hear a word of it.” —— —* No, ] 
am convinced, ſays Jones, my Sophia is above liſtenin « 
to ſuch baſe ſcandal.” *% Nay, I believe it is no icand 1 
neither, cries Honour; for why ſhould the meet men in i 
another houſe ? lt can never be for any good: for b 
if the had a lawful deſign of being courted, as to be ſure Ne 
J 
bj 
ſ 


any lady may lawfully give her company to men upon that 
account; why, where can be the ſenſc“ I proteſt, 
crie Jones, 1 can't hear all this of a lady of ſuch honourg 
and a relation of Sophia; beſides, you will diſtract the » 


poor lady in the next room. ——Let me intreat you to c. 
walk with me down ſtairs.” — ' Nay, Sir, if you won't 0 
let me ſpeak, I have done. —Here, Sir, is a letter from k 
my young lady ; W hat would ſome men give to have F 


this ? But, Mr Jones, I think you are not over and above n. 
generous, and yet I have heard ſome ſervants ay It 
but I am fure you will do me the juſtice to own 1 never 
ſaw the colour of your money.” Here Jones hattily took li, 
the letter, and preiently after ſhpped ve pieces into her m 
hand. e j then returned a thou and thanks to his dear an 
Sophia in a whilper, aud begged her to leave hun to read 

| her 


. 


ſaid ſhe, you cannot kave the confidence to deny your 
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her letter; ſhe preſently departed, not without expreſs 
fing much grateful ſenſe of his generoſity, | 
Lady Bellaſton now came from behind the curtain, 
How ſhall I deſcribe her rage ? Her tongue was at firſt 
incapable of utterance; but ſtreams of fire darted from 
her eyes, and well indeed they might, for her heart was 
all in a flame, And now, as foon as her voice found 
way, inſtead of expreſſing any indignation againſt Ho- 
nour or her own ſervants, ſhe began to attack poor 
Jones. Lou fee, ſaid ſhe, what 1 have facrificed to | 
you, my reputation, my honour, — gone for ever! | 
And what return have I found? Neglected, flighted for 
a country girl, for an idiot.” © What neglect, Ma- 
dam, or what ſlight, cries Jones, bave | been guilty of?“ 
Mr Jones, ſaid ſhe, it is in vain to diſſemble; if 
you will make me eaſy, you muſt entirely give her up: 
and as a proof of your intention, ſhew me the letter.” 
* What letter, Madam! faid Jones.“ © Nay ſurely, 


- 
n 1 


having received a letter by the hands of that trollop.“ 
« And can your ladyſhip, cries he, aſk of me what I 
muſt part with my honour before I grant? Have I ated 
in ſuch a manner by ycur ladyſhip ? Could I be gyilty of 
betraying this poor innocent girl to you, what ſecurity 
could you have that I ſhould not act the ſame part by. 
yourtelt : A moment's reflection will, 1 am ſure, convince ©. 
vou, that a man with whom the ſecrets of a lady are not 
late, muſt be the moſt contemprible of wretches,” Very 
well, faid ſhe,-— I need not inſiſt on your becoming this 
contemptible wretch in your own opinion; for the inſide 
of the letter could inform me of nothing more than L 
know already. I ſee the footing you are upon“ 
Here enſued a Tong converſation, which the reader who is 
not too curious; will thank me for not inſerting at length. 
It thall ſuffice, therefore, to inform him, that Lady Bel- 
laſton grew more and more pacified, and, at length, be- 
lieved, or affected to believe, his proteſtations, that his 
meeting with Sophia that evening was merely accidental3 
and every other matter which the reader already knows, 
and which, as Jones ſet before. her in the ſtrongeſt _ | 
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it is plain, that ſhe had in reality no reaſon to be angry 
with him. 


She was not, however, in her heart, perfectiy ſatisfied 


with his refuſal to ſhew her the letter; ſo deaf are we to 
the cleareſt reaſon, when it argues againſt our prevailing 
aflions. She was, indeed, well convinced, that Sophia 
ſſeſſed the firſt place in Jones's affections; ani yet, 
+l Ga and amorous as this lady was, the lubmitted, at 
laſt, to bear the ſecond plece ; or, to expreſs it more pro- 
perly in a legal phraſe, was contented with the poſe 
ſeſſion of that which another woman had the reverſi- 
on- 
It was at length agreed, that Jones ſhould, ſor the fu- 
ture, viſit at the houſe ; for that Sophia, her maid, -and 
all the ſervants would place theſe viſits to the accoyne © 
Sophia; and that ſhe herfelf would be confidered as the 
per ſon impoſed upon. | 
This ſcheme was contrived by the lady, and highly re- 


liſhed by Jones, who was indeed glad to have a proſpect 


of ſecing his Sophia at any rate, and the lady herſeif was 
not a little plealed with the impoſition on Sophia, which 
Jones, the thought, could not pollibly diſcever to her for 


his on fake. 


e next day was appointed for the firſt viſit, and 


then, after proper ceremonials, the lady Bellaſton return» 


Co 


1 


Containing various matters. 


ONES was no ſooner alone, than he esgerly broke 5 
pen his letter, and read as follows: 


« Sir, it is impoſſible to expreſs what I have ſuffered 
e ſince you left this haue and as I have reaſon to thin 
% you intend coming here again, I have fent Honour, 
% though ſo late at night, as the tells me the knows your 
« longings, to proveut yuue I charge you by all the re- 
4 * 6 gar 
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« gard you have for me, nt to think of viſiting here i 
« for it will certainly be diſcovered: nay, | almoſt doubt? 
« from {ome things which have dropt from her ladythipꝰ 
&« that ſhe is not aiready without ſome ſuſpicion. Somes * 
te thing favourable, perhaps, may happen; we muſt wait 
« with patience but I once more intreat you, if you have 


& any concern for my caſe, do not think of returning 
6 hither.” 


We: 1 

This letter adminiſtered the ſame kind of conſolation 
to poor Jones, which Job. formerly received from his 
friends. Beſides diſappointing all the hopes which he 
promiſed to himſelf from ſeeing Sophia, he was reduced 
to an unhappy dilemma,, with regard to Lady Bellafton 
for there are ſome certain engagements, which, as he 
well knew, do very difficultly admit of any excuſe for the 
failure; and to go, after the ſtrift prohibition of Sophia, 
he was not to be forced by any human. power. At 
length, after much dglibration, which during that night 
ſupplied the place of fleep, he determined to feign him» 
ſelt fick: for this luggeſted itſelf as thE only means 
of failing the appointed vitit, without incenſing Lady 
Beilaſton, which he had more than one reaſon f defiring 
to avoid. 

The firſt thing, however, which be did in the morn- 
ing, was to write an anſwer to Sophia, which he in» 
cloſed in one to Honour He then diſpatched ano» 
ther to lady Bellaſton, containing the above mention» 
ed excuſe; and to this he ſoon received the following 
anſwer: 

] am vexed that I cannot ſee you here this afternoon, 
but more concerned for the occaſion: take great care 
of yourſelf, and have the beſt advice, and 1 hope there 
will be no danger. am fo tormented all this morn« 
ing with fools, that I have ſcarce a moment's time to 
write to you. Adicu. 


% P. S. I will — to call on you this evening 
at nine. Be ſore to be alone.“ | 
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Mr Jones now received a viſit from Mrs Miller, who, 


after {ome formal introduction, began the following, 
ſpeech: © I am very ſorry, Sir, to wait upon you on 


. ſuch an occaſion; but I hope you will conſider the ill. 


conſequence. which it muſt be to the reputation of my 
poor girls, if my houſe ſhould once be talked of as a 
houſe of ill fame. l hope you won't think me therefore 
guilty of impertinence, if I beg you not to bring any 
more ladies in at that time of night. The clock had 
ſtruck two before one of them went away.” I do aſ- 
ſure you, Madam, ſaid Jones, the lady who was here 
laſt night, and who ſtaid the lateſt (for the other only 
brought me a letter,) is a woman of very great faſhion, 
and my near relation.” * I don't know what faſhion 
the is of, anſwered Mrs Miller, but 1 am ſure no wo- 
man of virtue, unleſs a very near relation indeed, would 


viſit a yourg gentleman at ten at night, and ſtay four 


hours in his room with him alone; beſides, Sir, the 
behaviour of her chairmen ſhews_ what ſhe was ; for 
they. did nothing but make jeſts all the evening in the 
entry, and alked Mr Partridge, in the hearing of my. 
own maid, if Madam intended to ſtay with his maſter 
all night; with a great deal of fluff not proper to be 
repeated. I have really a great reſpect for you, Mr 
Jones, upon your own account; nay, I have a very 
bigh obligation to you for your generoſity to my. cou- 
- fin. Indeed 1 did not know how very good you had 
been till larely- Little did I imagine ro what dreadful 
courſes the poor man's diſtreſs hid driven him. Little 


did | think, when you gave me the ten guineas, that 


vou hadvgiven them to a highwayman! O heavens! 
what goodneſs have you "a, How you have preſerved 
this tanuly !--— The character Lich Mr Allworthy bath 
formerly given me of you, was, I find, ſtrictly true 
And indeed if I had no obligation to you, my obligations 
to him are ſuch, that, on his account, I thould ſhew you 
the utmoſt reſpect in my power. Nay, believe me, 


dear Mr Jones, it my daughters and my own reputa- 
tion were out of the caſe, I thould, for your own ſake, 
be ſorry that fo pretty a young gentleman ſhould 2 
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verſe with theſe women; but if you are reſolved to do 
it, I muſt beg you to take another lodging : for I do 
not myſelf like to have ſuch a thing carried on under 
my roof; but more eſpecially upon the account of my 
girls, who have little, Heaven knows beſides their 
characters to recommend them.” 
changed colour at the name of Allworthy. © Indeed, 
Mrs Miller, anſwered he, a little warmly, I do not take 
this at all kind, I will never bring any ſlander on your 
Rouſe; but I mult inſiſt on ſeeing what company I pleaſe 
in my own room; and if that gives you any oifence, I 
ſhall as ſoon as I am able, look for another lodging.“ 
«Tam forry we mult part then, Sir, faid the, but l am 
convinced Mr Allworthy himfclf would never come with- 
in my doors, if he had the leait ſuſpicton of me keeping 
an i!t houſe.“ “ Very well, Madam,” faid Jones 
6% [ hope, Sir, faid the, you are not angry, for i would 
not for the world offend any of Mr Allworthy's family. 
1 have not fl-pt a wink all night about this matter.“ J 
am forry I have diſturbed your reſt, Madam, ſaid Jones, 
but 1 beg you would fend Partridoge up to me immediate- 
Iy;“ which the promiſed to do, and then, with a very 
low court'fy, retired. 

As ſoon as Partridge arrived, Jones fell upon him in 
the moſt outrageous manner, « How often, ſaid he 
am I to ſuffer tor your folly, or rather for my own in 
keeping you; Is that tongue of yours reſolved upon 
my deitruttion ??——-* What have I done, Sir,” anſwers 
ed alfrighted Partridge. © Who was it gave you authority 
to mention the itory of the robbery, or that the man 
you ifaw here was the perſon :” «1, Sir?” cries 
Partridge. “ Now don't be Ruilty of a falſehood in des» 
nying it,” ſaid Jones, * If | did mention ſuch a 
matter, aniwers Partridge, l am ſure I thought no harm: 
for I ihould not have opened my lips, it it had not been 
to his own friends and relations, who, I imagined 
would have let it go no-farther.” * But I have a much 
heavier charge againſt you, cries Jones, than this. How 

durit you, after alt che precautions 1 gave you, mention 


te name of Mr Ailworthy in this houle? Partridge 


dented that be ever had, with many oaths. * How elle” 
Vol. IV. 5 ſaĩdꝰ 


Jones ſtarted, an- 
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ſaid Jones, ſhould Mrs Miller be acquainted that there 
was any conneCtion between him and me? And it is but 
this moment the told me, ſhe reſpected me on his aces 
count. © Lord, Sir, ſaid Partridge, I defire only 
to be heard out; and, to be ſure, never was any thing 
ſo unfortunate z hear me but out, and vou will own how 
wrongfully you have accuſed me When Mrs Honour 
came down ſtairs laſt night, ſhe met me in the entry, 
and aſked me when my maſter had heard from Mr All- 
worthy: and to be ſure Mrs Miller heard the very 
words}, and the moment Madam Honour was gone, ſhe 
called me into the parlour to her. Mr Partridge ſays 


ſhe, what Mr Allworthy is that the gentlewoman men- 
tioned ? ls it the great Mr Allworthy of Somerletthire ? " 


Upon my word madam fays I, i k:ow nothing of the mat» 
ter. —Sure, ſays (he, your maſter is not the Mr Jones | have 
heard Mr Allworthy talk of? Upon my word, Madam, ſays 
, I know nothing of the matter — Then, ſays ſhe to her 
daughter Nancy, tays ſhe as ſure as tenpence, thisis the very 
young gentleman, and he agrees exactly with the {quire's 
defcription. The Lord above knows who it was told 
her; for I am the arranteſt villain that ever walked upon 
two legs, if ever it came out of my mouth. —— I promiſe 
you, Sir, I gan keep-a ſecret when I am defired, Nay, 
Sir, ſo far was I from telling her any thing about-Mr, 
Allworthy, that 1 rold her the very direct contrary ; for 


though I did not contradict it that moment, yet, as 


ſecond thoughts, they tay, are beſt, ſo when | came 
to conijder that ſomebody muſt have informed her, 
thinks 1 to wyſclf, 1 will put an end to the ſtory; and 


ſo ] went back again into the perlour, forme time aftere 


wards, and, ſays i, upon wy word, ſays I, whoever, tays 
J, told you that this gentleman was Mr Jones, that is, 
ſoys I, that this Mr Jones wa» that Mr Jones, told you 
a confounded lie; and i beg, ſays I, you will never men» 
tion any ſuch matter, ſays I; for my maſter, ſays I, will 
think I muſt have told you ſo? and I defy any body in 
the houſe, ever io fay I mentioned any ſuch word. Lo 


be cer tuing Sir, it is a wonderful thing, and I have been 


thineing with wy1t ever fince, how it was the came to 
| knew 


meer, 
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re enow it; not but I ſaw an old woman here t'other day a» 
at . begging at the door, who looked as like her we faw in 
Co Warwickſhire, that cauſed all that miſchief to us To 
ly be ſure it is never good to paſs by an old woman without 
8 giving her ſomething, eſpecially if ſhe looks at you; for 
w all the world thall never perſuade me but that they have 
ur a. great power to do miſchief; and to be ſure I ſhall ne- 
y, ver ſee an old woman again, but I ſhall think to myſelt, 


U- Infandum Regina, jubes renovare dolorem ” 

The ſimplicity of Partridge ſet Jones a-laughing, and 
put a final end to his anger, which had indeed ſeldom 
any long duration in his mind; and inſtead of commen- 
ting on his defence, he told him, he intended prefently 


to leave thote lodgings, and ordered him to go and en- 
deavour to get him others, 


CM 4A Þ. 


Which we hope will be very attentively peruſed by young people 
of bath ſexes. : 


JARTRIDGE had no ſooner left Mr Jones, than Me 
Nightingale, with whom he had now contracted a 


] 


great intimacy, came to him, and, after a ſhort ſaluta- 


tion, ſaid, **So Tom, I hear you had company very late 
laſt night. Upon my ſoul you are a happy fellow, who - 
have not been in town above a fortnight, and can keep 
chairs waiting at your door till two in the morning.“ 
He then ran on with much common place raillery of the 
fame kind, till Jones at laſt interrupted him, faying, “L 
ſuppoſe you have received all this information from 
Mrs Miller, who bath been up bere a little while ago 
to give me warning. The good woman is afraid, it 
ſeems, of the reputation of her daughters.” „O the 
is wonderſally nice, ſays Nightingale, upon that account; 
if you remember, the would not let Nancy go with us 
to the maſquerade.” 4% Nay upon my honour, I think 
the's in the right of it, ſaid Jones : however, I have 
taken her at her word, and have ſeat Partridge to look 
for another lodging,” If you will, ſays Nightingale 
B 2 dne 
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we may, I believe, be again together; for. tog tell you a 


ſecret, which I defire you won't mention in the family, 
] intend to quit the hou'e to day.” 
Mrs Miller given you warning too, my friend?“ cries 
Jones. No, anſwered the other; but the rooms are 
not convenient enough ——— Betides, | am grown wea- 
ry of this part of the town. I want to be nearer the 
places of diverſion; fo I am going to Pall mall,“ 
„ And do ycu intend to make a tecret of your going a- 
way?“ faid Jones, „ 1] promiſe you anfwered Nights 
ingale, I don't intend to bilk my lougings 4 but 1 have 
a private reaſon for not taking a formal leave” Not 
jo private, an{wered ſones ; I promiſe you I have ſeen 
it ever lince the ſecond day of my coming to the houſe, 
He:e will be ſome we: eyes on your departure. 
Poor Nancy! I pity her, fich! Indeed, Jack, 
vou have played the fool with that girl. You have 
given her a longing, which 1 am afraid nothing will ever 
cure ber cf?” Nightingale antwered, “ What the 
devil would ycu bave me do? Wauld you have me mar- 
ry her to cure her? — . No, an{wered Jones, I would 
not have had you make love to her, as you have often 
done in my preſence. I have been aſtoniſhed at the 
blindneſs of her mother in never ſeeing it.” “Pugh, 
fee it | cries Night nyzal-, what the devil ſhould ſhe ſee?” 
«© Why fee, ſaid Jones, that rou hve made her daugh» 
ter diſtractedly in love with you. The poor girl cannot 
conceal it a moirent; her eyes are never off from you, 
and ſhe always colours every time you come into the 
room. Indeci, | piry her heartily ; for the ſeems to be 
one of the beſt natured and honeſteſt of hu:nan creas 
tures.” „ And fo, anſwered Nightingale, according to 
your doctrine, one mutt not amule one's ſelf by any 
common g lantries with women, for fear they thould 
fall in love with us.” Indeed, Jack, faid Jones, you 
wilfully miſunderſtand me; I do not fancy women are 
ſo apt to fall in love; but you have gone far beyond 
common gallantries.” —— “ What, do you ſuppoſe, tays 
Nightingale, that we have been a bed together?“ “ No, 
upon my honour, anſw ered Jones very ſeriouſly, I do nut 
h ſuppole 
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fuppoſe ſo ill of you: nay I will go farther, I do not 
imagine you have laid a regular permeditated ſcheme for 
the deſtruction of the quiet of a poor little creature, 
or have even forſeen the conſequence ; for I am ſure. 
thou art a very good natured fellow; and ſuch a one, 
can never be guilty of a cruelty of that kind: but at. 
the ſame time you have pleaſed your own vanity, withe 
out conſidering that this poor girl was made a ſacrifice 
to it; and while you have had no detign but of amuſing 
an idle hour, you have actually given her reaſon to flat. 
ter herſelf, that you had the moſt ſerious deligns in her 
favour. Prithee, Jack, anſwer me honeſtly ; To what 
have tended all thoſe elegant and luſcious deſcriptions of 
happineſs ariſing from violent and mutual fondneſs, all 
thoſe warm profeſſions of tenderneſs and generous diſin- 
tereſted love? Did you imagine ſhe would not apply 
them? or, ſpeak ingenuouſly, Did you not intend the 
ſhould?” Upon my foul, Tom, cries Nightingale, I 
did not think this was in thee. Thou wilt make an 
admirable par ſuon.—— 80 I ſuppoſe you would not go 
to bed to Nancy, now, if ſhe would let you?“ — 
« No cries Jones, may I be d——n'd it I would.” 
% Pom, Tom, anſwered Nightingale, laſt night; re- 
member laſt night, | 


When every eye was clos'd, and the pale moon, 
And ſilent ſtars, hone conſcious of the theft.“ 


% Look'ee, Mr Nightingale, ſaid Jones, I am no cant» 
ing bypocrite, nor do | pretend to the gift of chaſtity 
more than my nejghbours. I have been guilty with 
women, [ own it; but am not conſcious that 1 have 
ever injured any. Nor would I, to procure pleaſure 
to mylelf, be knowingly the cauſe of milery to any hu- 
man being.” | 

« Well well, ſaid Nightingale, I believe you, and I am 
convinced you acquit me of any ſuch thing.” 

do, from my heart, anſwered Jones, af having de - 
baucied the girl, but not from having gaiued her affec- 


tions.” , | 
-. as 
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& Tf I hive, fiid Nightingale, F am ſorry for it; but 
time and abſence will ſoon wear off ſuch impreſſions. It 
is a receipt Im uſt take myſelf; for, to conicfs the truth 
to you, —I never hked any gir] half fo much in my whole 
life: but 1 muſt let you into the whole ſecret Lom. My 
father hath provided a match for me with a woman [ 
nc ver faw; and fhe is now coming to town, in order for 
me to make my addreſſes to ber.” . 

At theſe words Jones burſt into a loud fit of laughter; 
when Nightingale cried, —© Nay, prithee, don't turn me 
into ridicule. The devil take me if | am net half mad 
about tis ma-terd My poor Nancy! Oh Jones Jones, I 
with T1 hala fortune in my own pott- Fon ” 

© i*hear'ily wiſh you had, cries Jones; for if this be 
the c-ſe, I fincerely pity you both; but ſurely you don't 
intend to go away without taking your leave of her?“ 
„I would not, anſwered Nightingale, und;rgo the 
pain of taking leave for ten thouſand pound; belides, I 
am convinced, inftead of qalweriag any good purpoſe, 
it would only ſerve to inflame my poor Nancy the more, 
beo herefore you would not mention a word of it to- 
day, and in the evening, oro morrow morning, 1 intend 
to depart?” 

Jones promiſed he would not: and ſaid upon reflec» 
tion, he tbought, as he had determined and was obliged 

to leave her, he took the moſt prudent method. He then 
told Nightingale he ſhould be very glad to lodge in the 
fame houſe with him; and it was accordingly agreed be- 
” tween them, that Nightingale ſhould procure him either 
the ground flor, or the two pair of ſtairs; for the young 
gentleman himſelf was to occupy that which was between 
them. 

This Nightingale, of whom we ſhall be preſently obli- 
ged to ſay a little more, was in the ordinary tranfac- 
tions of lite a man of ſtrict honour, and what is more 
rare among young gentlemen of the town, one of ſtrict 
- honeſty tco; yet in the affairs of love ne was ſomewhat 
tooſe in his morals; not that he was even here as void 
of principle as gentlemen foinctimes are, aud 0:tner af- 


tee 
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fect to be: but it is certain he had been guilty of ſome 


indefenſible treachery to women, and had, in a certain 


myſtery, called making love, practiſed many deceits, which 


if he had uſed in trade he would not have been counted 


the greateſt villain upon earth. 

But as the world, I know not well for what reaſon, a- 
gree to fee this treachery in a better light, he was ſo far 
from being aſhamed of his iniquities of this kind, that he 
gloried in them, and would often boaſt of his 1kill in gam- 
ing of women, and his trimnphials over their hearts, for 
which he had before this time received lome rebukes trom 
Jones, who always expreſſed great bitterneſs againſt any 
iniſb:haviour to the fair pert of the ſpecies, who, if con- 
fidered, he ſaid, as they ought to be, in the light of the 


-dearcit triends, were to be cultivated, honoured, and ca- 


reſſed with the utmoſt love and tenderneſs; but if regards 


ed as enemies, were a conqueſt of which a man ought ras 


ther to be athamed than to value himſelf upon its 
CI: AB 
A ſbort account of ihe hilary of Mrs Miller. 


ONES thi; day eat a pretty good dinner for a ſick 
man, that is to tay, the larger half of a thoulder of 


mutton, In the attcrooon he received an invitation from 
Mrs M ller to drink tea: tor that good woman haviag 


learned, either by means of Partridge, or by ſome ataer 
means, natural of ſupernatural, that he had a connection 
with Mr Allworthy, could not endure the thoughts of 
parting) with him in an angry manner. | 
Jones accepted the invitation; and no ſooner was the 


tea kettle removed, and the girls ſent out of the room, 


than the widow, without much preface, began as fol- 
lows: „ Well, there are very ſurprifing things happen 
in this world; but certainly it is a wonderful bulineſs 
that 1 ſhould have a relation of Mr Allworthy in my 
houſd, and never know any thing of the matter. Alas L 
dir, you livie imagine what a friend that beſt of gentle- 


mc hath been to me and mine» Yes, Sir, I am not 


athamed 
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aſhamed to own it; it is owing to his goodneſs, that I 
did not leng ſince periſh for want, and leave my poor 


little wretches, two deſtitute, helpleſs, friendleſs or- 


phans, to the care or rather to the cruelty of the 
world.” | . 

« You muſt know, Sir, though I am now reduced to 
get my living by letting lodgings, I was born and bred a 
gentlewoman. My father was an officer of the army, 
and died in a conſiderable rank: but he lived up to hig 

yz and as that ,cxpired with him, his family at his 
death became beggars. We were three ſiſters. One of 
us had the good luck to die ſoon after of the ſmall-pox ; 
a lady was ſo kind as to take the ſecond out of charity, 
as ſhe ſaid, to wait upon her-. The mother of this lady 

had been a ſervant to my grandmother; and having inhe- 
rited a vaſt fortune from her father, which he had got 
by pawn-broking, was married to a gentleman of great 
eſtate and fathion. She uſed my filter ſo barbarouſly, 
often upbraiding ber with her birth and poverty, calling 
her in derifion a gentlewoman, that I believe ſhe at length 
broke the heart ot the poor girl. In ſhort, the likewiſe 
died within a tweivemonth after my father. Fortune 
thought proper to provide better for me, and within a 
month from his deceaſe I was married 'to a clergyman, 
who had been my lover a long time before, and who had 
been very ill ufed by my father on that account, for tho? 
my poor father could not give any of us a thilling, yet 
be bred us up as delicately, conlidered us, and would 
have us conſider ourſelves, as highly, as it we had been 
the richeſt heireſſes. But my dear huſband forgot all 
this uſage, and the moment we were become fatherleſs, 
he immediately renewed his addreſſes to me fo warmly, 
that I, who always liked, and now more than ever 
. eſteemed him, ſoon complied. Five years did I live in 


a ſtate of perfect happineſs with that beit of men, till 


at lait, Oh! cruzl, cruel Fortune, that ever {eparated us, 
that depr:ved ine of the kindeſt of haſte and my 
poor gits of the tendereſt parent. ———O my poor girls! 

ye never knew the birſing hien ye loſt. L am a. 
thamed, vir Joues, of this womaniih weaknets 3 but I (hall 
ae nc ver 


* 
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1 ] HEARTILY condole with you on your late grieve 


never mention him without tears,” © T ought ra- 
ther, Madam, faid Jones, to be aſhamed that I: do not 
accompany you.” Well, Sir, continued ſhe, I was 
now left a ſecond time in a much worle condition than 
before; beſides the terrible affliction I was to encounter, 
I had now two children to provide for; and was, it poſe 
ſible, more pennyleſs than ever, when that great, that 
good, that glorious man, Mr Allworthy, who bad ſome 
ſut e acquaintance with my huſband, accidentally beard of 
my diſtrefs, and immedia-ely writ this letter to me. 
Here, Sir, — here it is; | put it into wy pocket to 
ſhew it you. This is the letter, Sir; I muſt and will read 
it to you · 


 MaDAM, 


ous lots, which your own good ſente, and the -ex= 
cellent leſſons you muſt have learnt from the wort meſt 
of wen, will better enable yori to bear, than any advice 
which I am capable of giving. Nor have t any doubt 
that you, whom | have heard to be the tendereſt of mo- 
thers, will ſuffer any immoderate indulgence of grief to 
prevent you from diſcharginz your duty to thoſe pyor in- 
fanis, who now alone ſtaud in need of your tender- 
nels. ; 13 . 
However, as you may be ſuppoſed at preſent to be. 
incapable of much worldly conlideration, you will par- 
don my having ordered a perſon to wait on. you and to 
pay you twenty guineas, which I beg you will accept till 
I have the plcalureof ſeeing you; and believe me to be, 
Madam, &c. 


This letter, Sir, I received within a f. rtnight after 
the irreparable loſs | have mentioned, and within a fort- 
nigbt aiterwards, Mr Allworthy, the bleſſcd Mr 
Allworthy came to pay me a vitit, when he placed me 
in the houſe where you now ſee me, gave me a large 
ſum of money to furnith it, and ſettled an annuity of 
sell a year upon me, which I have conſtantly received 
ever fiuce. Judge then, Mr Jones, in what rap 
m 
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muſt hold a benefactor, to whom I owe the preſerva- 
tion of my life, and of thoſe Year children, for whole 
ſake alone my life is valuable, Do not, therefore, 
think me impertinent, Mr Jones (ſince I muſt eſteem one 
for whom I know Mr Allworthy hath ſo much value) 
if I beg you not to converſe with thoſe wicked women, 


artful wiles. Do not be angry with me, Sir, for what 
I faid upon account of my houſe; you muſt be ſenhble 
it would be the ruin of my poor dear girls, Beſides, 
Sir, you cannot but be acquainted, that Mr Allworthy 
hirofelf would never forgive my conniving at ſuch mate 
ters, and particularly with you,” 
« Upon my word, Madam, ſaid. Jones, You need 
make no farther apology; nor do | in the leaſt take any 
thing ill you have faidt but give me leave, as no one can 
have more value than myſelf for Mr Allworthy, to de- 
| liver you from one miſtake, which perhaps would not 
be altogether for his honow': I do aſſure you, I am no 
relation of his.” 3 
« Alas ! Sir, anſwered ſhe, I know you are not. I 
know very well who you are: for Mr Allworthy hath 
told me all; but I do aſſure you, had you been twenty 
times his ſon, he could not have exprefſed more regard 
for you than he hath often expreſſed in my preſence. 
You need not be aſhamed, Sir, of what you are; I pro- 
miſe you no good perſon will eſteem you the leſs on that 
account. No, Mr Jones; the words diſbonourable birth 
are nonſenſe, as my dear, dear huſband uicd to ſay, une 
leſs the word diſbonourable be applied to the parents; for 
the children can derive no real diſhonour from an act of 
which they are entirely innocent“ 

Here Jones heaved a deepſigh, and then ſaid, “ Since 
I perceive, Madam, you realiy do know me, and Mr All 
worthy hath thought proper to mention my name to 
you; and ſince you have been ſo explicit with me as to 
your own affairs, I will acquaint you with ſome more 
circumſtances concerning myſelf'' And thefe Mrs Mil- 
ler having expreſſed great deſire and curioſity to 2 he 
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You are a young gentleman, and do not know half their | 
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vegan and related to her his whole hiſtory, without once 
ie mentioning the name of Sophia. i 
e, There is a kind of ſympathy in honeſt minds, by means 
ne 


of which they give an eaſy credit to each other. Mrs 
e) Miller believed all which Jones told her to be true, and 
expreſſed much pity and concern for him, She was be. 
ginning to comment on the ſtory, but Jones interrupted 
at her ; for as the hour of aſſignation now drew nigh, he 
began to ſtipulate for a ſecond interview with the lady that 
8. evening, which he promiſed thould be the laſt at her 
7 nouſe; ſwearing at the ſame time, that the was one of 
great diſtinction; and that nothing but wien was entirely 

innocent was to paſs between them; and I do firmly be- 
ed lieve he intended to keep his word. 


ny Mrs Miller was at length prevailed on, and Jones de- 
an Þ parted to his chamber, where he ſat alone till twelve o 
le- clock, but no lady Bellaſton appeared. * 

ꝛ0t As we have ſaid that this lady had a great affection for 


Jones, and as it muſt have appeared that ſhe really had 
ſo the reader may perhaps wonder at the firſt failure of 
ber appointment, as the apprehended him to be confined 
by ſickneſs, a ſeaſon when friendſhip ſeems moſt to re- 
quire ſuch vilits. This behaviour therefore in the lady, 
may, by ſome, be condemned as unnatural ; but that is 
not our fault; for our buſineſs is only to record truth. 


. 


Containing a ſcene which we doubt not will affect all aur 
reader, | 

R Jones cloſed not his eyes during all the former 
M part uf the night: not owing to any unealineſs 
which he conceived at being diſappointed by Lady Bellaſs 
ton, nor was Sophia herſelf, though moſt of his wakeing 
hours were juſtly to be charged to her account, the pre- 
ſent cauſe of diſpelling his lumbers. In fat, poor Jones 
was one of the beſt natured fellows alive, and had all that 
weaknels which is called compaſſion, and which diſtins 


guilhes 


* 
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guiſhes this imperfect charater from that noble firm- 
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ſelf, and, like a poliſhed bowl, enables him to run thro 
the world, without being once ſtopped hy the calamities 
which happen to others. He could not help, therefore, 


for Mr Nightingale fee ned to him fo apparent, that he 
was aſtoniſhed at the blindneſs of her mother, who had 
more than once the preceding evening remarked to him 
the great change in the temper of her daughter, who 
from being, the ſaid, one of the livelieſt, merrieſt girls in 
the world, was, on a ſudden, become all gloom and me- 
lancholy. 

Sleep, however, at length got the better of all reſiſt- 
"ance; and now, as if he had already been a deity as the 
ancients imagined, and an offended one too, he leetned to 
enjoy his dear bo1ght conqueſt. To ſpeak ſimply and 
without any metaphor, Mr Jones flept till eleven the next 

morning, and would perhaps have continued in the fame 
quiet ſirnation much longer, had nut a violent uproar 
. awakencd him. 

Partridge was now ſummoned, who, being aſked what 
was the matter, anlwered, that there was a dreadful 
burricane below ſtairs; that Miſs Nancy was in tits; and 
that the other ſiſter, and the mother, were both crying 
and lamenting over her. Jones expreſſed much concern 
at this news, which Partridge endeavoured to relieve, by 
ſaying with a {mije, Le fancicd the young lady was in no 
danger of death; for that Huſan (which was the name of 
the mat) had given him to underſtand it was nothing 
more than a common afiair. „ In ſhort, ſaid he, Mils 
Nancy hath had a mind to be as wile as her mother, 
that's all; the was a little hungry, it ſeems, and fo fit 
down to dinner before grace was faid; and fo there is 
a child coming for the Foun+ling-hoſpital.” ——* Prithee 
leave thy ſtupid j<lting, cries Jones; is the milery of 
theie poor wreiches a fubj-&t of mirch? Go immediate» 
ly to Mis Hiller, and tell her, I beg leave --- Stay, you 
will make ſome blunder; 1 will go myſelf; for ths de- 
fired me to breaktait with her.” He then role, and 

. dreſicd 
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neſs of mind, which rolls a man, as it were, within him- 


compaſſionating the ſituation of poor Nancy, whole love 
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ſer vice; but, alas! Sir, it is out of your power to pre 
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dreſſed himſelf as faſt as he could; and while he was dreſ- 
ſing, Partridge, notwirhſtanding many ſevere rebukes, 
could not avoid throwing forth certain pieces of briitalie 
ty, commonly called jeſts, on this occaſion. Jones was 
no ſooner dreſſed, than he walked down ſtairs, and knock. 
ing at the door, was preſently admitted by the maithin- 
to the outward parlour, which was as empty of company 
as it was of any apparatus for .cating. Mrs Miller was in 


the inner room with her daughter, whence the maic} re- 


ſently brought a meſſage to Mr Jones, That her miſtreſs 


| hoped he would excuſe the diſeppointment, but an acci- 


dent had happened, which made it impoſſible for her to 
have the pleaſure of his company at breakfaſt that day; 
and begged his pardon for not ſending him up notice 
ſooner» Jones deſired ſhe would give herſelf no trouble 
about any thing ſo trifling as his diſappoint ment; that he 
was heartily ferry for the occaſion 3 and that it he could 
be of any ſervice to her, ſhe might command him 
He had ſcarce ſpoke theſe words when Mrs Miller 
who heard them all, ſuddenly threw open the door, an 
coming gut to him in a flood of tears, ſaid, O Mr 
Jones, you are certainly one of the beſt young men alive. 
1 give you a thouſand thanks for your kind offer of your 
rve 
my poor girl O my child, my child! ſhe is undone 
ſhe is ruined for ever!” © I hope, Madam; faid onies. 
no-villain,” O Mr Jones, ſaid the, that villain whe 
yeſterday left my lodgings, hath betrayed my poor girl; 
hath deſtroyed her, I know you are a man of honovr. 
You have a good—a noble heart, Mr Jones. The actions 


to which-I have been myſelf a witneſs could proceed from 


np other» I will tell you all; nay, indeed: it is imp 

after what hath happened, to keep it a hee |; 
Nightingale, that barbarous villain, hath undone my 
daughter. She is—fſhe is— oh Mr Jones, my girl is 
with child by him; and in that condition he hath des 
ſerted her. Here! here, Sir, is his cruel letter: read it. 
Mr Jones, and tell me it ſuch another monſter lives.” x 

The letter was as follows: | 


Vor, V C Dias 
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« DEAR Naxcy, 
60 A? I found it impoſſible to mention to you what, I 
am afraid, will be no leſs ſhocking to you than it 
is to me, I have taken this method to inform you, that 

my father inſiſts upon my immediately paying my. ad- 
dreiles to a young lady of fortune, whom he hath provi- 
ded for my—— f need not write the deteſted word. 
Your own good underſtanding will make you ſenſible, 
how entirely I am obliged to an obedience, by which 1 
hall be forever excluded from your dear arms. The 
fondneſs of your mother m courage you fo truſt her | 
with the unhappy conſequence of our love, which may 
be eaſily kept a ſecret from the world, and for Which 1 
will take care to provide, as I will for you I wiſh you | 
may feel leſs on this account than I have ſuffered: but 
ſummon all your fortitude to your aſliſtance, and Forgive 
and forget the- man, whom nothing but the proſpect of | 
certain ruin could have forced to write this letter. When 
1 bid you to forget me, I mean only as a lover; but _ 

beſt of friends you ſhall ever find in 

| Your faithful, though uphappy, 

J. N. ” 


When Jones had read this letter, they both ſtood fi» 
tent during a minute, looking at each other At laſt he 
began thus; © | cannot expreſs, Madam, how much I 
am ſhocked at what I have read; yet let me beg you, in in 
one particular, to take the writer's advice. Conſider the ¶ p. 
reputation of your daughter.“ —— © It is gone, it is re 
loſt, Mr Jones, cried ſhe, as well as her innocence. She W la 
e ja the letter in a room full of company, and imme- W ru 
diately. ſwooned away upon opening it, the contents ru 
were known to every one preſent. -But the loſs of her Whe 
reputation, bad as it is, is not the worſt ; I ſhall loſe my Wan 
child: ihe hath attempted twice to deſtroy herſelf al- ly 
ready; and though ſhe bath been hitherto prevented, ¶ wi 
vows ſhe will not outlive it; nor could 1 myſelf outliveſ mi 
any accident of that nature, What then will become He 


of my little Betſey, a helpleſs infant orphan? And the 


poor lictle wretch will, 1 believe, break her heart at theſ to 
| miſeries 


Chap. 6. FOUNDLING a 2 
miſeries with which ſhe ſees her ſiſter and myſelf diſtrac- 
ted, while ſhe is ignorant of the cauſe. Otis the moſt 
ſenſible, and beſt-natured little thing. The barba» 
rous cruel hath deſtroyed ns all. O my poor chil- 
dren ! Is this the reward of all my cares? Is this the 
fruit of all my proſpects ? Have I ſo chearfully undergone 
all the labours and duties of a mother? Have I been o 
tender of their infancy, ſo careful of their education? 
Have I been toiling ſo many years, denyin; myſelf even 
the conveniencies of life, to provide ſome little fuſte- 
nance for them, to loſe one or both in luch a manner?” 
Indeed, Madam, ſaid Jones, with tears in his eyes, I pity 
you from my ſoul. . — “ O Mr Jones, anſwered the, 
even you, though I know the goodneſs of your heart, 
can have no idea of what [ feel. The beſt, the kindeſt, 
and moſt dutiful of children! O my poor Nancy, the 
darling of my foul! the delight of my eyes; the pride of 
my heart: too much, indeed, my pride: for to thoſe: 
fooliſh, ambitious hopes, arifing from her beauty, I owe 
her ruin. Alas! I faw with pleaſure the liking which 
this young man had for her. I thought it an honoura- 
ble affection, and flattered my fooliſh vanity with the 
th ughts of teeing her married to one ſo much her ſu- 
perior. Anda thouſand times in my preſence, nay, of- 
ten in yours, he hath endeavoured to ſoothe and encou- 
rage theſe hopes by the molt generqus expreſſions of diſ. 
intereſted love, which be hath always directed to my 
poor girl, and which I, as well as the, believed to be 
real, Could 1 have believed that theſe were only ſnares 
laid to betray the innocence of my child, and for the 
ame-{Wruin of us all?“ — At theſe words little Betley came 
rents running into the room, crying, Dear Mamma, for 
f her © heaven's ſake come to my ſiiter; for the is in another fit, 
e my Wand my couſin can't hold her.” Mrs Milter immediate 
f ally obeyed the ſummons; out firit ordered Bettey to ſtay 
nted, with Mr Jones, and begged him to entertain her a tew 
utliveß minutes, laying, in the molt pathetic voice, Good: 
Heaven | let me preſerve one ot my children at leatt.” 
Jones, in compliance with this requeſt, did all he could 
to comtort the little girl, rhough he was, in reality, 
i C 2 : hiowelt. 
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himſelf very highly affected with Mrs Miller's ſtory. He 
told her, her ſiſter would be ſoon very well again; that 
by taking on in that manner the would not only make 
her ſiſter worſe, but make her mother ill too. “ In- 
deed, Sir, fays the, I would not do any thing to hurt 
them for the world I would rather burſt my heart than 
they ſhould fee me cry. - But my poor fitter can't | 
{re me cry, —- I am afraid the will never be able to fee | 
me cry any more Indeed, I can't part with her; in- 
deed 1 can't. — And then poor Mamma too, what will 
become of her? She fays ſhe will die too, and leave 
me: but 1 am reſolved Þ won't be left behind.” And 
are you not afraid to die, my little Betſey? ſaid Jones. 
« Yes, an{wered {he, 1 was always afraid to die, becaule | 
I muit have left my Mamma, and my ſiſter: but I am 
not afraid to go any where with thofe | luve.” » 
Jones was fo pleaſed with this anſwer, that he eagerly 
. kified the child; and ſoon after Mrs Miller returned, 
laying, ** She thanked Heaven, Nancy was now come to 
herielf. And now, Betſey, ſays the, you may go in? for | 
your ſiſter is better, and longs to fee you ” She then tur- 
ned to Jon:s, and began to renew her apologies for hav- 
ing diſappointed him of his breakfaſt. ' | 

hope, Madam, ſaid Jones, I ſhall have a more ex- 
quitite repaſt than any you could have provided for me. 
This, I aſſure you, will be the caſe, if 4 can do any ſer- 
vice to this little family ot love. But whatever ſucceſs 
may attend mv endeavours, lam reſolved to attempt it. 
I am very much deceived ia Me Nightingale, if, not - 
withſtanding what hath happened, he hath not much 
goodneis ot heart at the bottom, as well as a very violent 
aflection for your daughter. If this be the cale, I think 
the picture which 1 thall lay before him, will affect him. 
Endeavour, Madam, to comfort yourſelf, and Miis Nan- 
cy, as well as you can. I will go inſtantly in queſt 
ot Mr Nightingale; and I hope to bring you good 
news.“ | | 1 

Mrs Miller fell upon her knees, and invoked all the 
- bleſſings of heaven upon Mr Jones; to which lhe after- 
wards added the molt paſſionate expreſſions of * 
TIS Hie 
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He then departed to find MY Nightingale, and the good 
woman returned to comfort her daughter, who-was ſome- 
what cheared at what her mother told her; and both 
joined in reſounding the praiſe of Mr Jones. 


4 
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The interview between My Jones and Myr N. obtingales 2 


0 6 HE good or evil we confer on others, very often, I 


believe recoils on ourſelves. For as men of a be- 
nign diſpoſition enjoy their on acts of beneficence e- 
qually with thoſe to whom they are done, ſo there are 
ſcarce any natures fo entirely diabolical, as to be capable 
of doing injuries, without paying themſelves fone pings. 
for the ruin which they bring on their feilow crea- | 
tures. 

Mr Nightingale, at leaſt, was not ſuch a perſon. On 
the contrary, Jones found him in his new lodging: fitting 
melancholy by the fire, and ſilently lamenting. the un- 
hippy ſituat ion in which he had placed poor Nancy. te 
no fooner ſaw his friend appear, than he aroſe haſtily to 
meet him; and, after much congratulation, aid, “No- 
thing could be more opportune than this kind wiſit; for 
I was never more in the ſpleen in my life.“ ti 

«lam forry, anſwered Jones, that L bring news very 
unlikely to relieve you; nay, what I am convinced muſt 
of all other, ſhock you tne moit. However, it is ne- 
ceifary you thould know it. Without further pretace. 
then, I come to you, Mr Nightingale, from a worthy fas: 
mily, which you have involved in mifery and ruin.” Mr 
Nightingale changed colour at thele words; but Jones, 
without regardiag it, proce=ded, in the livelieſt manner, 
to paint the tragical (tory, with which the reader was 
acquainted in the lait chapter, | 

Nightingale never once interrupted the narration, tho? 
he diſcovered violent emotions at many.parts of it. But 
when it was concluded, after” fetching à deep tigh, he 
ſaid, „What you tell me, my friend, affe Sts me in the 
* C 3 tendereit- 
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tendereſt manner. Sure there never was ſo curſed an 
"accident as the. poor girl's betraying my letter Her 
feputafion might otherwiſe have been fate, and the af. 
fair might have remained a profound ſecret; and then 
the girl might have gone off never the worſe; for many 
ſach things happen in this town; and if the huſbind 
ſhould ſuſpect a little when it is too late, it will be his 
wiſer conduct to gonceal his ſuſpicion both from his wife 
and the world.“ i 
» lnczed, my friend, anſwered Jones, this could not 
have been the caſe with your poor Nancy. You have ſo 
entirely gained her affection, that it is the loſs of you, 
And not of her reputation, which afthets her, and 
will end in the deſtruction of her and her family.” Nay, 
pr that matter, 1 promiſe you, cries Nightingale, the 
at h my aflections ſo abſolutely, that my wife, whoever 
ſhe is fo be, will have very little ſhare in them.” And 
is it poſſible then, ſaid Jones, you can think of deſerting 
her! Why, what can I do? anſwered the other.“ 
„ Aſk Vil Nancy, replied Jones warmly. In the con- 
dition to which you have reduced her, I ſincerely think 
ſhe ought to, determine what reparation you ſhall make 
ber er intereſt alone, and not yours, ought to be 
your ſole conſi 'eration.” But if you atk me what you 
can d leſs, cries Jones, than fulſil the expectations of 
her lamily and her own? Nay, | ſincerely tell you, they 
wert mine too, ever ſince I firſt ſaw you together. You 
will pardon me, if I pretume on the friend(hip you have 
favoured me with, moved as 1 am with compaſſion for 
tote poor creatures. But your own heart will beſt ſug- 
| geft'to you, whether you have never imended, by your 
dend ct, to perſuade the mother, as well as the daughter 
into ah opinion, that you deſigned honourably ; and if fo, 
though there may have been no direct promiſe of mar- 
riaze in the cate, I will leave to your own good under- 
ſtunding, how far you are bound to proceed.” 8 
*« Nay, I muſt not only confeſs what you have hinted, 
ſaid Nightingale: but I am afraid, even that very pro- 
mi du mention I have given?“ „ And can you after 
64 ing that, ſaid Jones, heſitate a moment!“ 2 
A |, 11 
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' Fapturous ſeuſations, which we ſee from the conlcioul- 
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ſider my friend anſwered the other; I know you are a 
man of honour, and would adviſe no one to act contrary 
to its rules; if there were no other ohjection, can I, atter 
this publication of her diſgrace, think of fach an aihance 
with honour?” „ Undoutredly, replied Jones, and the 
very beſt and trueſt honour, which is go. inels, requires 
it of you. As you mention a ſcruple of this kind, you 
will give me leave to examine it Can you with honour 
be guilty of having, under falſe pretences, deceived a 
young woman and her family, and of having; by theſe 
means, treacherouſly robbed her of her innocence? Can 
you, with honour be the knowing, the wilful occaſion 

nay, the artfal contriver of the ruin of a human being ? | 
Can you, with honour, d-{troy the fame, the peace, nay, 
probably, both the life and foul too of this creature ? Van 
honour bear the thought, that this creature is a tender, 
helpleſs, defenceleſs, young woman? a. young woman 


| who loves, who doats on you, who dies for you; who 


hath placed the ut moſt confidence in your promiſes; and 
to that conficlence hath ſacrificed every thing which is 
dear to her? Can honour ſupport ſuch contemplations as 
theſe a moment?“ 

« Common nenfe, indeed, faid Nightingale, warrants 
all you ſay; but yet you wel! know the opinion of this 
world is ſo contrary to ir, that if I was to marry a whore, 


though my own, | thould be aſhamed of ever ſhowing 


my face again.” | 

« Fie upon it, Mr Nightingale, ſaid Jones, do not call 
her by ſo ungenerous a name; When you promiſed to 
marry her, ſhe becaine your wife; and the hath ſinned 
more againſt prudence than virtue, And what is this 
world, which you would be aſhamed to face, but the 


vile, the fooliſh, and the profligate? Forgive me, if I 


ſay ſuch a ſhame muit proceed from falie modelty, which 
alwavs attends falſe honour as its ſhadow But lam 
well aſſured there is not a man of real ſenſe and good» 
nels in the world, who would not honour and applaud 


the action. But admit no vther would, would not your 


own heart, my triend, applaud it? And do not the warm 


neſs 
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neſs of an honeſt, noble, generous, benevolent action, 
convey more delight to the mind, than the undeſerved 

praiſe of millions? See the alternative fairly before your 
eyes: On the other fide, ſee this poor, unhappy, tender, 


breathing her laſt. Hear her breaking her heart in as 
gonies, fighing out your name; and lamenting, rather 
than accuſing, the cruelty which weighs her down to de- 
ſtruction. Paint to your im:gination the circumſtances 
of her fond, deſparing parent, driven to madneſs, or, per- 
haps to death, by the loſs of her lovely daughter. View 
the poor, helpleſs, orphan- infant; and when your mind 
hath dwelt a moment only on ſuch ideas, conlider your- 
ſelf as the cauſe of all the ruin of this poor, little, worthy, 
n. family. On the other ſide, conſider yourſelf 
as relieving them from their temporary ſufferings. Think 
with what joy, with what tranſports, that lovely creature 
will fly to your arms. Sce her blood returning to her 
pale checks, her fire to her languid eyes, and raptures to 
her tortured breaſt. Conſider the exultations of her mo- 
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made by one act of yours, completely happy. Think of 
this alternative, and ſure I am miſtaken in my friend, if 
it requires any long deliberation, whether he will fink 
thefe wretches down for ever, or, by one generous, noble 
reſolution, raiſe them all from the brink of miſery and 
delpair, to the higheſt pitch of human happineſs. Add 
to this, but one conſideration more that it is your duty fo 
to do,— That the miſery from which you will relievetheſe 
poor people is the miſery which you yourſelf have wit 
fully brought upon them.” | 
O my dear friend, cries Nightingale, I wanted not 
your eloquence to roule me. | pity poer Nancy from 
my ſoul, and would willingly give any thing in my 
power, that no famiiarities had ever pafled between 
us. Nay, believe me, | had many ſtruggles with my 
paſſion, before | could prevail with mylelt to write that 
cruel letter, which hath cauſed all the miſery in that 
uuvbappy family, If i bad no inclinations to comult but 
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believing girl, in the arms of her wretched mother, 


ther, the bappineſs of all. Think of this little family, 


my own, I would warry her to-wwrrow moruing 1 
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would, by Heaven : but you will eaſily imagine how ime 
poſlible it would be to prevail on my father to conſent 
to fuch a match; beſides, he hath provided another for 
me; and to-mortow, by his expreſs command, I am to 
wait on the lady,” . 
I have not the honour to know. your father, ſaid 
Jones ; but ſuppoſe he could be perſuaded, would you 
yourſelf conſent to the only means of preſerving theſe + 
poor people.“ As eagerly as I would purſue my hap- 
pineſs, anſwered Nightingale; for I never shall find it 
in any other women. - O my dear friend, could you 
imagine what I have felt within theſe twelve hours for 
my poor girl, I am convinced the would not engrols all 
you” pity, Paſſion leads me only to her: and if I had 
any fooliſh ſcruples of honour, you have fully ſatisfied 
them: could my father be induced to comply with wy 
dehres, nothing would be wanting to complete my own 
hippineſs, or that of my Nancy. a 

Then I am reſolved to undertake it, ſaid Janes. 
You muſt not be angry with me, in whatever light it 
may be neceflary to ſet this affair, which you may de- 
pend on it, could not otherwiſe be long bid from him: 


tor things of this nature make a quick progreſs when 


once they get abroad, as this unhappilx bath already. 
RBelides, thould any fatal accident follow, as, upon my 
ſoul, 1 am afraid will, unleſ immediately prevented, the 
public wouid ring of your name, in a manner which, if 
your- father hath common humanity muſt offend him. 
It you will therefore tell me where I may fiod the old 
gentleman, I will not loſe a moment in the buſineſs; 
which while I purſue, you cannot do a more generous. 
aclion than by paying a vilit to the poor girl. You will 
find 1 bave not exagerated in the account I have given 
of the wretchedneis of the family.” | 


Nightingale immediately conſented to the propoſal z vo 


and now having acquainted Jones with his father's lod- 
ging, and the coffee houſe where he would moſt probably 
Kind him, he befitated a moment, and then ſaid,“ 2 
dear Lom, you are gaing to undertake an , | 
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If you knew my father, you would never think of ob- 
taining his conſent. _———Stay, there · is one way. 
Suppoſe you told him I was already married, it might 
be eaſier to reconcile him to the fact after it was done; 
and. upon my honour I am fo effected with what 


you have faid, and I love my Nancy fo paſſionately, I 


almoſt wiſh it was done, whatever may be the conſe- 
quence.” 

Jones greatly approved the hint, and promiſed to per» 
ſue it. They then ſeparated, Nightingale to viſit his 
Nancy, and Jones in queſt of the old gentleman. 
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What paſſed betmeem Janes and old Mr Nightingale ; with 
the arrival of a perfon not yet mentioned in this hiflory« 


OTWITHSTANDING the ſentiment of the Ro- 
man ſatiriſt, which Uenies the divinity of fortune, 
and the opinion of Seneca, to the ſame purpoſe; Cicero, 
who was, I believe, a wiſer man than either of them, ex- 
eſsly holds the contrary : and certain it is, there are 
ome incidents in life ſo very ſtrange and unaccountable, 
that it ſeems to require more than human ſkill and fore» 
Tight in producing them 
Of this kind was what now happened to Jones, who 
found Mr Nightingale, the elder, in ſo critical a minute, 
that Fortune, if ſhe was really worthy all the worſhip 
ſhe received at Rome, could not have e ntrived ſuch an- 
other. In ſhort the old gentleman and the father of the 


young lady whom he intended for his ſon, had been hard } 


at it for many hours; and the letter was juſt now gone, 
and had left the former delighted with the thoughts 
that he had ſucceeded in # long contention which had 
been between the two fathers of the future bride and 
bridegroom : in which both endzavoured to over-reach 
the other, and, as it not rarely happens in ſuch ca- 
ſes, both had retreated fully ſatisfied of havipg obtained 
the victory. * 

| e 
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This gentleman whom Mr Jones now viſited, was what 
they call a man of the world; that is to ſay, a man who 
directs his conduct in this world as one who being fully 
perſuaded there is no other, is reſolved to make the moſt 
of this. In his early years he had been bred to trade; 
but having acquired a very good fortune, he had lately 
declined his buſineſs, or, to ſpeak more properly, had 
changed it from dealing in goods to dealing only in mo- 
ney, of which he had always a plentiful fund at command 
and of which he kyew very well how to make a very 
plentiful advantage, | onſet of the geceſſities of pri · 
vate men, and ſometimes of thoſe of the public. He had 
indeed converſed ſo entirely with money, that it may be 
almoſt doubted, whether he imagined there was any other 
thing really exiſting in the world; this, at leaſt, may be 
certainly averred, that he firmly believed notbing elſe to 
have any real value. | 

The reader will, I fancy, allow, that Fortune could not 
have culled out a more improper perſon for Mr Jones to 
attack with any probability of ſucceſs; nor could the 
whimſical lady have directed this attack at a more unſea- 


ſonable time. 


As money was then always uppermoſt in this gentle. 
man's thoughts, ſo the moment he ſaw a ſtranger within 
his dcors, it immediately occurred to his imagination, 


that ſuch a ſtranger was either come to bring him mo- 


ney, or to fetch it from bim. And according as one 
or other of theſe thoughts prevailed, he conceived a 
favourable or unfavourable idea of the perſon who ap- 
proached him. | 

Unluckily for Jones, the letter of theſe was the aſcen- 
dant at preſent; for as a young gentleman had viſited 
bim the day before with a bill from his ſon for a play- 
debt, he apprehended, at the firſt ſight of Jones, that he 
was come on ſuch another errand. Jones therefore had 
no ſooner told him, that he was come on his ſon's ac- 
count, than the old gentleman being confirmed in his 
ſuſpicion, burſt forth into an'exclamation, that he would 
lole bis labour. Ils it then poſſible, Sir, anſwered 
Jones, that you can gueſs my buſineſs?” 4 If I do gueſs 
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it, replied the other, I repeat again to you, you will loſe 
your labour What, I ſuppoſe you are one of thoſe 
ſparks who lead my ſon into all the ſcenes of riot and 
debauchery, which will be his deſtruction; but I ſhall 
pay no more of his bills, I promiſe you. I expect he 
will. quit all ſuch company for the future. If I had 
imagined otherwiſe, I ſhould not have provided a wite 
for him; for I would be inftrumental in the ruin of no 
body © How, Sir, ſaid Jones, and was the lady of 
your providing?“ © Pray, Sir, anſwered the old gentle. 
man, how comes it to be any concern of yours?“ 
© Nay, dear Sir, replied Jones, be not offended that I 
intereſt myſelf in what regards your ſon's happineſs, for 
whom I have ſo great an honour and value. It was upon 
that very account I came to wait upon you, I can't ex- 
preſs the ſatis fact ion you have given me by what you ſay; 
for 1 do aſſure you, your ſon is a perſon for whom I have 
the bigheſt honour. Nay, Sir, it*is not eaſy to ex- 
preſs the eſteem I have for you, who could be ſo gene- 
rous, ſo gocd, ſo kind, ſo indulgent to provide ſuch a 
match tor your ſon ; a Woman, who I dare ſwear, will 
make him the happieſt man upon earth.“ 
There is ſcarce any thing which ſo happily introduces 
men to our good liking, as having conceived ſome alarm 
at their firſt appezrance; when once theſe apprehenſions 
begin to varniſh, we ſoon forget the fears which they oc- 
caſioned, and look on ourſclyes as indebted for our pre- 
your cate to thoſe very perſons who at firſt raiſed our 
„ 6 
Thus it happened to Nightingale, who no ſooner found 
that Jones had no demand on him, as he ſuſpected than 
he began to be pleaſed with his preſence. © © Pray, good Ol 
Sir, laid he, be picafed to fit down TI do not remem- 0 
ber, to have ever had the pleaſure of ſeeing you before'; 
but if you are a friend of my fon, and have any thing 
to ſay concerning this young lady, 1 ſhall be glad to 
bear you, As to her making him happy, it wil be 
bis own fault if ſhe doth not. I have diſcharged my 
duty in taking care of the main article. She will 
Ee, | bring 
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bring him a fortune capable of making any reaſonable, 
prudent, ſober man happy.” © Undonbtedly, cries Jones, 
for the is in herſelf à fortune; ſp beautiful, ſo genteel, 
ſo ſweet tempered, and fo well educated; the is indeed 
u moſt accompliſhed young lady; fings admirably, and 
hath a-moſt delicate hand at the harplichord,” 1 did 
not know. of theſe matters, anſwered the old gentle- 
man, for I never ſaw the lady; but I do not like her the 
worle for what you tell me; and I am the better pleale 
with her father for not laying any ſtreſs on theſe q 
lifications in our bargain. I shall always think it a 
proof of his underſtanding. A ſilly fellow would bave 
brought in theſe articles as an addition to her fortune; 
but to give him his due, he never mentioned any ſuch 
matter; though ro be ſure they are no diſparagements 
to a woman.“ © I do aſſure you, Sir, crics Jones, the _ 
hath them all.in the moſt eminent degree : for my part, 
I own I was afraid you might have been a little back- 
ward, a little leſs inclined to the match; for your ſon 
told me, you had never ſeen the lady; therefore I came 
dir, in that caſe to intreat you, to conjure you, as you 
value the happineſs of your fon, not to be averſe to his 
match with a woman, who hath not only all the good 
qualities I have mentioned, but many more. 
If that was your buſineſs, Sir, ſaid the old gentlemang 
we are both obliged to you; and you, may be perfectly 
eaſy ; for I give you my word, I was very well fatisfied 
with her fortune.” Sir, anſwered Jones, I honour 
you every moment more and more. To be fo cafily ſa- 
tisfied, ſo very moderate on tbat account, is a proof of 
the ſoundneſs of your underſtanding, as well as the no- 
bleneſs of your mind.“ Not ſo very moderate, 
young gentleman, not ſo very moderate,” anſwered the 
father.“ Still more and more noble, anſwered 
Jones, and give me leave to add ſenfible; for ſure it is 
little leſs than madneſs to conſider maney as the ſole 
foundation of happineſs. Such a woman as this with 
her- little, her nothing of a fortune.” ( I find, cries 
the old gentleman, you _ a pretty juſt opinion o 
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money, my friend, or elſe you are better acquainted 
with the perſon of the lady, than with her circum- 
ſtances. Why, pray, what fortune do you imagine this 
lady to have*” “% What fortune ? cries Jones, why 
too contemptible a one to be named for your ſon.“ 
« Well, well, well, faid the other, perhaps he might 
have done better,” Phat I deny, ſaid Jones, for 
the is one of the beſt of women.” Ay, ay, but in point of 
fortune I mean,” anfwered the other — —* And 
yet, as to that now, how much do you imagine your 
friend is to have?” ———* How much, cries J nes, how 
much, Why, at the utmoſt; perhaps 2 cl” * Do vou 
mean to banter me, young gentleman ?” ſaid the father, 
a little angry. — © No upon my ſoul, anſwered Jones, 
4 I am in earneſt; nay, I believe I have gone to the ut · 
1 moſt farthing It I do the lady an injury I atk her par- 
| = don.” „Indeed you do, cries the father |I-am cer- 
tt tain ſhe hath fifty times that ſum, and ſhe ſhall produce 
fiy to that, b-fore I conſent that ſhe ſhall marry my 
ſon ” © Nay, fays Jones, it is too late to talk of con- 
ſent now. If ſhe had not fifty farthings, your ſon 
is rarried ”—* My fon married! anſwered the old gen- 
tlemau with ſurpriſe.” „ Nay, ſaid Jones, I thought 
you was unacquainted with it.“ —“ My ſon married 
ro Miſs Harris!” anſwered he again,——_—t To Miſs 
Harris! ſaid Jones: no dir, to Miſs Nancy Miller, the 
daughter of Mrs Miller, at whoſe houſe he lodged; a 
young lady, who though her mother is reduced to let 
odgings.”-—* Are you bantering, or are you in ear- 
nelt ?” cries the father with a moſt ſolemn voice. © In- 
deed, Sir, . anſwered Jones, I ſcorn the character of a 
banterer. 1 came to you in the moſt ſerious earneſt, 
imagining, as I find true, that your fon had never dared 
to acquaint you with a match ſo much inferior to him in 
point of fortune, tho” the reputation of the lady will ſuf- 
fer it no longer to remain a ſecret.” | N 
While the father ſtood like one ſtruck ſuddenly dumb 
at this news, a gentleman came into the room and ſa- 
luted him by the name of brother. ebe a 
| But 
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But though theſe two were in canſanguinity fo nearly 
related, they were in their diſpoſitions almoſt oppoſites to 
each other. The brother who now arrived had likewife 
been bred to trade, in which he no.ſooner ſaw himſelf 
worth 6co-1. than he purchaſed a ſmall eſtate with the 
greateſt part of it, and retired into the country, where 
he married the daughter of an unbeneficed clergyman; a 
young lacy, who, though the had neither beauty nor 
fortune, had recommended herſelf to his choice entirely 
by her good humour, of which ſhe poſſeſſed a very large 
ſhare. 

With this woman, he had, during twenty five years, 


lived a life more reſembling the model which certain | 


poets aſcribe to the golden age than any of thoſe pat- 
terns which are furniſhed by the preſent times. By her 
he had four children; but none of them arrived at ma- 
turity except only one daughter, whom in vulgar lan- 
guage, he and his wife ſpoiled; that is, had educated 
with the utmoſt tenderneſs and fondneſs ; which the re- 
turned to ſuch a degree, that ſhe had actually refuled a 
very extraordinary match with a gentleman a little turned 
of forty, becauſe ſhe could not bring herſelf to part with 
her parents, 


The young lady whom Mr Nightingale had intended ; 


for his fon was a near neighbour of his brother, and au 
acquaintance of his niece ; and in reality it was upon the 
account of this projected match that he was now come to- 
town; not indeed to forward, but to diluade his brother 
from a purpole which he conceived would inevitably rut 


his nephew; for be foreſaw no other event from an union 


with Miſs Harris, notwithſtanding the largeneſs of her 
fort une, as neither her perſon nor mind ſcemed to him to 
promile any kind of matrimonial felicity; for ſhe-was very 
tall, very thin, very ugly, very affected, very fiily, and 
very ill natured. 8 = 


His brother, therefore, no ſooner mentioned the mar- 


lage of his nephew with Miſs Miller than- he exprefied 
the utmoſt fatisfa&tvn ; and when the father had very 


beggary 


bitterly reviled his as and pronounced. feutence of 
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beggary upon him, the uncle began ia the following man. 
ner : ; 

If you 4 a little cooler, brother, I would aſk you 
whether you love your fon for his ſake or for your 
ewn ? you would anſwer, I ſuppoſe, and fo I ſuppoſe 
you think, for his fake; and doubtleſs it is his happi- | 
neſs Which you intended in the marriage you propoled | 
for him.” q OED | bl 

Nou, brother, to preſcribe rules of happineſs to o- 
- thers hath always appeared to me very abſurd, and to | 
init on doing this very tyrannical, It is a vulgar er- 
ror, I know; but it is nevertheleſs an error And if 
this be abſurd in other things, it is moſtly ſo in the af- 
feir of marriage, the happineſs of which depends en- 
tirely on the affection which ſubtiſts between tlie par- 
_—— i: | 8 i e 
1 have therefore always thought it unreaſonable in 
Parents to deſire to chuſe for their children on this oc- 
caſion; ſince to force attection is en impoſſible attempt; 
nay, fo much doth love abhor forte, that I know not 
whether through an unfortunate, but incurable perverle- 
neſs in our natures, it may not even be impatient of 
rſuaſion.“ — 
« It is however true, that though a parent will not, I 
think, wiſely preſcribe, he ought to be conſulted on this 
_ occaſion, and in ſtrictneſs, perhaps ſhould at leaſt have 
a negative voice. My nephew, therefore, I own, in 
marrying, without aſking your advice, hath been guilty 
of a fault. But, honeſtly ſpeaking, brother, have you 
not a little promoted this fault? Have not your frequenc 
declarations on the ſubject given him a moral certainty 
of your refuſal, where there was any deficiency in point 
of tortune? nay, doth not your preſent anger ariſe foleiy 
from that deficiency ? and if he bath failed in his duty 
here, did you not as much exceed that authority, when 
you abſolutely bargened with him for a woman without 
his knowledge, whom you yourſelf never ſaw, and whom, 
if you had ſeen and known as well as I, it muſt have 
been madneſs in you to have ever thought of bringing 
her into your family, + 
| « Still 
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upon the fiſhes. 
farther, and by the charms of muſic inchanted things 
merely inanimate. Wonderſul both! But neither hiſtor. 
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« Still I own my nephew in a fault; but ſurely it is 
not an unpardonable fault, He hath acted, indeed; 
without your conſent, in a matter in which he ought to- 
have aſked it; but it is in a matter in which his intereſt 
is principally concerned. You yourſelf muſt and will 
acknowledge, that you conſulted his intereſt: only; and 
if he unfortunately differed from you, and hath been 
miſtaken in his notion of happineſs, will you, brother, it _ 
you love your ſon, carry him ill wider from the point? 
will you increaſe the ill conſequences of his ſimple choice? 


will you.endeavour to make an event certain myery to 
him, which may accidentally prove ſo? in a word, bro- 


ther becauſe he hath put it out of your power to make 
his circumſtances as affluent as you would, will you dit> 
treſs them as much as you can?“ 8 | 

By the force of the true catholic faith St Anthony won 


Orpheus and Amphion went a little 


nor fable have ever yet ventured to record an inſtance ot 


any one, who by force of argument and reaſon hath tri- 


umphed over habitual avarice. 
Mr Nightingale, the father, inſtead of attempting to 
anſwer his brother, contented himſelf with only obfery» 
ing, that they bad always differel in their ſentiments con- 
cerning the education of cheir children.“ I with 
ſaid he, brother, you would have confine.l your care to 
your own daughter, and never have troubled yourſelf 
with my fon, who hath, I believe; as little profired by 
your precepts as by your example:“ For young Nigh- 
tingale was his uncie es godſon, and had lived more with 
him than with his farher; ſo that the uncle had often 
declared that he loved his nephew almoit equally with 
his own child. | | 5/2 e 
Jones fell into rapture- with this good gentleman ; 
and when, after much perſuaſion, they found the father 
grew (till more aud more irritzied, initead of appealed, 
Jones condacted the uncle to his neggew at the houle | 
of Mrs Miller. * 0 ' ; * 
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of whom he was well known; for he had ſeveral times 


ning; at hic! Mr Jones having expreſled much pleaſure 
the poor woman feil again into a fit of joy and thankſ- 


_ prevailed on her to return with him back to the company, 
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; Containing ftrange matters. 

A his return to his lodgings, Jones found the ſitua- 
1 rion of affairs greatly altered from what they had 
been at his departure. The mother, the two daughters, 
and young Mr Nightingale, were now: fat down to ſup- 

per together, when the uncle was, at his own deſire, in- 
troduced without any ceremony into the company, to all 


viſited his nephew at that houſe. 

be old gentleman immediately walked up to Miſs 
Nancy, faluted and wiſhed her joy, as he did afterwards 
the mother, and the other ſiſter; and laſtly, he paid the 
proper compliments to his Nephew, with the fame good 
humour and courteſy as if his nephew had married his 
equal cr ſuperior in fortune, with all the previous requi- 
ſites firſt performed. - 88 

Miſs Nancy and her ſuppoſed huſband both turned pale 
and looked rather fooliſh than otherwiſe upon the occa- 
ion; but Mrs Miller touk the firſt opportunity of with- 
drawing; and having ſent for Jones into the dining- room, 
ſhe threw berſelf at his feet, and in a moſt paſſionate 
flood of tears, called him her good angel and the preſer- 
ver of her pocr little family, with many other reſpectful 
and endearing appellations, and made him every acknow- 
ledpmen* which the higheſt benefit can extract from the 
moſt grateful heart. Bs 
After the firit guſt of ber paſſion was a little over, 

which the declared if the had not vented would have 
burit her, ſhe proceed:d to inform Mr. Jones, that all 
matters were fettled between Mr Nightingale and her 
daughter, aud that they were to be married the next mor - 


giviag, which be at length with difficulty ſilenced, and 
whom 


8 „ 
— 


' whom they found in the ſame good humour in w 


hep! FOQUNDLING. » 


* 


* 
they had left them. = hight 


'This little ſociety now paſſed two or three very agrees 
able hours together, in which the uncle, who was a very 
great lover of his bottle, had ſo well plyed his nephew, 

that this-latter, tho' not drunk, began to be ſomewhat 
fluſtered: and now Mr Nightingale taking the old gen- 
tleman with him up ſtairs into the apartment he had lately 
occupied, unboſomed himſelf as follows: * 
« As you have been always the beſt and kindeſt of 
uncles to me, and as you have ſhewn ſach unparalleled 
goodneſs in forgiving: this match, which, to be ſure, 
may be thought a little improvident; I ſhould- never 
forgive myſelt if 1 attempted to deceive you in any 
thing” He then confeſſed the truth, and opened the 
whole affair, f 8 
« How, Jack! ſaid the old gentleman, and are you 
really then not married to this young woman!“ 4e Ng, 
upon my bonour, anſwered Nightingale, I have told you 
the fimple truth.” „My dear boy, cries the uncle, 
kiſſing him, 1 am heartily glad to hear it. I never 
was better pleaſed in my life. If you had been married, 
I ſhould have aſſiſted you as much as was in my power 
to have made the beſt of a bad matter; but there is a 
great difference between conſidering a thing which is 
already done and irrecoverable, and that Ahbich is pet 
to do Let your reaſon have fair play, Jack, and you 
will ſee this match in ſo tooliſh and prepoſterous a 
light, that there will be no need of any difſuaſive ar- 
guments.“ „“ How, Sir, replies young Nightingale, 
is there this difference between having already done an 
- act, and being in honour engaged to do it!?“ „ Pugh, 
ſaid the uncle, hunour is a creature of the world's ma- 
king, and the world hath the power of a Creator ver 
it, and may govern'and direct it as they, pleaſe. Now 
you well Know how trivial theſe breathes of contract 
are thought; even the groſſeſt make but the wonder 
and converſation of a day is there a man whb after 
wards will be more backward in giving you higſlittep - 
or daughter? or is there any Alter or daughter who 
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eve you? Honour is 


„ won!d be more heckward to r 
A concerned in theſe engagements?” “ Pardon me, 


de dir, cries Nightingale, I can never think ſo; and 


"no! »nty honour, but conſcience and humanity are con- 
cerned I am well fatisfied, that was I now to dilap- 
point the young creature, her death would be the con- 
ſequence, and | ſhonld look upon myſelf as her murde- 
rer; nay, as her murderer by the crueleſt of all 


methods, by breaking her heart.” © Break her heart, 


indeed! no, no, Jack, cries the uncle, the hearts of 
women are not fo ſoon broke; they are tough, boy, 
they are tough.” But, Sir, anſwered Nightingale, my 
own affections are engaged, and I could never be happy 


with any other woman. How. often have I heard you 


ſay, that children ſhould be always ſuffered to chuſe for 


themſelves, aud that you would let my couſin Harriet 


doſfo}?. » Why, ay, replied tho old gentleman, fo I 
would have them; but then I would have them chuſe 
wiſely. ———Indeed, Jack, you muſt, and ſhall leave this 


girl.” ———Indeed, uncle, cies tbe other, I muſt and 


will have her.” „ You will, young gentleman! ſaid the 


uncle; 1 did not expect ſuch a word from you. I ſhould. 
not wonder if you had ufed fuch language to your fa- 


ther, who hath always treated you like a dog, and kept 
you at the diſtance which a tyrant preſerves over his 
ſubjze&s ; but I, who have lived with you pon an equal 
2 might ſurely expect better uſage; but I know 

how to accouut for it all! it is all owing to your pre- 

ſterous education, in which I have had too little ſhare. 
Ih here is my daughter now, whom | have brought up as 
my friend, never doth any thing without my.. advice, 
nor ever refules to take it when | give it ber.” „ You 

have never yet given her advice in any affair of this 
kin laid Nightingale; for I am greaily miſtaken 
inT 7 couſin; it ſhe would be very ready to obey,” even 


I, Four ol poſitive commends, in abandoning her incl- 


ons? Don't abuſe my girl, anſwered the old 
ws th tome eotion; don't. abule my Har- 


riet 
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have brought/ ner up 40 hae no inclinations. | 
"Dy tuftcring. her to do wad. | . 
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me, I the pleaſes, I have inured her to a habit of being ples 
and ſed to do whatever I like.” Pardon me, Sir, ſaid 
Nightingale, I have not the leaſt deſign to reflect on 
my couſin for whom I have the greateſt eſteem; and, 
indeed, I am convinced you will never put her to ſo ſe- 
vere a trial, or lay ſuch hard commands on her as you 
would do on me-——But, dear Sir, let us return to 
the company; for they will begin to be uneaſy at our 
long abſence, I muſt beg one favour of my dear uncle, 
which is, that he would not ſay any thing to ſhock the 
poor girl or her mother,” 4 O you need not fear me, 
anſwered he, I underſtand» myſelf too well to affront 
women; ſo I will readily grant you that favour; and, 
in return, I muſt expect another of you.” There are 
but few of your commands, Sir, ſaid Nightingale, which 
I ſhall not chearfully obey.” “ “ Nay, Sir, I aſk nothing, 
ſaid the uncle, but the honour of your company home 
to my lodging, that I may reaſon the caſe a little more 
fully with you; for I would, if poſſible, have the ſatis» 
faction of preſerving wy family, notwithſtanding the 
beadſtrong folly of my brother, who, in his own opinion 
is the wiſeſt man in the world,” | LY tie 
Nightingale, who well knew his uncle to be as head- * 
ſtrong as his father, ſubmitred to attend him home, and 
then they both returned back into the room, herd che | 
old gentleman promiſed ro carry himfelf wich the ſame 
decorum which he had before maintained, [ 
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A ſhort chapter which concludes the beck. 


T HE long abſence of the uncle and nephew had 2 
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ſome evil foreboding in Nancy and her mother, and in- Wl n; 
deed even in Jones himſelf : 30 
When the good company therefore again aſſembled, & tr 
there was a viſible alteration in all their faces; and the WW h. 
good humour which at their laſt meeting univerſally 
- ſhone forth in every countenance, was now changed into 
au much leis agreeable aſpect It was a change indeed 
common enough to the weather in this climate, from 
© . ſunſhine to clouds, from June to December. 
This alteration was not however greatly remarked by 
any preſent; for as they were all now endeavouring to # 
- conceal their own thoughts, and to act a part, they be- 
came all too buſily engaged in the ſcene to be ſpectators 
- of it... Thus, neither the uncle nor nephew ſaw any 
ſymptoms of ſuſpicion in the mother or daughter; nor 
did the mother or daughter remark the over acted com- 
plaiſance of the old man, nor the counterfeit ſatisfaction 
which grinned in the features of the young one. 
Something hke- this, I believe, frequently happens, 
where the whole attention of two friends being engaged 
in the part which each is to act, in order to impoſe on 
the other, neither fees nor ſuſpects the art practiſed a- 
. © - gaioſt himſelf; and thus the thruſt of both (to borrow 
no improper metaphor on the occation) alike takes 
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From the ſame reaſon it is no unuſual thing for bo th 
parties to be over reached in a bargain, though the one 
mult be always the greater loſer; as was he who ſold a 
blind horſe, and received a bad note in payment. 

ur company in about hatf an hour broke up, and the 

uncle carried off his nephew ; but not before the latter 

* had aſſured Miis Nancy, in a whiſper, tha he would at- 

” a her early in the morning, and fulfil all his engage» 
ments. 7 F 

ones, who was the leait concerned in this ſcene, ſaw þ 

++ - the moſt, He did indeed ſulpect the very fact; for be- 


ige N. ther-great-altcration in the behaviour of 
1 * dhe uncle, the diſdarite he » X23" U * ovexitggined 
_ + Evil Mk Wang: the frying off à bridegroom 
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in· nary a a proceeding, that it could be accounted for only bx 
{ imagining that young Nightingale had revealed the whole 
ed, & truth, which the apparent openneſs of his temper, and 
the his beivg fluſtered with liquor, made too probable. 
lly While he was reaſoning with himſelf, - whether he 
nto ſhould acquaint theſe poor people with his ſuſpicion, the 
ed maid of the houſe informed him, that a gentlewoman de- 
om | fired to ſpeak to him —— He went immediately out, and 
taking the candle from the maid, uſhered his viſitant up 
by dlairs, who, in the perſon of Mrs Honour, acquainted | 
to bim with ſuch dreadful news concerning his Sophia, that 
be- he immediately loſt all conſideration for every other per- 
ors ſon: and his whole ſtock of compaſſion was entirely 
ny 8 ſwallowed up in reflections on his own miſery, and on 
nor that of his unfortunate angel | 
m- What this dreadfut matter was, the reader will be in- | 
ion formed, after we have firſt related the many preceeding - | 
eps which produced it, and _ will be the wines. | 
ns, the following book, j : 
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wy Too ſhort to need a prefaces 
«" 


* ERE are a ſet of religious, or rather moral wri- 
* : ters, who teach that virtue is the certain road to 
Happineſs, and vice to miſery, in this world. A very 
wboleſome and comfortable doctrine, and to which we 
have but one objeCtion, namely, that it is not true. 
Indeed, if by virtue theſe writers mean the exerciſe of 
thoſe cardinal virtues, which like good houſewives ſtay 
at home, and mind only the buſineſs of their own fami- 


* 


=” 
| 


wv, 
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theſe contribute and lead to happinels, that I could 
= _» almoſt wiſhj in violation of all the moſt ancient and mo- 
dern ages, to call them rather by the name of wiſdom, 
= than by that of virtue; for, with regard to this life, no 
| {yſtem, Iconceive, was ever wiſer than that of the ar 
Wy cient Epicurians, who held this wiſdom to conſtitute the 


1 | "Kick good ; nor fooliſher than that of. their, oppoſites, 
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In which the hiſtory advances about two days. 


=- ly, 1 ſhall very readily concede the point; for ſo ſurely do 
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thoſe modern epicures, who place all felicity i in the a- 
bundang gratification of every ſenſual appetite. bY” 

But if by virtue is meant (as I almoſt think it ought) 
a certain relative quality which is always buſying itfelf 
without doors, and ſeems as much intereſted in purſuing 
the good of others as its own ; I cannot fo eaſily agree 
that this is the ſureſt way to happineſs; becauſe I am a- 
fraid we muſt then include poverty and contempt, with 
all the miſchiefs which backbiting, envy, and ingratitude, 
can bring on mankind, in our idea of happineſs; nay, 
ſometimes, perhaps, we ſhall be obliged to wait upon the 
ſaid happineſs to a gaol; ſince many by the above vir- 
tue have brought themſelves thither. 

I have not now leiſure to enter upon ſo large a field of 
ſpeculation as here ſeems opening upon me; my deſign 
was to wipe off a doctrine that lay in my way; 2 
while Mr Jones was acting the moſt virtuous part imagi- 
nable in labouring to preſerve his fellow creatures from 
deſtruCtion, the devil, or ſome other evil ſpirit, one per- 
haps cloathed in buigen fleſh, was hard at work to make 
him completely miſerable in the ruin of his Sophia. 

This, therefore, would ſeem an exception to the above 
rule, if indeed it was a ruley but as we have in 2 * 
age through life ſeen ſo many other exceptions tot, we 
chuſe to diſpute the dattrine on which it is four 
which we don't apprehend to be Chriſtian, which we are: 4 
convinced is not true, and which is indeed deſtructive of 
one ot the nobleſt arguments that reaſon alone can fur- 
niſh tbe belief of immortality. \ 

But as the reader's curioſity (if he hath any) muſt be 
now awake, and hungry, we ſhall provide to feed it as 


faſt as we can. | 
In which is Wir a very back en againſt pb, 


1 REMEMBER a wiſe old gentleman, who uſed to 2 
« When children are doing nothing, they are doing 


miſchief,” I will not enlarge this quaint ſaying. to the,” a] 


moſt beautiful part of the creation in general ;. but to © 


far 1 way be dlowed, that when the elteWs of Enes, 
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jealouſy do not appear openly in their proper colours of 
rage and fury, we may ſuſpect that miſchievous paſſion 
to be at work privately, and attempting to undermine, 
what it doth not attack above ground. 

This was exemplified in the conduct of Lady Bellaſton, 
who, under all the ſmiles which the wore in her counte- 
nance, concealed much indignation agaiuſt Sophia; and 
as ſhe plainly ſaw that this young lady ſtood between her 
and the full indulgence of her deſires, the reſolved to 
get rid of her by ſome means or other; nor was it long 
betore a very favourable opportunity of accomplithing 
this prefented itſelf to her. 

The reader may be pleaſed ro remember, that when 
Sophia was thrown into that conſternation at the play- 
houſe, by the wit and humour of a. fet of young geutie- 
men who call themſclves the town, we informed him, 

that ſhe had put herſelf under the protection of a young 
nobleman, who had very ſafely conducted her to ber 
chair. ; 

This pile, who frequently viſited Lady Bellaſton, 
had mere than once feen Hophia there ſince her arrival 
in town, and had conceived a very great liking to her; 
which liking, as beauty never looks more amable than 

diſtreſs, Sophia had in this fright lo encreaſed, that 

| might pow, without any great impropriety, be laid 
to be actually in love with her. 

It may catily be believed that he would not ſuffer fo 
handiome an occaſion of improving his acquaintance 

with the beloved object as now offered itſclf, to elapie, 
when even good breeding alone might have prompted 
him to pay her a viſit. 
The next morning, therefore, after this accident, he 
waited on -ophia, with the uſual compliments, and hopes 
that ſhe had received no harm from her laſt night's ad- 
venture. 

DAs love, like fire, when okire thoroughly | kindled, is 
ſoon blown into a flame, Sophia, in a very ſhort time, 
completed her conqueſt. Time now flew away unper- 
ceived, and the noble lord had been two hours in com- 
pany with the lady, before it entered into his head _ 
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he had made too long a vlſit. Though this circumſtance 
alone would have alarmed Sophia, who was ſomewhat 
more a miſtreſs of computation at preſent, ſhe had in- 
deed much more pregnant evidence, from the eyes of 
her lover, of what paſt within his boſom; nay, though 
he did not make any open deelaration of his paſſion, yet 
many of his expreſſions were rather too warm, and too 
tender to have been imputed to complaiſance, even in 
the age when ſuch complaiſance was in faſhion the very 
reverſe of which is well known to be the reigning mode 
made at preſent. 3 

Lady Bellaſton had been apprifed of his Lordſhip's vi - 
fit at his firſt arrival, and the length of it very well ſa- 
tisfied her, that things went as ſhe wiſhed, and as indeed 
ſhe had ſuſpected, the ſecond time ſhe ſaw this young 
couple together. This bufineſs ſhe rightly, I think, 
concluded, that ſhe ſhould by no means forward, by 
mixing in the company while they were together ; the 
| therefore ordered her ſervants, that when my Lord was 
going, they ſhould tell him ſhe deſired to ſpeak with 
him, and employed the intermediate time. in meditating 
how beſt to accompliſh a ſcheme, which ſhe made no 
doubt but his Lordſhip would very readily , embrace the 
exęcution of. | 1 3 
Lord Fellamar (for that was the title of this young 
nobleman) was no ſooner introduced to her Ladythip, 
than ſhe attacked him in the following ſtrain; ® Bleſs me, 
my Lord, are you here yet? I thought my ſervants had 
made a miſtake, and let you go away; and { wanted to 
ſee you about an affair of ſome importance.” An- 
deed, Lady Bellaſton, ſaid he, I don't wonder you are a- 
ſtoniſhed at the length of my viſe; for F have ſtaid a- 
dove two hours, and I did not think I had ſtaid above 
half a one.“ © What am I to conclude from thence, 


my Lord? ſaid ſhe; the company mult be very agreeable 


which can make time ſhde away fo very decengdut.” —— 
Upon my honour, faid he, the moſt agreeable I ever 
ſaw. Pray tell me, Lady Beilaſton, who is this blazing 
fiar which you have produced among us all of a_tuddea?” 
———=* What blazing itar, my Lord ? laid ihe, affecting 
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a ſurpriſe.” 4 mean, ſaid he, the lady I ſaw. here the 
other day, whom I had laſt night in my arms at the play- 
houſe, and to whom I have been making that unreaſon- 
able viſit.” «Q, my couſin Weſtern! ſaid ſhe:“ 
« Why, that blazing ſtar, my Lord, is the daughter of a 
ceuntry booby Squire, and hath been in, town about a 
fortnight, for the firſt time.“ « Upon my foul ſaid 
he, I ſhould ſwear ſhe had been bred up in a court; for 
beſules her beauty, I never ſaw any thing ſo genteel, fo 
fenſible, fo polite. O brave {cries the lady ; my 
coulin hath you 1 find“ “ Upon my honour, an- 
fwered he, I with ſhe had; for I am in love with her to 
de ſtraction * oh Nay, my Lord, ſaid ſhe, it is not 
withing yourſelf very ill neither, for the is a very great 
fortune: I affure you the is an only child, and her fa- 
ther's eſtate is a good 3coc |. a year,” © Then I can aſ- 
ſure you, Madam, anſwered the Lord, I think her the 
beſt match in England.” „ Indeed, my. Lord, replied 
ſhe, if you like her, I heartily with you had her.” If 
you think ſo kindly of me, Madam, ſaid he, as the is a 
relation of yours, will you do me the honour to propoſe 
it to her father?“ © And are you really then in earneſt? 


- cries the lady, with an affected gravity.” „ hope Ma- 


dam, anſwered he, you have a better opinion of me, than 
to imagine I would jeſt” with your Ladyſhip in an affair of 
this kind.” © Indeed, then, ſaid the Lady, I will moſt 
readily propoſe your Lordſhip to her father; and I can, 
I believe, aſſure you of his joyful acceptance of the pro - 
poſal but there is a bar, which I am almoſt aſhamed 
to mention; and yet it is one you will never be able to 
conquer. You have a rival, my Lord, and a rival who, 
though I bluſh to name him, neither you nor all the 
world, will ever be able to conquer.“ Upon my word, 
Lady Bellaſton, cries he, you have ſtruck a damp to my 
heart, which hath almoſt deprived me of being.” “ Fie! 
my Lord, faid ſhe; I ſhould rather hope I had ſtruck 
fire into you. A lover, and talks of damps in your heart! 
I rather imagined you would have aſked your rival's 
name, that you might have immediately entered the liſts 
with him,” *1 promiſe you, Madam, anſwered Acad 
248 | 5 
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there are very few things I would not undertake for your 
charming coulin ; but pray who is this happy nan?“ 
« Why he is, faid ſhe, what Il am ſorry to-lay 
moſt happy men with us are, one of the loweſt fejlows 
in the world. He is a beggar, a baſtard, a foundling, 
a fellow in meaner circumſtances than one of your Lord - 
thip's footmen.” © And is it poſſible, cried he, that a 
young creature with ſuch. perfections thould think of 
beſtowing herſelf ſo unworthily?” “ Alas! my Lord, 
anſwered ſhe, confader the country —the bane of all 
young women is the country. There they learn a ſet of 
romantic notions of love, and I know not what folly 
which this town and good company can ſcarce eradicate 
in a whole winter.” „ Indeed, Madam, replie l my 
Lord, your couſin is of too immenſe a value to be thrown. 
away; ſuch ruin as this muſt be prevented.“ Alas! 
cries ſhe, my Lord how can it be prevented? The family 
Hath already done all in-their power, but the girl is, I. 
think, intoxicated, and nothing leis than. ruin will con- 
tent her. And, to deal more openly with you, I expect 
every day to hear ſhe is run away with him.” „ What 
you telt me, Lady Bellaſton, anſwered his Lordihip, af - 
fects me moſt tenderly, and only raiſes my compaſſion, 
initead of leſſening my adorat ion of your couſin. Some 
means mult be found to preſerve ſo ineſtimable a jewel: 
 Hath your Ladyſhip endeavoured to reafon with her ? 
Here the Lady affected a laugh, and cried, My dear Lord, 
fure you, know us better than to talk of realoning a young 
Woman out of her inclinations ? Theſe ineſtimable jewels 
are as deaf as the jewels they wear; time, my. Lard, 
time is the only medicine to cure their folly ; but this is 
a medicine which 1 am certain the will not take; nay,. 
I live ia hourly horrors on, her account. In thort; no- 
thing but violent methods will do.” „What is to be 
done! cries my Lord, What methods are to be taken? 
s there any method upon earth? —0h! Lady 
Bellaſton! there is nothing which I would not undertake: 
for iuch a reward“ J really know not, anſwered 
the ly, atter a pauſe; and then pauſing again, ſhe gried 
out, —-Upoa ay toul, I am at wy wit's end on this girl's: 
e n account, 
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account. If ſhe can be preſerved ſomething muſt be 
done immediately; and, as I ſay, nothing but violent 
methods will do. If your Lordſhip hath really this at- 
tachment to my couſin, (and, to do her juſtice, except in 
this ſilly inclination, of which ſhe will ſoon ſce her folly, 
* the is every way deſerving,) I think there may be one 
way, indeed it is a very q iſagreeable one, and what lam Q' 
almoſt afraid to think of, —- It requires great ſpirit, I 
promiſe you.” © I am not conſcious, Madam, aid he, 
of any defect there; nor am I, | hope, ſuſpected ot any 
ſuch. It muſt be an egregious deft&-indeed, which could 
make me backward on this occation '”” „ Nay, my Lord, 
anſwered ſhe, I am far from doubting you, I am much 
mclined to doubt my own courage; for I muit run a mon- 
ſtrous riſk In ſhort, I muſt place ſuch a confidence on 
your honour as a wiſe woman will ſcarce ever place in a 
man on any conſideration” In this point likewite my 
Lord very well ſatisfied her for his reputation was ex- 
tremely clear, and common fame did him no more tian 
juſtice in ſpeaking well of him. Well then, faid the, 
my Lord, -1—I vow 1 cant bear the apprebention of it. 
— No, it muſt not be. At leaſt every other method 
+ muſt be tried. Can you get rid of your engagements, 
and dine here to day? Your Lordſhip will have an op- 
ortunity ot ſeeing a little more of Miſs Weſtern. 1 
e you we have no time to loſe, Here will be no. 

y but Lady Betty, and Miſs Eagle, and Colonel Ham. 
ſted, and Jom Edwards; they will all go foon, — and [ 
ſhail be at home to no body. Then your Lady may be a 
little more explicit. Nay, I will conmive ſome method 
to convince you of her attachment toxhis fellow. 

Lord made proper compliments, accepted the invitation, 
and then they parted to drels, it being now paſt three 
in he morning, or to reckon by the old ſtyle, in the al- 
ternoon. AS 
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CHAP, Il 
A further explanation of the foregoing deſign. 


Proven the reader may have long ſince con- 


cluded Lady Bellatton to be a member (and no 
inconſiderable one) of the great world, ſhe was in reality 
a very conſiderable member of the little world by which 
appellation was diſtinguiſhed a very worthy and honour- 
able ſociety which not long ſince flouriſhed in this kings 
dom. 

Among other good principles upon which this ſociety 
was founded, there was one very remarkable; for as it 
was a rule of an honourable club of heroes, who aſſem 
'bled at the cloſe of the late war, that all the members 
ſhould every day fight once at leaſt: fo it was in this, 


that every member ſhould within the twenty-four hours 


tell at leaſt one merry fib, which was to be propagated 
by all the brethren and ſiſter hood do. 

Many idle ſtories were told about this ſociety, which, 

from a certain quality, may be, perhaps not unjuſtly, 


| ſuppoſed to have come from the ſociety themſelves; as, 


that the devil was the preſident ; and that he fat in per- 
fon in an elbow-chair at rhe upper end of the table. But 


upon very ſtrict inquiry, i find there is not the leaſt truth 


in any of thoſe tales, and that the aſſembly conſiſted in 
reality of a ſet of very good fort of people, and the fibs 
which they propagated were of a harmleſs kind, and 
tended only to produce mirth and good humour. 
Edwards was likewiſe a member of this comical ſock 


ety to him therefore Lady Beliaſton applied as a pro» 


per inſtrument for her purpoſe, and furnithed him with 
a fib, which he was to vent whenever the lady gave him 
her cue; and this was not to be till the evening, when 
all the company but Lord Fellamar and himſelf were 
gone, and while they were engaged in a rubber at 


_ whiſt. B 
100 this time then, which was between ſeven an 


eight in the evening, we will convey our reader; When 
| | Lady 


bo 
f 


| 
. 
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Lady Bellaſton, Lord Fellamar, Miſs Weſtern, and Tom 
being engage at whiit, and in the laſt game of their 
rubbers, Dom received his cue from Lady Bellaſton, 
which was, I proteſt, Tom, you are grown intolera- 
ble lately 3 you uſed to tell us all the news of the town, 


and now you know no more of the world than if you 


lived out of it.” | 
Mr Edwards began then as follows: “ The fault is 
not mine, Madam; it lies in the dullueſs of the a 
that doth nothing worth talking ot. — O la! tho' now 
T think on*t, there hath a terrible accident befallen poor 
Colonel Wilcox. — 


concerned for him.“ 
What is it, pray!” ſays Lady Bellaſton. 
«© Why, he hath killed a man this morning in a duel, 
that's all.“ | 
.His Lordſhip, who was not in the fecret, aſked grave- 


ly, whom he nad Killed ? To which Edwards antwered, 


A young fellow we none of us know; a Somerlſetthire 
lad juſt come to town, one Jones his name is; a near re- 
lation of one Mr Allworthy, of whom your Lordthip,'L 
believe, hath heard. I faw the lad lie dead in a coffee 
houſe. Upon my foul, he is one of the- fineſt corpſes 
I ever ſaw in my life.” : 7 
Sophia, who had juſt began to deal as Jom had men- 
_ tioned that a man was killed, ſtopt her hand, and liſten- 
end with attention, (for all ſtot ies of that kind affected 
ber;) but no fooner had he arrived at the latter part of 
the (tory, than the began to deal again; and having dealt 
three cards to one, and ſeven to another, and ten to a 
third, at laſt dropt the reſt from her hand, and fell back 
in her chair. | a 


The company behaved as uſual on theſe occalions, . 


The uſual diſturbance enſued, the uſual aſſiſtance was 


" ſummoned, and Sophia at laſt, as it is uiual, returned a- 


gain to life, and ſoon after was, at her earneſt deſire, led 
to her own apartment; where, at my Lord's requeſt, 
Lady Bellaiton acquauited her with the truth, attempted 
to carry it off as a jeſt of her own, aud comforted her 
4 \ a 5 . with 


Poor Ned. — You knew him, my. 
Lord; every body knows him; faith! I am very much 
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with repeated aſſurances, that neither his Lordſhip, nor 
Tom, tho' ſhe had taught him the ſtory, were in the 
true ſecret of the affair. 

There was no further evidence neceſſary to convince 
Lord Fellamar how juſtly the caſe had been repreſented 
to him by Lady Bellaſton: and now, at her return into 


the room, a ſcheme was laid between theſe two noble 


perſons, which tho? it appeared in no very heinous light 


to his Lordſhip, (as he faithfully promiſed, and faithfully 


reſolved too, to make the? dy all the fublequent amends 
in his power by marriage;) yet many of our readers, we 
doubt not, will ſee with juſt deteſtation. 

The next evening at ſeven was appointed for the fatal 
purpaſe, when Lady Bellaſton undertook that Sophia 
ſhould be alone, and his Lordſhip ſhould be introduced 
to her. The whole family were to be regulated for the 
purpoſe, moſt of the ſervants diſpatched out of the 
houſe; and for Mrs Honour, who, to prevent ſuſpicion, 
was to beleft with her miſtreſs till his Lordſhip's arrival, 
Lady Bellaffon herſelf was to engage her in an apartment 
as diſtant as poſſible from the ſcene of the intended miſ- 
chief, and out of the hearing of Sophia. 

Matters being thus agreed on, his Lordſhip took his 
leave, and her Lady ſhip retired to reſt, highly pleaſed 
with a project, of which ſhe had no reaſon to doubt the 
ſucceſs, and which promiſed ſo effectually to remove So» 
phia from being any future obſtruction to her amour with 
Jones, by means of which ſhe ſhould never appear to be 
guilty, even if the fact appeared to the world; but this 
the made no doubt of preventing, by huddling up a mar- 
riage, to which ſhe thought the ravithed Sophia would 
eaſily be brought to conſent, and at which all the reſt of 
her family would rejoice. | 5 

But affairs were not in ſo quiet a ſituation in the boſom 
of the other conſpirator ; his mind was toſt in all the 
diſtracting anxicty ſo nobly deſcribed by Shakeſpeare, 


Between the acting of a dreadful thing, 
And the firit mation, all the interim is fo 


—— RTE 
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| Like a phantaſma, or a hideous dream; : 
The genius and the mortal inſtruments 
Are then in council; and the ſtate of man, 
Like to a little kingdom, ſuffers then 
The nature of an inſurrection. —— 


Though the violence of his paſſion had made him ea- 
'gerly embrace the firſt hint of this deſign, eſpecially as 
it came from a relation of the lady, yet when that friend 
to reflection, a pillow, had «faced the action itſelf in all 
its natural black colours before his eyes, with all the 
conlequences: which' muſt, and thoſe which might pro- 
bably attend it, his reſolution began to abate, or rather 
indeed to go over to the other ſide; and after a long 
conflict whith laſted a whole night between honour and 
appetite, the former at length prevailed, and he deter. 
= to wait on Lady Bellaſton, and to relinquiſh the 

de Zn. | 
Lady Bellafton was in bed, though very late in the 
morning, and Sophia ſitting by her bed fide, when the 
ſervant acquainted her that Lord Fellamar was below 
in the parlour; upon which her Ladyſhip defired him 
to ſtay, and that the would ſee him preſently ; but the 
ſervant was no ſooner departed than poor Sophia began 
to intreat her couſin not to encourage the viſits of that 
odious lord (fo ſhe called him, though a little unjuſtly) 
upon her account. © 1 (ee bis deſign, ſaid ſhe; for be 
made downright love to me yeſterday morning: but 
as I am reſolved never to admit it, I beg your Ladyſhip 
not to leave us alone together any more, and to order 
the ſervants, that, if he inquires for me, I may be always 
denied to him.” - 

«Ia! chiid, ſays Lady. Betlaſton, you country girls 
- have nothing but {weet hearts in your heads; you fan- 
cy every man who is civil to you is making love, He 
is one of the moſt gallant young fellows about town, 
and, I am convinced, means no more bana little gal- 
lantry. Make love to you indeed! | with with all my 
heart he would, and you mult be an errant mad woman 

„ do refuſe him.“ o 


« But 


« But as 1 ſhall certainly be that mad woman, cries 
Sophia, I hope his viſits ſhall not be intruded upon 
me.” 3 | | 
« O child, ſaid Lady Bellaſton, you need not be fo 
fearful; if you reſolve to run away with that Jones, I 
know no perſon who can hinder you.” | 

„ Upon ny honour, Madam, cries Sophia, your 
Lady(hip injures me. I will never run away with any 
man, nor will I ever marry contrary to my father's in- 
clinations.“ | | 7 

« Well, Miſs Weſtern. ſaid the lady, if you are not 
in a humour to ſee company this morning, you may re- 
tire to your own apartment; for I am not freightened at 
his Lordſhip, and muſt ſend fr him up into my dreſſing 
room.“ K* 1 i 

Sophia thanked her Ladyſhip, and withdrew: and 
preſently afterwards Fellamar was admitted up ſtairs. 


Cn A F. W. 


By which it will appear how dangerous an adwacate a lady in, 
| auen ſbe applies her eloquence to an ill purpſes 


| | ; Kr et) * 
F7 HEN Lady Bellaſton heard the young Lord's 
ſcruples, the treated them with the ſame diſdain. 

with which one of thoſe ſaves of the law, called News. 
gate ſolicitors, treats the qualms of conſcience in a young, 
witneſs, „ My dear Lord, ſaid ſhe, you certainly want 


belt drams, Fy upon it! have more reſolution Are 
you frightened at the word rape; or are you apprehen- 
hve Well! if the ſtory of Helen was modern, I 
ſhould thigk it unnatural; I mean the behaviour of 
Paris, not the fondneſs of the lady; for all women love 
a man of ſprit There is another ſtory of the Sabine 
ladies, — and that too, I thank heaven is very ancient. 
Your Lordſhip, perhaps, will admire my reading; but 
I think Mr Hooke tells us, they made tolerable good 

A Wies 
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a cordial, I muſt ſend to Lady Edgely for one of her | 
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wives afterwards. I fancy few of my married acquain- 
tance were raviſhed by their huſbands.” * Nay, dear 
Lady Bellaſton, cried he don't ridicule me in this 
manner.” © Why, my good Lord, anſwered ſhe, do 
you think any woman in England would not laugh at 
you in her heart, whatever prudery ſhe might wear in 
her countenance! — You force me to uſe a ſtrange 
kind of language, and to betray my ſex moſt abominably: 
but I am contented with knowing my. intentions are 
good, and that I am endeavouring to ſerve my couſin : 
for I think you will make ber a good huſband notwith- 
ſtanding this; or, upon my ſoul, I would not even per- 
ſuade her to fling herſelf away upm an empty title. 
She would rot upbraid me hereafter with having loſt a 
man of ſpirit; {or that his. enemies allow this poor young 
fellow to be. | | 
Let thoſe who have had the fatisfafion of hearing re- 
flections of this kind from a wife or miſtreſs, declare 
whether they are at all ſweetened by coming from a fe- 
male tongue Certain it is, they funk deeper into his 
Lordſhip than any thing which Demoſthenes or Cicero 
could have faid on the occaſion. | . 
Lady Bellaſton perceiving ſhe had fired the vg 
lord's pride, began now, like a true orator. to roule 
other paſſions to its aſſiſtance. My Lord, ſays ike, 
in a graver voice, you will be pleaſed to remember, you 
mentioned this matter to me firſt ; for I would not ap- 
pear to you in the light of one who is endeavouring to 
put off my couſin upon you. Fourſcore thouſand pounds 
do not ſiand in need of an advocate to recommend them.“ 
« Nor doth Mits Weſtern ſaid he, require any recommen- 
dation from her fortune; for, in my opinion, no woman 
ever had half der charms.” © Yes, yes, ty Lord, re: 
plied the Lady, looking in the glaſs, thereave been 
women with more than half ber charms, I affure you ; 
not that I need leſſen her on that account: fp is a moſt 
delicious. girl, that's certain; and within the e few hours 
ſhe will be in the arms of one who ſurely doth not de- 


ſerve her, though I will give him his due, I believe he is 


truly a man of ſpirit,” 
1 « I hope 
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4 J hope ſo, Madam, ſaid my Lord; though I muſt 
own he doth not deſerve her; for unleſs heaven, or 
your Ladyſhip diſappoint me, ſhe ſhall within that time 

mine.“ * f 
„ Well ſpoken, my Lord, anſwered the Lady; I pro- 
miſe you no Ciſappointment ſhall happen from iy ſide; 
and within this week I am convinced I thalt call your 
Lordſhip my couſin in public.“ 

The remainder of this ſcene conſiſted entirely of 
raptures, excuſes and compliments, very pleaſant to 
have heard from the parties, but rather dull when re- 
lated at ſecond hand. Here therefore we {hall put aft 
end to this dialogue and haſten to the fatal hour, when 
every thing was prepared for the deſtruction of poor 
Sophia. 

But this being the moſt tragical matter in our whole 
hiſtory, we ſhall treat it in a chapter by itſelf, 


re- 

are | 

te- | © 

his : | C H A P . V. 

oY Containing ſeme matters which may affe and others which 
as | may ſurpriſe the readere 

1 "DN HE clock had now ſtruck ſeven, and poor Sophia, 
Ga alone aud melancholy, fat reading a tragedy. It 


5. was the Fatal Marriage; and the was now come to that 
P part where the poor diſtreſſed Iſabella diſpoſes of her 
nds edding ring. | | 
+ Here the book dropt from her hand, and a ſhower of 
tears ran down into her boſom. lu this ſituation ſhe had 
continued a minute, hen the door opened, and in came 
mo Lord Feilamar, Sophia flarted from ber chair at bis 
entrance zud his Lordthip advanciag forwards and ma- 
bed king a loW bow, ſaid, „I am afraid, Mus Weſtern, I 
: break in upon you abruptly.” ** ludeed, my Lord, 
lays the, I muſt own myſclt a little lurprited at this un- 
uk? expected vilit.“ 4 It this vilit be unexpected, Madan), 
auſwered Lord Fellamar, my eyes mult have been very 
fathlels interpreters of n * when laſt I hau ene 
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honour of ſeeing you: for ſurely you could not other= 
wiſe have hoped to detain my heart in your poſſeſſion, 
without receiving a viſit from its owner.” Sophia, con- 
fuſed as ſhe was, anſwered this b mbaſt (and very 
perly I think) with a look of inconceivable diſdain My 
Lord then made another and a longer ſpeech of the 
ſame fort. Upon which Sophia, trembling, faid, “ Am 
I really to conceive your Lordſhip to be out of your 
ſenſes? ſure, my Lord, there is no other excuſe for 
ſuch behaviour.“ „J am, indeed, Madam, in the ſi- 
tuation/you ſuppoſe, cries his Lordſhip; and ſure vou 
will pardon the eccts of a frenzy which you yourlelf 
have occaſioned: for love hath ſo totally deprived me 
of reaſon, that I am ſcarce accountable for any of my 
ations” „Upon my word, my Lord, ſaid Sophia, I 
neither underſtand your words nor your behaviour“ 

« Suffer me then, Madam, cries he, at your feet to ex- 
plain both, by laying open my foul to you, and declar- 
ing that I doat on you to the higheſt degree of diſtrac- 
tien. © moſt adorable, moſt divine creature! What lan- 
guage can expreſs the ſentiments of my heart?“ 1 
do afſure you, my Lord, ſaid Sophia, I ſhall not ſtay 
to hear any more of this” © Do not, cries he, think 
of leaving me thus cruelly : could you know half the 
torments which 1 feel, that render boſom muſt pity 
what thoſe eyes have cauſed.” Then fetching a deep 
ſigh and laying hold of her hand, he ran on for ſome 
minutes · in a tirain which would be little more pleaſing 
to the reader than it was to the lady; and at laſt con- 
cluded with a declaration, That if he was maſter of the 
world, he would lay it at her feet. Sophia then' forci- 
bly puiling away her hand from his, anſwered with 
much ſpirit, ** ] promiſe you, Sir, your world and its 
maſter, I ſhould ipurn from me with equal temps.“ 
She then offered to go, and Lord Fellamar, again lay- 
ing hold of her hand, ſaid, * Pardon me, my beloved 
angel, freedoms which nothing but deſpair could have 
tempted me to take. Believe me, could I have had 
any hope that my title and fortune, neither of them in- 
conſiderabie, unleis when compared with your worth, 


| would 
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would have been accepted, I had in the ; umbleſt man- 
ner preſented them to your acceptance. But I 
cannot loſe you.————by Heaven, 1 will ſooner part 
with my foul You are, you muſt, you ſhall be on- 
ly. mine.” © My Lord, fays the, I intreat you to deſiſt 
from a vain purſuit ; for, upon my honour, I will never 
hear you on this ſubject. Let go my hand, my Lord; 
for I am reſolved to go from you this moment; nor will 
I ever ſee you more.” „Then, Madam, cries his Lord- 
ſhip, I muſt make the beſt ule of this moment; for I 
cannot, nor will I live without you“ What do 
you mean, my Lord? ſaid Sophia; L will raiſe th: 
family.“ I have no fear, Madam, anſwered he, b ut 
of loſing you, and that I am reſolved to prevent, the 
only way which deſpair points our to me. — He then 
caught her in his arms; upon which ſhe ſcreamed fo 
loud, that ſhe mu!t have alarmed ſome one to her al- 
ſiſtance, had not Lady Bellaſton taken care to remo 
all ears. X 
But a more lucky circumſtance happened to poor So- 
phia : another noiſe now broke forth, which almoſt 
drowned her cries; for now the whole houſe rang with, 
« Where is ſhe? D— me, I'll unkennel her this in- 
ſtant. Shew me her chamber, I ſay. Where is my 
daughter? I know ſhe's in the houſe, and Fil tee her 
if (he's above ground. Shew me where ſhe is.. 
At which laſt words the door flew open, and in came 


Squire Weſtern, with bis parton, and a ſet of myrmidons 


at his heels. | | 
How miſerable muſt have been the condition of poor 


Sophia, when the enraged voice of her father was wel» 


come to her ears? Welcome indeed it was, and luckily 
did he come; for it was the only accident upon earth 
which could have preſerved the peace of her mind from 


being for ever deſtroyed. W 


Sophia, notwirhſtanding her freight, preſently knew 
her father's voice; and his lordthip, notwithſtanding his 
paſſion, knew the voice of reaſon, which peremptorily 
aſſured him, it was not now a time for the perpetration 


of his villainy. * — 
3 2 | 


* 


' * 
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and hearing :'kewiſe whoſe it was, (for as the Squire 
more than once roared forth the word daughter, to So- 
phia, in the midſt of her ſtruggling, cried out upon her 
father; he thought proper to relinquiſh his prey, having 


only diſordered her handkerchief, and with his Fn lips 
committed violence on her lovely neck. 


If the reader's imagination doth not aſſiſt me, I ſhall 
never be able to deſcribe the ſituation of theſe two per- 
ſons when Weſtern came into the room. Sophia totter- 


ed into ber chair, where the fat diſordered, pale, breath- 


lels, burſting with indignation at Lord Fellamar, af- 
frighted, and yet more rejoiced at the arrival of her fa- 


ther. 
His lordſhip ſat down near her, with the bag of his 


wig hanging over one of his ſhoulders, the reſt of his 
dreis being ſomewhat diſordered, and rather a greater 


proportion of linen than is uſual appearing at his bolom, 


As to the reſt, he was amazed, affrighted, vexeds and a- 


ſhamed. 
As to Squire Weſtern, he happened, at ki tim, to 


be overtaken by an enemy which very trequen:ly pur- 


ſues, and ſeldom fails to overtake molt of the country 
gentlemen of this kingdom. He was, literally ſpeaking, 


drunk; which circuniſtance, together with bis natural 
impetuofity could produce no other effect, than his run- 


ning immediately up to his daughter, upon which he fell 
foul with his tongue in the moſt inveterate manner; nay, 


he had probably committed violence with his hands, had 
not the parſon interpoſed, ſaying,“ For Heaven's fake, 


Sir, animadvert that you are in the houſe of a great 
lady. Let me beg you to mitigate your wrath; it thould 
miniſter a tulneſs of ſati-faction that you have found 


your daughter ; for as to revenge it belongeth not unto 


us. I ditcern great contrition in the countenance of the 


younlady. I ſtand atlured, if you will forgive her, the 
will repent of all paſt offences, and return, into her 


duty.” 


The ſtrengtb of the parſon's arms had at firſt been of 
more ſervice than the ſtrength of his rhetoric. How- 


Ra his laſt words wrought ſome effect, and the ſquire 
| anſwered, 
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anſwered, “ l' forgee her, if ſhe will na un. If wot 2 
un, Sophy, le forgee thee all. Why loft unt ſpe & 
Shat ha un? dn ne, ſhat ha un? Why doſt unt am 
ſwer? was ever ſuch a ſtubborn tuoad :?“ 

« L2t me entreat you, Sir, be a little more 8 
faid the parſon; you frighten the young lady fo, that you 
deprive her of all power of utterance.” 

« Power of mine a——, anſwered the ſquire. You 
take her part then, you do! a pretty parſon truly, 

to (ide with an undutiful child. Yes, yes, I will gee 
you a living with a pox, I'll gee un to the devil 
ſooner.” 

% humbly crave your pardon, faid the parſon; 1 aſ- 
ſure your worſhip I meant no ſuch matter.” 

My Lady Bellaſton now entered the room, and came 
up to the ſquire, who no ſooner ſaw her, than refolving 
to follow the inſtructions of his ſiſter, he made her a very 
civil bow, in the rural manner, and paid her ſome of his 
beſt compliments. He then immediately proceeded to 
bis complaints, and ſaid, “ There, my lady couſin; there 
ſtands the moſt undutifut child in the world; ſhe han- 
kers after a beggarly raſcal, and won't marry one of the 
22 matches in all England, that we have provided 

r her 

« Indeed, Couſin Weſtern, anſwered the lady, I ary 
perſuaded you wrong my couſin. I am ſure the hath a 
better underſtanding» I am convinced the will not 
refuſe what the muſt be tenfible is fo much to her ad- 
vantage,” 

This was a wilful miſtake in Lady Bellaſton; for ſhe 
well knew whom Mr Weſtern meant; though, perbaps,. 
ſhe thought he would be eaſily reconciled to his Lord- 
{hip's propoſals. 

Do you hear there, quoth the ſquire, What her la- 
dyihip ſays ? All your family are for the match. Come, 


hy 'op ny, be a good girl, and be dutiful, and mak» your: 


ta her happy.“ 
If my death will make you hippy, Sir, anſwer-d So- 
Pula, you will thortly be | 
E 3 ae Ay t 
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« It is a lie, Sophy ; it is a dn d lie, and you know 
"it ſaid the ſquire.” 
Indeed, Miſs Weſtern, ſaid Lady Bellaſton, you'in- 
jure your father; he hath nothing in view. but your in- 
tereſt in this match; and J and all your friends muſt ac - 
knowledge the higheſt honour dane to your tot in 
the propoſal.“ 
Ay, all of us, quoth the quire: nay, it was no pro- 
poſal of mine- She knows it was her aunt propoſed it 
to me firſt. Come, Sophy, once more let me beg 
you to be a good girl, and gee me your conſeut N N 
your cbuſin.“ | 
© Let me give him your hand, couſin, ad the lady. 
It is the faſhion now a 28 to diſpenſe with time and 
long courtſhip's.” 

« Pugh, ſaid the fakes, what ſignifies time? won't 
they have time enough to court afterwards ? People 
may court very well after they have been a bed toge- 
ther-“ 

As Lord Fellamar was very ad 2fured that he was 
meant by Lady Bellaſton, ſo never having heard nor ſuf. 
pected a word of Blifil, he made no doubt of his being 
meant by the father. Coming up cherefore, to the ſquire, 
he ſaid, “ Though I have not the honour, Sir, of being 
perſonally known to you, yet as I find I have the happi - 
neſs to have my propoſals accepted, let me interceed Sir, 
in behalf of the young lady, that the may not be more 
ſolicited at this time.“ 

„ You intercecd, Sir! ſaid che ſquire ; why, who the 
de vil are you 

41 — I am Lord Fellamar, anſwered he, and am the 


law.“ 

p of a b—, replied the ſquire, for 
all your laced coat. I ou my fon in law, and be d nd 
to you ＋ 

, I ſhall take from you, Sir, than from any man, 
anſsered the Lord; but muſt inform you, that I am 
not uſed to hear ſuch language without reſentment.” 
e . * Relent 
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ſhip, with all my heart.“ 
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« Reſent my a , quoth the ſquire. Don't think I 
am afraid of ſuch a fellow as thee art! becauſe haſt got 
> ſpit there dangling at thy fide. Lay by thy ſpir, and 
I'll, give thee enough of meddling with what doth not 
belong to thee.— I'll teach "ou to father- in · law me: 
Pll lick thy jacket“ | 

« ”Tis very well, Sir, ſaid 27 Lows I ſhall make no 


diſturbauce before the ladies. I am very well ſatisfied, 


Your humble ſervant, Sir; mor Bellaiton, your moſt 
obedient,” 
His Lordſhip was no ſooner gone than Lady Bellaſton, 


coming up to Mr. Weſtern, ſaid, Bleſs me, Sir, what 


have yau done? you know not whom you have affront- 


ed; he is a nobleman of the ſirſt rank and fortune, and 


yeſterday made propoſals to your daughter, and ſuch 


as i am ſure you mutt, accept wich the highet!t pleaſure.“ 


Anſwer for yourlelt, lady couſin, fad: the ſquire; I 
will have nothing to do with any of your lords. My 
daughter ſhall have an honeſt country gentleman; 1 
have-pitched upon one for her,—and the ſhall ha' un. 
I atm forry for the trouble the: hath given your Lady» 
Lady Bellaſton made a czvil 
ſpeech upon the word 7rob/e, to which the ſquire anſwers 
ed,” * Why, that's kind,—and 1 would do as much for 
your Ladyſhip. To be ure relations ſhould do for one 
another: ſo I with your Ladyſhip a good night.. 


Come, Madam, you muſt go along with me by fair 


meane, or li have you carried down to the coach.” 
Sophia, faid ſhe would attend him without force ; but 
begged to go in a chair; for ſhe ſaid ſhe thould-not be 
able io ride any other way 
« Prithee, cries the 1quire, wout unt perſuade me canſt 


not ride in a coach, wouldit? that's a prgtay thing furely. 


No, no; Fil never let thee out of 
till thou art married, that I promi 
hun, the ſaw he was relolved to 
break thy heart and be d—n'd, 
huſbaud will break it. 
a haltpenny of any undutifulb— upon earth“ He then 
took n hold of her has upon which 3 


fight any more 
thee.” Sophia told 
eak her heart. 0 
not h he, it a good 


— 
5 
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once more interfered, begging him to uſe gentle methods. 
At thar the fquire thundered out a curſes and bid the 
parſon hold his ton zue, ſaying, At'n't in the pulpit now ? 
when art a got up there I never mind what doſt ſay ; but 
] wont be prieſt ridden, nor taught how to behave my- 
ſeit by thee I wiſh your Ladyſhip a good night · 
—— Come along, Sophy; be a good girl, and all ſhall 
be well. Shat ha' un, d—n me, ſhat ha? un. 

Mrs Honour appeared below ſtairs, and, with a low - 
eurteſy to the ſquire, offered to attend her miſtreſs; but 
he puſhed her away, ſaying, © Hold, Madam, hold, you 
come no more near my houſe.” © And will you take 
my maid away from me? ſaid Sophia Ves, indeed, 
Madam, will I, cries the ſquire: — need not fear be- 
ing without à ſervant; | will 2 another maid, 
and a better maid than this; 1 %, I'd lay five pounds to 
a crown, is no more a maid than my grannum. No, no, 
Sophy, ſhe thall contrive no more efcapes, I promiſe 

Lie then packed up his daughter and the parſon 
into the hackney-coach, after which he mounted him» 
felt, and ordered it to drive to his lodgings. In the way 
thither he tudered Sophia to be quiet, and enturtained 
himſelf with reading a lecture to the parſon on 2 
manners, and a proper behaviour to his betters. 

It is poſſible he might not fo eaſily have carried off his 
daughter from Lady Bellaſton, had that good lady deſir- 
ed to have detained her; but, in reality, ſhe was not 
a little pleaſed with the confinement into which Sophia 
was going; and as her project with Lord Fellamar had 
failed of ſuccels, ſhe was well contented that other vio- 
lent methods were now going to be uicd in favour of a- 
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By what means the Squire came ta diner his daughter. 
HOUGH the reader in many hiſtories is obliged to 


digeſt much more unaccountable appearances than 
this of Me Weſtern, without any ſatisfaction at all; vet, 


mY as we dearly love to oblige him whenever it is in our 
we power, we ſhall now proceed to ſhew by what method 

ou the ſquire diſcovered where his daughter was. 

re In the third chapter then of the preceding book, we 

— gave a bint (tor it is not our cuſtom to unfold at any 

1 time more than is neceſſary for the occaſion) that Mrs 
5 


Fitzpatrick, who was very defirous of reconciling her- 
lin ſelt io her uncle and aunt Weſtern, thought the had a 
probable opportunity, by the ſervice of preſerving So- 
phia from committing the ſame crime which had drawn 
on herſelt the anger of her family After much delibers 
ation, therefore, ſhe reſolved to mform her aunt Weſs + 
tern where her couſin was; ar. accoriiagly ſhe writ the 
fc llowing letter, which we thall give the reader at length, 
for more reaſons than one. p 


HonovurED MaDan, 8 | | 
6 T BE occaſion of my writing this will, perhaps make. 
a letter of mine agreeable to my dear aunt for the 
fake of one of her neices, though I have little reaſon to 
hope it will be ſo on the account of another. 1 
Without more apology, as I was coming to throw 
my unhappy ſelf at your feet, I met, by the ſtrangeſt 
accident in the world, my couſin Sophia, w hoſe hiſtory 
you are better acquainted with than myſelf, though, 
alas! I know infinitely too much ; enough indeed to 
ſatisfy me, that unleſs ſhe is immediately prevented, 
p. ſhe is in danger of running into the ſame fatal miſchief 
which, by fooliſhly and ignorantly refuſing your moſt 
wiſe and, prudent advice, I have unfortunately brought 
on iy ſelf. Th Wy 
In thort, I have ſeen. the man, nay, I was moſt por 


1 
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of yeſterday in his own company, and a charming young 
fellow I promiſe you he is By what accident he came 
acquainted with me is too tedious to tell you now; 
but I have this morning changed my lodgings to avoid 
him, leſt he ſhould by my means diſcover my couſin ; 
for he doth not yet know where the is, and it is adviſeable 
he ſhould not, till my uncle hath ſecured her. —No 
time, therefore, is to be loſt; and Il need only inform 
you, that ſhe is now with Lady Bellaſton, whom I have 
ſeen, and who hath, I find, a deſign of concealing her 
from her family. You know, Madam, ſhe is a ſtrange 
woman; but nothing could miſbecome me more, than 
to preſume to give any hint to one of your great under» 
ſtanding, and great knowledge of the world, befides, 
barely informing you of the matter of fact. 

I hope, Madam, the care which I have ſhewn on this 
_ occaſion for the good of my family, will recommend 
me again to the favour of a lady who hath always exerted 
ſo much zeal for the hohour and true intereſt of us all 
and that it may be a means of reſtoring me to your 
friendſhip, which hath made ſo great a part of my for- 
mer, and is fo neceſſary to my future happineſs. I am, 
With the utmaſt reſpect, . 

Honoured Madam, 
Your moſt dutiful obliged niece, 
and moſt obedient 
humble ſervant, * 
HarrItET FITZPATRICK.” 


Mrs Weſtern was now at her brother's houſe, where 
ſhe had reſided ever fince the flight of Sophia, in order to 
adminiſter comfort to the poor ſquire in his affliction, 
Of this comfort, which the doled ont to bim in daily 
portions, we have formcrly given a fei men ; 

She was now ſtanding with her back to the fire, and 
with a pinch of ſnuff in her hand, was deahng wrth this 
daily allowance of comfort to the ſquire, while ic mR 
ed is afternoon pipe, Warn th received the above let- 
ter; which the had no ſooder read than tha delivered it 
to kim, iaying, There, Sir, there is an account of ow 
3 lo 
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loſt ſheep. Fortune hath again reſtored her to yon, and 
if you will be governed by my advice, it is poſſible you 
may yet preſerve her 
The ſquire had no ſooner read the letter than he leap- 
ed from his chair, threw his pipe into the fire, and gave 
a loud huzza for j y. He then ſummoned his ſervants, 
called for his boots, and ordered the chevalier and ſes 
veral other horſes to be ſaddled, and that Parſon Supple 
ſhould be immediately ſent for. Having done this, he 
turned to his ſiſter, caught her in his arms, and gave her 
a cloſs embrace, ſaying, 4 Zounds! you don't ſeem plea- 
ſed; one would imagine you was ſorry I have found my 
p j * | | 
© Brother, anſwered ſhe, the deepeſt politicians, who 
ſee to the bottom, diſcover often a very different aſpect 
of affairs, trom what ſwims on the ſurface. It is true, 
indeed, things do look rather leis deſperate than they 
did for meriy in Holland, when Lewis the Fourteenth 
was at the gates of Amſterdam; but there is a delicacy 
required in this matter, which vou will pardon me, 
brother, if | ſuſpect you want. There is a decorum to 
be uſed with a woman of figure, ſuch as Lady Bellaſton, 
brother, which requires a knowledge of the world, ſu- 
perior, I am afraid, to yours.” | | 
« Siſter, cries the ſquire, | know you have no opinion 
of my parts; but I'll thew you on this occaſion who. is 
a fool, Knowledge, quotha! I have not been in the 
country fo long without having ſome knowledge of war- 
rants and the law of the land I know I may take my 
own where-ever I can find it- Shew me my own daugb- 
ter, and if I don't know how to come at her, Pll fuffer 
you to call me a tool as long as I live. There be juſtices 
of peace in London, as well as in other places 
„ [ proteſt, cries the, you make me tremble for the 
event of this matter, which, if you will proceed by my 
advice you may bring it to ſo good an iſſue. Do you real- 
ly imagine, brother, that the houſe of a woman of f- 
gure is to be attacked by warrants and brutal juſtices of 
the peace ; I will inform you how to proceed. As joon 
as you arrive in town, and have got yourſelt into a decent 


dreſs, 
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dreſs, (for indeed, brother, you have none at preſent fit 
to appear in) you: muſt ſend your compliments to lady 
Bellaſton, and deſire leave to wait on her. When you 
are admitted to her preſence, as you certainly will be, 
and have told her your ſtory, and have made proper 
uſe of my name, (for I think you only juſt know one a- 
nother by ſight, though you are relations) I am confident 
ſhe will withdraw her protection from my niece, who 
hath certainly impoſed upon her. This is the only me- 
thod. . Juſtices of the peace, indeed! do you ima- 
gine any ſuch event 2 arrive. to à woman of figure in 
2 civilized nation.“ ö | g 

„DD ntbeir 3 cries the ſquire; a pretty ci- 
vilized nation, truly, where women are above the law. 
And what, muſt I ſtand ſending a parcel of compliments 
to a confounded: whore, tbats keeps away a daughter 
from her own natural father! tell you, ſiſter, 1 am not 
ſo ignorant as you think me. I know you would have 
women above the law, but it is all a lie; I heard his 
Lordihip tay at a'5izey that no one is above the law. 
But this of yours is Hanover law, I ſuppoſe.“ 

Mr Weſtern, faid.ihe, I think you daily improve 
in ignorance, I proteſt you are grown an arrant 
bear ” . 

No more a bear than yourlelt, iter Weſtern, aid 

the {quire——Pox you may talk of your civility an 
vou wills I am ſure youinever ſhew any to me. I am 
no bear, no, nor no dog neither, though I know ſome- 
body, that is ſomething that begins with a b; but 

* I will thew. you I have got more yoo n 
than ſome folks 1 

% Mr Weltern, anſwered the lady, you may fay what 
you pleaſe, . Je vous meſpriſe de. tout mon ceuri 1 1  thall 
not therefore be angry +——Beiides, as my, couſin with 
that odious iriſh/name yulily ſays, I bave-that regard for 

the honour and true intereſt ot my family, and that con- 
cern for my niece, who is a part of it, that I have te- 
ſolved to go to town myſelf upon this occaſion; for in- 
deed, e Marre ou are not a fit miniſter to be 
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t fit employed at à polite court.— Greenland Greenland 
ady ſhould always be the ſcene of the tramontane negotiati- 
you on.” 
be, thank Heaven, cries the ſquire, I don't under- 
per ſtand you now. You are got to your Hanoverian lin- 
* A» guo. However, I'll thew you I ſcorn to be behind hand 
lent in civility with you; and as you are not angry. for what 
vho I have ſaid, ſo I am not angry for what you have 1aid, 
me- Indeed I have always thought it a folly for relations to 
ma- quarrel; and if they do now and then give a haſty word, 
in why, people ſhould give and take. For my part, I ne- 
ver bear malice; and I take it very kind of you to go 
ci- up to London; for I never was there but twice in my 
aw. life, and then I did not ſtay above a fortnight at a time, 
nts and to be ſure I can't be expected to know much of the 
iter ſtreets andi folks in that time. I never denied that you 
not know'd all theſe matters better than I. For me to diſ- 
ave pute that, would be all as one for you to diſpute the 
his management of a pack of dogs, or the finding a hare ſit- 
aw. ting with me.“ — “ Which | promiſe you, ſays the, 
I never will.” Well, and I promile you, returned he 
ove that I never will diſpute t'other. T“ | 
ant Here then a league was ſtruck (to borrow a phraſe 
from the lady) between the contending parties; and now 
aid the parſon arriving, and the horſes being ready, the 
an ſquire departed, having promifed his ſiſter to follow her 
am advice, and the prepared to fuilow him the next day. 
ne- But having communicated theſe matters to the parſon 
but on the road, they both agreed that the preſcribed forma- 
ers lities might very well be diſpenſed with; and the ſquire 
2. having changed his mind, proceeded in the manner we 
nat have alrendy feen. e 
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In which warieus misfortunes befel poor Jones. 
| FFAIRS were in the aforeſaid ſituation when Mrs 


Honour arrived at Mrs Miller's, and called Jones out 
from the company, as we have before ſeen, with whom, 


. when the tound herſelf alone, ſhe began as follows: 


„O my dear Sir, how ſhall I get ſpirits to tell you: 
you are undone, Sir, and my poor lady's undone, and 
I am undone.” © Hath any thing happened to Sophia? 
cries Jones, ſtaring like a madman.” All that is bad, 
cries Hondur ; O 1 ſhall never get ſuch another lady! 
O that | ſhould ever live to ſee this day ! at theſe words 
Jones turned pale, as aſhes trembled, and ſtammered; 
but Honour went on. O, Mr Jones, I have loſt my 


lady forever.” Howl what! tor Heaven's fake. tell | 


me O my dear Sophia!” — “ You may well call 
her lo, ſaid Honour; ſhe was the deareſt lady to me, 
I {hall never have ſuch another place.” — D-—n 
your place, cries Jones; where is? what? what is be- 
come of my Sophia?“ Ay, to be ſure, cries the, ſer- 
vants may be d-— n'd. It ſignifies nothing what be- 
comes of them, though they are turned away, and ruin- 
ed ever fo much- To be ſure they are not fleth and 
bloed like other people. No, to be ſure, it ſignifies no- 
thing wha! becomes of them.“ If you have any pity, 
any compaſſion, cries Jones, I beg you will inſtantly tell 
me what hath happened to Sophia?” © To be ſure [ 
have more pity for you than you have for me, anſwered 
Honour,“ 1 don't dn you becaule you have loſt the 
ſweeteſt lady in the world. Jo be ſure you are worthy 
to be pitied, and J am worthy to be pitied too; for to 
be ſure if ever there was a good miſtreſs“ “ What hath 
bappened ? cries Jones, in almoſt a raving fit.“ 
'« What? — What? ſaid Honour; why the worſt that 
could have happened both for you and -for me — Her fa- 


tber is come to town, and hath carried her away from us 
both.” Here Jones fell on his knees in thankſgiving that 
| | it 
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it was no worſe. — “ No worſe! repeated Honour, what 


could be worſe for either of us? He carried her off, 
ſwearing ſhe ſhould marry Mr Blifil; that's for your 
comfort; and for poor me, I am turned out of doors.” 
« Indeed, Mrs Honour, anſwered Jones, you frightened 
me out of my wits. I imaged ſome moſt dreadful 
ſudden accident had happened to Sophia; ſomething, 
compared to which even the ſeeing her married to Blitil 
would be a triflle z but while there is life there are hopes, 
dear Honour. Women in this land of hberty cannot be 
married by actual brutal force” To be ſure, Sir, ſaid 
ſhe, that's true. There may be ſome bopes- for you; 
but alack a-day! what hopes are there for poor me? 
And to be ſure, Sir, you mult be ſenſible I fuffer all this 
upon your account. All the quarrel the ſquire hath to 


me is for taking your part, as I have done againſt Mr' 


Blifil.” „ Iadeed Mrs Honour, anſwered be, I am ſen» 
ſible of my obligations to you, and will leave nothing in 
my power undone to make you amends,” Alas, Sir, 
faid ſhe, what can make a ſer vant amends for the lofs of 
one place, but the getting another altogether as good?“ 
Do not deſpair, Mrs rionour, ſaid Jones, | hope to re- 
inſtate you again in the fame.” © Alack-a day, Sir, ſaid 
the, how can I flatter myſelf with ſuch hopes, when ! 
know it is a thing impoſlible ; for the ſquire is ſo fet a- 
gainſt mez and yet if you ſhould ever have my lady, as 
to be fure I now hopes heartily you will; for you area 
generous good natured gentleman, and I am fure you 
loves her, and to be {ure the loves you as dearly as her 
own foul; it is a matter in vain to deny it; becaulc as 


why, every body. that is in the leaſt acquainted with my 


lady muſt fee it; for, poor dear lady, the can't diſſemble: 
and if two people who loves one another a'n't happy. 
why who ſhould be ſo? Happineis don't always depend 


upon what people has; belides, my lady has enough tor - 
| both. To be ture, therefore, as one may ſay, it wou'd 


be all the pity in the world to keep two ſuch lovers a- 
funder ; nay, I am convinced, for my part, you will 
meet together at laſt; for it it is to be, there is no 
preventing it. If a marriage is made ia heaven, all the 
i N*. 
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juſtices of peace upon earth can't break it off. To be 
ſure I wiſhes that parſon Supple had but a little more 


ſpirit to tell the ſquire of his wickedneſs in endeavouring 
to force his daughter contrary to her liking; but then 
his whole dependence is on the ſquire; and fo the p or 
gentleman, though he is a very religious good fort of 
man, and-talks of the badaels of fuch doings, behind 
the ſquire's back, yet he dares not ſay his ſoul is his own 
to his face. To. be fure | never ſaw him make fo b.1d 
as juſt now; I was afraid rhe ſquire would hare ſtruck 
him. I would not have your Honour be melanebo- 
ly, dir, nor deſpair; things may go better, as long as you 
are ſure of my lady, and that I am certain you may be; 
for the never will be brought to conſent to marry any o- 
ther man- Indeed, I am terribly afeard the ſquire will 
do her a miſchief in his paflion ; tor he is a prodigious 
paſſionate gentleman, and I am afeard too the lady will 
be brought to break her hearty for ſhe is as tender heart» 
ed as a chicken; it is pity, methinks, ſhe had not a lit- 
tle of my courage. If I was in love with a young man, 
and my father offered to lock me up, I'd tear his eyes 
out, but I'd come at him. But then there's a great for- 


tune in the caſe, which it is in her father's power either 


to give her or not; that, to be ſure, may make ſome dif- 
ference.” 

Whether Jones gave ſtrict attention to all the foregoing 
harangue, or whither it was for want of any vacancy in 
the diſcourſe, I cannot determine; but he never once at- 
tempted to anſwer, not did the once ſtop, till Partridge 
came running into the room, and informed him that 
the great lady was upon the ſtairs. 

Nothing could equal the dilemma to which Jones was 
now reduced. Honour kaew nothing of any acquaintance 
that ſubſiſted between him and lady Bellaſton, and the 
was almoſt the laſt perſon in the world to whom he 
would have communicated it - Jn this hurry and diſtreſs 
he took (as is common enough) the worlt | courſe, and 
inſtead of expoling her to the lady, which would have 
been of little conſequence, he choſe to expole the lady to 


had 
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had but juſt time to convey behind the bed, aud to draw 
the curtains. Ee oY 

The hurry in which Jones had been all day engaget 
on account of his poor landlady and her family, the ter- 
rors oceaſtoned by Mrs Honour, and the confuſion into 
which he was thrown, by the ſudden arrival of Lady 
Bellaſton, had altogether driven former thoughts out of 
his head; ſo that it never once occurred to his memory 
to act the part of a ſick man; which indeed, neither the 
gaiety of his dreſs, nor the freſhneſs of his countenance 
would have at all ſupported. 

He received her ladythip, therefore, rather agreeably 
to her deſires, than to ber expectations, with all the good 
humour he could muſter in his countenance, and with- 
out any real or affected appearance of the leaſt diſorder. 
Lady Bellaſton no ſooner entered the room, than ſhe 
quatted herſelf down on the bed: “ Sn, my dear Jones, 
faid the, you find nothing can detain me long from you. 
Perhaps L.oaght to be angry with you, that I have azi- 
ther ſeen nor heard from you all the day; for I perce: vt 
your diſtemper would have ſuffered you to come abroad: 
nay, I ſuppoſe you have not ſat in your chamber all day 
dreſſed up like a fine lady to ſee company after a lying. 
in; but however, don't think 1 intend to fcold you: 
for I never will give you an excuſe for the cold beliavi- 
= of a huſband, by putting on the ill bumours of a 
wife.“ ' 

4 Nay, Lady Bellaſton, ſaid Jones, I am ſure your 
Ladyfſhip will not upbraid me with neglect of duty, when 
I only waited for orders. Who, my dear creature, hath 
reaſon'to complain? Who miſſed an appointment lait 
night, and left an unhappy man to expect, and with, and 


ſigh, and languiſh ?” 


Do not mention it my dear Mr Jones, cried ſhe, If 
you knew the occalion, you would pity me. In ſhort, 
ii is impoſſiole to conceive what women of condition are 
obliged to ſuffer, from rhe impertinence of fools, in or- 
der to keep up the farce of the world. I am glad, 
however, all your langu ſtung and withing have done you 
no harm, tor you never 8 better in your lite. Upon 

N m 
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my faith | Jones, you might at this inſtant ſit for the pic 

ture of Adonis.” 

There are certain words of provocation, which men of 

honour hold can only properly be anſwered by a low. 

Among lovers pollibly there may be ſome — 
which can only be anſwered by a kiſs. The compli- 

- ment which Lady Bellaſton now made Jones, ſeems to 
be of this kind; eſpecially as it was attended with a look 
in which the lady conveyed more ſoft ideas than it was 
poſſible to expreſs with her tongue- 

Jones was certainly at this inſtant ia one of the mail 
dilagreeable and diſtreſſed ſituations imaginable; for, to 
carry on the compariſon we made uſe of before, though 
the provocation was given by the lady, Junes could not 
receive ſatisfaction, nor ſo much as ofter to atk it, in 
the preſence of a third perſon; ſeconds in this kind of 
duels not being according to the law of arms. As this 
objection did not occur to Lady Bellaſton, who was ig- 
noraut of any other woman being there but herlelf, the 

| waited ſome time in great aftonithment for an anſwer 
from Jones, who, conſcious of the ridiculous tigure he 
made, ſlood att a diſtance, and not daring to give the 
proper aniwer, gave none at all. Nothing can be imagi- 
ned more comic, nor yet more tragical than this ſcene 

— would have been, if it had laſted much longer, The lady 
had already changed colour two or three times; had got 
up from the bed and fat down again, while Jones was 
wiſhing the ground to fink under him, or the houfe to 
falt on his head, when an odd accident freed him from an 

embarrufluent out of which neither the eloquence of a 
- Cicero, nor the politics of a Mackiavel,, could have de- 

livered him, without utter diſgrace | | 

bis was no other than the arrival of young Nightin- 
_ gale dcad drunk; or rather in that ſtate uf drunkenneſs 
hic! deprives men of the ule of their realon, without 
depriving them of the ule of their limbs. 

Mr Miller and her dauguters were in bed, . Par- 
triage was {moking his pipe oy the kitchen Greg ſo that 
*heairived at 1 Jones' s chamber door without any in- 
terropiion. Inis ue burſt open, and was catering with - 
445% | ; out 
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79 
out any ceremony, when Jones ſtarted from his ſeat, and 
ran to oppoſe him; which he did ſo effectually, that 
Nightingale never came far enough within the doe to 
ſee who was ſitting on the bed. 

Nightingale had in reality miſtaken Jones's apartment 
for that in which himſelf had lodged: he therefo: e ſtrong- 
ly infiſted on coming in, often iwearing that he would 
not be kept from his own bed. Jones, however, pre- 
vailed over him, and delivered him into the hands of 
Partridge, whom the noiſe on the ſtairs toon ſummoned 
to his maſter's aſliſtance. 

And now Jones was unwillingly obliged to return to 
his own apartment, where, at the very inſtant of his en- 
trance, he heard Lady Bellaſton venting an exclamation, 
though not a very loud one; and, at the ſame time, ſau 
her flinging herſelf into a chair in a vaſt agitation, which 
in a lady of a tender conſtitution would have been an 
hyſteric fit. 

In reality, the lady frightened: with the ſtruggle be- 
tween the two men, of which the did not know what 


' would be the iſſue, as ſhe heard Nightingale {wear many 


oaths he would come to his own bed, attempted to retire 
to her known place of hidiug, which, to her great con- 
fuſion, ſhe found already occupied by another 

ls this ulage to be borne, Mr Jones ? cries the lady, 
——_—— of men ! What wretch is this to whom 
you have expoſed me? © Wretch! cries Honour, burſt- 
ing in a violent rage from her place of concealment, —— 
marry come up: Wretch forſooth! as poor a 
wretch as I am, I am honelt ; that is more than ſome 
folks who are richer can ſay.“ 

Jones inficad of applying himſelf directly to take off 
the edge of Mrs Honour's reſentment, as @ mere expes. 
rienced: gatlant would have done, tell to curkay, his lars, 
and lamenting himtelt as the moit unfortunate man in 
the world; and prefcutiy after, adreſliug himicit to 
Lady Beliaſton, he tell to louie very ab urd proteſtations 
of ninocence. by this time the lady having recovered 
the ule of tier reaion, which ſhe had as ready as any woe 
man in dons world, <ipecialiy*on ſuch occahions, cabaly 

| _ replied 
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replied, © Sir you need make no apologies, -I fee now 
who the perſon is; I did not at firſt know Mrs Honour; 
dut now I do, I can fuſpect nothing wrong between her 
and you; and I am fure ſhe is a woman of too good ſenſe 
to put any wrong conſtructions upon my viſit to you; I 
have been always her friend, and it may be ia my power 
to be ſo much ſo hereafter.” 

Mrs Honour was altogether as placahle as ſhe wag 
paſſionate» Hearing therefore Lady Bellaſton affume 
the (oft tone, ſhe likewiſe ſoſtened her's. . Pm ture, 
Madam, ſays ſhe, I have been always ready to ac- 
knowledge your Ladyihip's friendſhips to me: ſure I 
never had ſo prod a friend as your Ladyſhip and 
to be fure; now | ſee it is your Ladyſhip that I ſpoke 
to, I could almoſt bite my tongue off for very mad. — 
E conftruQions upon your Ladyſhip to be ſure, it 
doth not become a fervant, as I am, to think about ſuch 
a preat lady I wean I was a lervant ; for indeed 
Tam no body's fervant now, the more miſerable wretch 
is me. have loft the beſt miſtreſs.” Here Ho- 
nour thought fit to produce a ſhower of tears, 
„Don't cry, child, ſays the good lady, ways perhaps may 
be found to make you amends, Come to e to-morrow 
morning.” She then took up her fan which lay on the 
ground, and without even looking at Joues, walked very 
majeſtically out of the room; there being a kind of dig- 
mty in the impudence of women of quality, which their 

inferiors vainly aſpire 10 attain to, in circumftances of 
this nature. 

Jones followed her down airs, often offering her his 
hand, which the abſolutely refuſed him, and got into her 
chair without taking any notice of him, as he Rood bow- 
ing before her. 

At his retura up- ſtairs, a long dialogue paſſed between 
him and Mrs Honour, while the was adjuſting herſelf af. 
ter the diſcompoſure the had undergone. The ſubject 
of this was his infidelity to her young lady; on which. 
ſhe enlargg) with great bitterneſs; but Jones at lait 
found means to reconcite her, and not ovly fo, but to 
obtain a promiſe of meit inviolable ſecreiy, and that the 


would 
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ow would the next morning endeavour to find out Sophia, 
ur; and. bring him a further account of the proceedings of 
ner the ſquire 
ao Thus ended this unfortunate adventure to the ſatisfac- | 
'1 tion only of Mrs Honour; for a ſecret {as ſome of my 
er readers will perhaps acknowledge from experience) is 

often a very valuable poſſeſſion; and that not only to 
a3 thoſe who faichfully keep it, but ſometimes to ſuch as 
me wiſper it about till it cames to the ears of every one, ex- 
re, cept the ignorant prrion, who pays for the ſuppoſed c con- 
c- cealiug of * is publicly known. | 

— 
* e 3:04 
= Cort and ſweets 
= OTWITHSTANDING all the obligations the had 
ed N received from Jones Mrs Miller could not forbear 
ch in the morning ſome gentle remonſtrances for the hut» 
os ricane which had happened the preceding night in his 
Fe chawber. Theſe were, however, ſo gentle and ſo friend= 
ay ly, proteſſing, and indeed truly to aim at nothing more 
50 than the real good of Mr Jones himſelf, that he, fer 
ne from being offended, thankfully received the admoni- 
ry tion of the good woman, expreſſ:d much concern for 
8 what had paſſed, excuſed it as well as he could, and pro- 
-ir miſed never more to bring the ſame diſturbances into the 
of houle. 
But though Mrs Miller did not refrain from a ſhort 

TY expoſtulation in private at their firſt meeting; yet the 
er ocquſion of his being ſummoned down ſtairs that morn» 
Wo ing was of a much more agreeable kind; being indeed 


to pertorm the office of a father to Miſs Nancy, and to 
give her in wedlock to Mr Nightingale, who was now al- 


en 

. ready dreſſed, and full as ſober as many of my readers 
Aa will think a man ought to be who receives a wife in ſg 

an imprudent a manner. | 

Ut And here, perhaps, it may be proper to account for. 


to Ge eſcape * this young, enten had made from. 
le : 
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his -uncle, and for his appearance in the condition in | 
which we have ſeen him the night before. ; 
Now when the uncle had arrived at his lodgings with 
his nephew, partly to indulge bis own inclinations, (for 
he dearly loved his bottle,) and partly to diſqualify his 
nephew from the immediate execution of his purpoſe, 
he ordered wine to be ſet on the table; with which he 
ſo heartily plyed the young gentleman, that this latter, 
who though not ſo much uſed to drinking did not 
deteſt ir fo as to be guilty of diſobedience, or of want. 
of complaiſance by refuſing, was ſoon completely finiſh- 
ed. 
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Juſt as the uncle had obtained this victory, and was 
prepering « bed for his nephew, a meſſenger arrived with 
a piece of news, which fo entirely difconcerted and ſhock- 
ed him, that he in a moment loſt all conſideration for 
his nephew, and his whole mind became entirely taken 
up with bis own concerns. IN 3a 

This ſudden and afflicting news was no leſs than that 
his daughter had taken the opportunity of almoſt the 
firſt moment of his abſence, and had gone- off with a 
neighbouring young clergyman z againſt whom, though 
her father could have but one obj-Etion, namely, that he 
was worth nothing, yet ſhe had never thought proper to 
communicate her amour even to her father; and fo art- 
fully had the managed, that it never had been once ſuſ- 
pected by any, till now that it was conſummated. 

Old. Mr Nightingale no ſooner received this account, 
than in the utmoſt confuſion he ordered a poit chaiſe to 
be inſtantly got ready, aud having recommended his ne- 
phew to the care of a ſervant, he directly left the houſe, 
ſcarce knowing what he did or whither he went. 
Ihe uncle being thus departed, when the ſervant came 
to attend the nephew to bed, had waked him for that 
purpoſe,-and had at laſt made him ſenſible that his uncle 
was gone, he, inſtead of accepting the kind offices ten- 
dered him, inſiſted on a chair being called: with this the 
ſervant, who had received no ſtrict orders to the contra» 
Fy, readily complied z and thus, being conducted back 1 
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the bouſe of Mrs Miller, he had ſtaggered up to Mr 
Jones's chamber, as hath been before recounted, _ 

This bar of the uncle being now removed, (though 
young Nightingale know not as yet in what manner,) 
and all parties being quickly ready, the mother, Mr 
Jones, Mr Nightingale, and his love, ſtepped into a hack- 
ney-coach, and conveyed him to Doctor's Commons; 
where Miſs Nancy was, in vulgar language, ſoon made 
an honeſt woman, and the poor mother became, in the 
pureſt ſenſe of the word, one of the happieſt of all human 
beings. | , 

And now, Mr Jones having ſeen his good offices to 
that poor woman and her family brought to a happy 
concluſion, began to apply himſelf to his own concerns. 
But here, leſt many of my readers ſhould cenſure his fol- 
ly for thus troubling himſelf with the affairs of others, 
and leſt ſome few ſhould think he acted more diſintereſt- 
edly than indeed he did, we think proper to aſſure our 
reader, that he was ſo far from being unconcerned in this 
matter, that he had indeed a very conſiderable intereſt in 
bringing it to that final conſummation. 

To explain this ſeeming paradox at once, he was one 
who could truly fay with him in Terence, Homo ſum hu- 
mani nibil a me alienum puto. He was never an indiffe- 
rent ſpectator of the miſery or happineſs of any one; and 
he felt either the one or the other in as great proportion 
as he himſelf contributed to either. He could not, there- 
fore, be the inſtrument of raiſing a whole family from the 
loweſt ſtate of wretchedneſs to the higheſt pitch of joy, 
without conveying great felicity to himſelf; more per- 
haps than worldly men often purchaſe to themſelves by 
undergoing the moſt ſevere labour, and often by wading 
through the deepeſt iniquity. 

Thoſe readers who are of the ſame complexion with 
him, will perbaps think this ſhort chapter gpntains abun- 
dance cf matter, while others may probably with, mort 
as it is, that it bad been totally ſpared, as impertinent to 
the main deſign, which I ſuppole they conclude is to 
bring Mr Jones to the gallows, or if poſſible, to a more 
deplorable cataſtrophe. ö 
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Containing love letters of ſeveral forte, 


R Jones, at his return home, found the following 
letters lying on his table, which lie luckily opened 
in the order they were ſent. 


« Surely I am under ſome ſtrange infatuation: I can- 
non keep my reſolutions a moment, however ſtrongly 
made, or juſtly founded. Laſt night I reſolved never to 
ſee you more; this morning I am willing to hear if you 
can, as you ſay, clear up this affair: and yet I know that 
to be impoſſible. I have faid every thing to myſelf which 
you can invent, Perhaps not. Perhaps your inven- 
tion is ſtronger. Come to me therefore the moment 
you receive this. If you can forge an excuſe I almoſt 
_ promiſe you to believe it. Berrayed ro — I will think 
no more,. Come to me directly. This is the third 
letter I have writ, the two former are burnt ; — I am 
almoſt inclined to burn this too. I with I w44 pre · 
ferve my ſenſes. — Come to me preſently.” 


HS TS RoW 


ce If you ever expect to be forgiven, or even ſulferen | 
within my doors, come to me — inſtant.“ 


L E T IT E R Ut. 
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« T now find you was not at home when my notes 
came to yourtodpings The moment you receive this, 
let me fee you ; I ſhall not ſtir out ; nor ſhall any 
body be let in but yourſelf, Sure nothing can detain 
you long,” 


Jones 


I can- 
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clination to tittle-tattle. He had no footer, there 
II | 
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Jones had, juſt read over theſe three billets, when Mr 
Nightingale came into the room * Well, Tom, ſaid 
he, any news from Lady Bellaſton, after laſt night's 
adventure?“ (for it was now no ſecret to any one in the 
houſe who the lady was.) ** The Lady Bellaſton? an- 
ſwered Jones very gravely “ —“ Nay, dear Tom, cri-s 
Nightingale, don't be fo reſerved to your friends. Tho” 
1 was too drunk to fee her laſt night, I ſaw her at the 
maſquerade. Do not think I am ignorant who the 
queen of tBe fairies is?” „ And did you really then 
know the lady at the maſquerade?” faid Jones. © Yes, 
upon my ſoul, did I, ſaid Nightingale, and have given 
you twenty hints of it ſince, tho? you ſeemed always fo 


tender on that point, that I would not ſpeak plainly. I 


fancy, my friend, by your extreme nicety on this mat- 
ter, you are not ſo well acquainted with the character 
of the lady, as with her perſon. Don't be angry, Tom; 
but upon my honour you are not the firſt young fellow 
ſhe hath debauched. Her reputation is in no danger, 


believe me.“ | 
Though 'Jon-:s had no reaſon to imagine the lady to 


have been of the veſtal kind when this amour began, yet 
as he was thoroughly ignorant of the town, and had 
very little acquaintance in it, he had yet no knowledge 
of that 3 which is vulgarly called a demirep, that 
is to ſay, a woman that intrigues with every man ſhe 
likes, under the name and appearance of virtue; and 
who, though ſome over nice ladies will not be ſeen with 


her, is viſited (as they term it) by the whole town: in 


3 whom every body knows to be what no body calls 

er. wth, = 
When be found, therefore, that Nightingale was per- 
fectly acquainted with his intrigue, and began to ſuſpect, 
that ſo ſcrupulous a delicacy as he had hitherto obſerved 
was not quite neceſſary on the occaſion, he gave a lati- 
tude to his friend's tongue, and deſired him to ſpe k 
plainly what he knew, or had ever heard of the lady. 
Nightingale, who, in many other inſtances, was rather 
too effeminate in his diſpolition; had a pretty ſtrong in. 
Fore, 


VoL. IV. received y 


. 
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4. j received a full liberty of ſpeaking from Jones, than he 
| entered upon a long narrative concerning the lady; 
which, as it contained mans particulars highly to her 
diſhonour, we have too great a tenderneſs'for all women 
of condition to repeat We would cautioufly avoid pive 
ing an opportunity to the future commentators on our 
works, of making any malicious application, and of force 
ing us to be, againſt gur will, the author of ſcandal, 
which never entered into our head. | 
Jones having very airentively heard all that Nightin» 
galechad to lay; fetched a, deep ſigh, which the other 
obſerving, cried, “ Heyday ! why, thou art not in love, 
I hope! Had I imagined my ſtories woule have affected 
you, I promiſe you fhould never have heard them“ „0 
my dear friend, cries Jones, I am fo entangled with this 
woman that I know not how to extricate myſe!f. In 
love indeed! no, my friend, but I am under obligations 
F to her, and very great ones. Since you know lo much, 
I will be very explicit with you. It is owing, perhaps, 
ſolely to her, that I have not before this wanted a bit 
of bread, How can I poſſibly deſert ſuch a woman? 
and yet | mult delert her, or be gui'ty of the blackeſt 
treachery to ore who deſerves infiniiely better of me 
| than ſhe can: a woman, my Nightingale, for whom [ 
| have a paſſion which few can have any idea of. I am 
| half diſtracted with doubts how to act.“ And is this other 
| pray, an honourable miſtreſs ?” cries Nightingale.“ Ho- 
| ncurable ! an{were Jones; no breath ever yet durſt ſully 
| her reputation. lhe ſweeteſt air is not purer, the limpid 
ſircam not clearer than her honour. She is all over; 
| both in mind and body, conſun mate perfection. She is 
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the moſt beautiful creature in the univerſe, and yet the 
is miſtreſs of ſuch noble, elevated qualities, that tho' {he 
is never from my thoughts, I ſcarce ever think of her 
beauty but when I lee it.“ « And can yo't, my 
good friend, cries Nightingale, with ſuch an engagement 
as this upon your hands, heſitate a moment about quit- 
ting ſuch a ——.” Hold, ſaid Jones, no more abuſe 
of ber; I deteſt the thought of ingratitude.” „ PVoh! 
anſwered the other, you are not the firſt upon whom 
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ſhe hath conferred obligations: of this kind. She is re- 
markably liberal where ſhe likes; tho? let me tell you, her 
favours are io prudently beſtowed, that they ſhould 
rather raiſe a man's vanity than his gratitude.” In 
ſhort, Nightingale proceeded fo far on this head, and 
told «his friend ſo many ſtories of the lady, which he 
ſwore to the truth of, that he entirely removed all eſteem 
for her from the breaſt of Jones, that his gratitude was 
leſſened in proportion. Indeed he began to look on all 
the favours he had received, rather as wages than bene- 
fits, which not only depreciated her, but himſelf too in 
his own conceit, and put him quite out of humour with 
both. From this diſguſt his mind, by a natural tranſitten, 
turned rowards Sophia; her virtue, her purity, her 
love to him, her ſufferings on his account, filled all his 
thoughts, and made his commerce with Lady B-llaſton 
appear ſtill more odious. The reſult of all was, that 
though his turning himſelf out of her ſervice, in which 
light he now ſaw his affair with her, would be the loſs of 
his bread, yet he determined to quit her, if he could but 
find a handſome pretence; which having co nmunicat- 
ed to his friend, Nightingale conſidered a little, and 
then ſaid, “ I have it, my boy! I have found out a ſure 
method: prapole marriage to her, and I would ven- 
ture hanging upon the ſucceſs.” © Marriage,” cries 
Jones. Ay, propoſe marriage, anſwered Nightingale, 
and ſhe will declare off in a moment. I know a young 
fellow whom the kept formerly, who made the offer 
to her in earneſt; and was preſently turned off for his 
pains?” | | 

Jones declared he could not venture the experiment. 
Perhaps, ſaid he, the may be leſs ſhocked at this pro- 
poſal from one man than from another; and if the 
ſhould take me at my word, where am I then ? caught 


in my own trap, and undone for ever.” No, antace- 


ed Nightingale: not if I can give you an expedient, by 
Which you may at any time, get. out of the trap 
% What expedient can that be?“ replied Jones.“ This, 
antwered Nightingale. The young fellow I mentioned, 
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who is one of the moſt intimate acquaintances I have ia 
the wor'd, is ſo angry with her for ſome ill offices the 
bath Gince done him, that I am ſure, he would, without 
any difficulty, give you a fight of her letters; upon which 
you may decently break with her, aud declare off betore 
the knot is tied, if ſhe ſhould really be willing to tie it, 
which I am convinced ſhe will not.” 

Afrer ſome heſitation, Jones, upon the ftrength of 
this aflurance, conſented; but as he ſwore he want. 
ed the confidence to propoſe the matter to her face, 
he wrote the following letter, which Nightingale dic- 
tated. 


« Mapa, 

1 AM extremely concerned that, by an unfortunate en- 
gagement abroad, I ſhould have miſſed receiving the 
® bcnour of your Ladyſhip's commands the moment they 
came; and the delay which I muſt now ſuffer of vin. 
dicating myſelf to your Ladyſhip, greatly adds to this 
misfortune, O, Lady Bellaſton, what à terror have [ 
been in, tor fear your reputation ſhould be expoſed by 
theſe perverſe accidents! There is one only way to ſe- 
cure it I need not name what that is: only permit me 
to ſay, that as your honour is as dear to me as my own, 
fo my ſole ambition is to have the glory of laying my 
liberty at your feet; and believe me, when I afſure you, 
I can never be made completely happy, without you gene- 
rouſly beſtow on me a legal right of calling you mine 

for ever, I am, 

Maran, 
With moſt profound reſpect, 
Your Ladyſhip's moſt obliged, 
Obedient humble ſervant, | 

Tromas JoxEs.“ 


3 this ſhe kids returned the rants anſwer. 
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«6 SIR, 
HEN I read over your ſerious epiſtle, I could, 
from its coldneſs and formality, have {worn that 


you had already the legal right you mention; nay, 


that we had for many years compoſed that monſtrous 
animal, a huſband and wife. Do you really then ima» 
gine me a fool? or do you fancy yourſelf capable of 
ſo entirely perſuading me out of my ſenſes, that I 
ſhould deliver my whole fortune into your power, in 
order to enable you to ſupport your pleaſures at my 
expence Are theſe the pr. ofs of love which I expec- 
ted ? 1s this the return for : but | ſcorn to upbraid 
you, and am in great admiration of your profound reſ- 
ct. 

"P S. I am prevented from reviſing ;,——Perhaps I 
have ſaid more than I meant. — Come to me at t cighl 
this evening.” 


Jones, by the advice of his privy-council, revlied, 


60 MeSau, M, 


TD is impoſſible to expreſs how mock I am hocke. at 
the. ſuſpicion you entertain of me. Can Lady Bet" 
laſton have conferred favours on a man whom the could 
believe capable of ſo baſe a delign ? or can the treat” 
the moſt ſolemn tie of love with contempt ? Can you 
imagine, Madam, that if the violence of my | patlion, 
in an ungarded moment, overcame the tenderne!s which 
I have for your honour, that 1 would think of indulging 
myſelf in the continuance of an intercourſe which coutd 
not poſſibly eſcape long the notice of the world, and 
which, when difcovered, muit prove to fatal to your re- 
putation ? If tuch be your opinion of me, I muſt pray 
for a ſudden opportunity of returning thote pecuniary . 
obligations which I have been fo unfortunate to receive 
at your hands, and for thoſe of a more tender kind 
I ſhall ever demand, &c. And ſo concluded in the 
very words with which he had concluded the former 
letter, H 3 
| The 
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The lady anſwered as follows : 


«I fee you are a villain, eh I deſpiſe you trom my 
foul. If you come here, I thall not be at home.” 


Though Jones was well ſatisfie ! with his deliverance 
from a thraldom which thoſe who have ever experienced 
it will, I apprehend, allow to be none of the lighteſt, he 
was not, however, perfectly eaſy in his mind. There was 
in this ſcheme too much of fallacy to ſatisfy one who 
utterly deteſted every ſpecies of falſhood or diſhoneſty ; ; 
nor would he, indeed have fubmitted to put it in practice, 
had he not been involved in a diſtreſsful ſituation, where 
he was obliged to be guilty of ſome diſhonour, either to 
the one lady or the other : and ſurely the reader will al- 
low, that every good principle, as well as love, pleaded 
Qrongly i in favour of Sophia. 

Nightingale highly exulted in the ſucceſs of his ſtra- 

tagem, upon which he received many thanks and much 

applauſe, from his friend He anſwered, © Dear Tom, 

wo 2-6, conferred very different obligations on each o- 

ume you owe the regaining your liberty; to you 

c loss of mine: but if you are as happy in the 

FITE nce as I am in the other, I promiſe you, we are 

+ happieſt fellows in Evygland.” 

wo gentlemen were now ſummoned down to 

where Mrs Miller, who performed herlelf the 
cook, had exerted her beſt talents to celebrate 

4 ling of her daughter. 1 his joytul circumſtance 

i: ibed principally to the friendiy behaviour of 

Jones: her whole foul wa: fired with gratitude towards 

bun, and all her looks, words and actions were ſo bu- 
* Gel! in <xprefling it, that ber daughter, and even her 
new fon in law, were very little the objects of her conſi · 
deration. 

Dinner was juſt ended when Mrs Miller received a let- 
ter 3 bur as we have had letters enough in this chapter, 
we thall communicate the contents in our next. 


CHAP. 


Chap. 10. 


world, but even from the object of it. 
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Confifiug partly of fats, and partly of obſervations upin 


them. 


H E letter, then, which arrived at the end of the 


1 preceding chapter was from Mr Allworthy, and 


the purport of it was his intention to come immediately 
to town, with his nephew Blifil, and a deſire to be ac- 
commodated with his uſual lodgings, which were the 
firſt floor for himfelf, and the ſecond for his nephew. 
The,chearfulncls which had before diſplayed itſelf in 
the countenance of the poor woman, was a little clouded 
on this occaſion. This news did indeed a good deal 
diſconcert her. To requite ſo difintereſted a match with 
her daughter, by preſently turning her new ſon in-law 
out of doors, appeared to her very unjuſtifiable on the 
one hand; and on the other, the could ſcarce bear the 
thoughts of making any excule to Mr Allworthy, after 
all the obligations received from him, for depriving him 
of lodgings, which were indeed ſtrictly his due; for that 
gentleman, in conferring al! his numberleſs benefits on 
others, acted by a rule diametrically oppoſite to what 
is practiſed by moſt generous people, He contrived on 
all occaſions to hide his beneficence, not only from the 
He conſtantly 
uſed the words, lend and pay, inſtead of give; and, by 
every other method he could invent, always leſſeued 
with his tongue the favours he conferred, while he was 
heaping them with both his hands. When he ſettled 
the annuity of 5% l. a year, therefore, on Mrs Miller, 
be told her, „It was in conſideration of always having 
her firſt floor when he was in town, (which he ſcarce ever 
intended to be,) but that the might let it at any other 
time, for he would alwazs fend her a month's warning.“ 
He was now, however, hurried to town ſo ſuddenly 
that he had no opportunity ot giving ſuch notice; and 
this hurry probably prevenied him, when he wrote for 
bis lodgings, adding, it they were then empty; for he 
| would 
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would moſt certainly have been well ſatisfied to have re. 
lingwſhed them on a lets ſufficient excuſe than what Mrs 
Miller could have made. 

Bar there are a fort of perſons who, as Prior excel. 
lentiy well remarks, direct their conduct by ſome. 


thing 


Beyond the fixn'd and ſettled rules, 
Of vice and virtue in the ſchools 1 
Beyond the letter of the law. 


To theſe it is fo far from being ſufficient” that their de. 
fence would acquit them at the Oid Bailey, that they 
are not even contented, though conſcience, the ſevereſt 
of all judges, ſhould difcharge them. Nothing ſhort of 
the fare and honourable, will ſatisfy the delicacy of their 
minds; and if any of their actions fall thort of this mark, 
they mope and pine, are as uneaſy and reſtleſs as a mur. 
derer, who is afraid of a ghoft, or of the Irangman, 
Mrs Miller was one of theſe. She could not conceal 
her uneaſineſs at this letter; with the contents of which 
ſhe had ng ſooner acquainted the company, and given 
ſome hints of her diſtreſs, than Jones, her good angel, 
preſently relieved her anxiety. “ As for myſelf, Madam, 
faid he, my lodging is at your ſervice at a moment's 
warning: and Mr Nightingale, I am fure, as he cannot 
yet prepare a houſe fit to receive bis lady, will content 
to icturn to his new lodging, whither' Mrs Nightingale 
will certainly conſent to-go.” With which propoſal both 
huſband and wife inſtantly agreed. 

The reader will eaſily believe, that the cheeks of Mrs 
Miller began again to grow. with additional gratitude to 
oo but, perhaps, it may be more difficult to per- 
unde him, that Mr Jones having, in his laſt ſpeech, 
called her daughter Mrs Nightingale (it being the firſt 
time that agreeable ſound had ever reached her ears) gave 
the fond mo her more latisfaftion, and warned her heart 
more towards Jones, than his having diſſipated her pre- 
ſent anxicty. | 
The 
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the new-married couple, and of Mr Jones, who was like- 


The next day was then appointed for the removal of 


wiſe to be provided for in the ſame houſe with his friend. 
And now the ſerenity of the company was again reſtor- 
ed and they paſt the day in the utmoſt chearfulnels, all 
except Jones, who, though he outwardly accompanied 
the reſt in their mirth, felt many a bitter pang on the 
account of his Sophia which were not a little heighten- 
ed by the news of Mr Blifil's coming to town, (for he 
clearly ſaw the intention'of his journey;} and what great- 
ly aggravated his concern was, that Mrs Honour, who 
had promiled to inquire after Sophia, and to make her 
report to him early the next evening, had diſappointed 
him. 

In the fituation that he and his miſtreſs were in at this - 
time, there were fcarce any grounds for him to hope 
that he ſhould hear any good news; yet he was as impa- 
tient to ſee Mrs Honour, as if he had expected ſhe would 


bring him a letter with an aſſignation in it from Sophia, 


and bore the diſappointment as ill, Whether this impa= 
tience aroſe from that natural weakneſs of the human 
mind, which makes it deſirous to know the worſt, and 
renders uncertainty the moit intolerable of pains, or 
whether he ſtill flattered bimſelf with ſome ſecret hopes, 
we will not determine But that it might be the laſt, 
whoever has loved cannot but know. For of all the 
powers exerciſed by this paſſion over our minds, one of 
the moſt wonderful is that of ſupporting hope in the 
midit of deſpair. Difficulties, improbabilities, nay, im- 
poſlibilities are quite * by it; ſo that to any 


man extremely in love, may be oped « what Addiſon 


lays of G 885 ' 
The Alps, and Parevaans, fk before him. 


Yet it is equally true, that the ſame paſſion will 1 | 
times make mountains of mole hills, and produce de- 
ſpair in the midſt of hope; but theſe cold fits laſt not 
long in goot! conſtitutions. Which temper Jones was 


now in we leave the reader to guels, having no exact in- 
formation 
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for mation aBont it: but this is certain, that he had ſpent 
two hours in expectation, when being unable any longer 
to conceal his uneaſineſs, he retired to his room; where 
his anxiety had almoſt made him frantic, when the fol- 
| lowing letter was brought him from Mrs Honour, with 
which we ſhall preſent our reader verbatim et literatiin. 


-«8:1: N. 
« F Shud fartenly haf kaled on you a cordin too mr 
promiſs haddunt itt bin that hur lathipp prevent 
mee; for too be ſur, Sir, you noſe very well that evere 
perſun muſt luk furſt at one, and fartenly ſuch anuther 
offar mite not ave ever hapned, ſo as I ſhud ave been 
1 juſtly to blam, had I not excepted of it when her laſhipp 
1 was fo veri kind as to offar to mak mee ur one umn 
1 without me ever aſking any ſuch thing; to bee ſar thee 
is won of thee beſt ladis in the wurld, and pepil who 
faſe to the kontrari muſt bee very wiket pepil in thare 
harts. To be ſur if ever I ave fad any thing of that 
kine it as bin thru ignorens, and I am hartili ſorri for 
it. I noſe your onur to bea gentelman of more onur 
and oneſty, if I ever ſaid ani ſuch thing, to repete it to 
hurt a pore ſervent that as alwais ad thee grateſt re- 
ſpect in thee wurld for ure onour. To bee ſur won thud 
kepe wons tung within wons teeth, for no boddi noſe 
what may hapen; and too be fur if ani boddi ad tolde 
mce yeſterday, that I ihud haf bin in fo gud a plaſe to 
day, I ſhud not haf beleeved it; for too bee ſur I never 
was a dremd of any ſuch thing, nor ſhud I ever have 
ſoft after ani other bodi's plaſe ; but as ber laſhipp was 
ſo kine of her cne a cord too give it mee without aiking, 
to be ſur Mrs Etoff herſelf, nor no other boddi can 
blam mee for exeeptin fuch a thing when it fals in mi 
waye. I beg ure onur not too menſhion any thing of 
what I haf ſaid. for | with ure onnr all thee gud luk in 
the wurld; and*I don't cueſtion butt thatt u will haf 
Madam Sofia in the end; but aſs to miſelf, ure onur 
noſe I cant bee of ani farder ſarvis to u in that matar, 
nou bein under thee cummand off anuther parſon, aud 
t- 1 : nct 
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not mi one miſtres. TI bepg ure onur ro ſay nothing of 
whit paſt, and believe me to be, Sir, af þ 
| Ure onur's umble ſarvant 
To cumand til deth, 
HoxNouk BLACK MORE,” 


Various were the conjectures which Jones entertained 
on ms ſtep of Lady Bellaſton; who in reality had little 
f.rther deſignahan to ſecure within her own houſe the 
repoſitory of a ſecret, which ſhe choſe ſhould make no 
farther progreſs than it had made already; but moſtly ſhe 
delircdl to keep it from the ears of Sophia; for tho" that 
young lady was almoſt the only one who would never have 
repeated it again, her Ladyſhip could not perſuade her- 
ſelf of this; ſinee, as ſhe now hated poor Sophia with the 
moſt implacable hatred, ſhe conceived a reciprocal ha- 
tred to herlelf to be lodged in the tender breaſt of our 
heroine, where no ſuch paſlion had ever yet found an 
entrance, 18 5 on 

While Jones was terrifying himfelf with the apprehen- 
ſion of a thouſand dreadful machinations, and deep poli- 
tical deſigns, which he imagined to be at the bottom of 
the promotion of Honour, Fortune, who hitherto ſeems 
to have been an utter enemy to his match with Sophia, 
tried a new method to pur a final end to it, by terowing 
a temptation in the way of Jones, which in his preſent 
deſperate ſituation it ſeemed unlikely he ſhould be able to 
relitt, $ | 


' 
4 


CHAP. XI 
Contai ning curious, but not unprecedented matter. 


T? HERE was a lady, one Mrs Hunt, who had often 
1 ſeen Jones at the houſe where he lodged, being in- 
timately acquainted with the women there, and indeed a 
very great friend to Mrs Miller. Her age, was about 
thirty; for ſhe owned ſix and twenty; her face and per- 
ſon very good, only inclining a little too much to be 8 ; 
| | | > 8 
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She had been married youn g by her relations to an old 
Turkey merchant, who having got a great fortune, had 
left off trade. With him ſhe lived without reproach, but 
not without pain, in a ſtate of great ſelf-denial, for about 
twelve years; and her virtue was rewarded by his dying 
and leaving her very rich. The firſt year of her widow. 
hood was juſt at an end, and ſhe had paſt it in a good 
deal of retirement, ſecing only a few particular friends, 
and dividing her time between her devotions and novels, 
of which ſhe was always extremely fond. Very good 
health, a very warm conſtitution, and a great deal of re- 
ligion, made it abſolutely neceſſary for her to marry 2. 
gain; and ſhe reſolved to pleaſe herſelf in her ſecond 
huſband, as ſhe had done her friends in the firſt. From 
her the following billet was brought to Jones. 


."S IR, | 
&« F ROM the firſt day I faw you, I doubt my eyes 
have told you too plainly, that you were not indif- 
ferent to me; but neither my tongue nor my hand ſhould 
have ever avowed it, had not the ladies of the family 
where you are lodged given me. ſuch a character of you, 
and told me ſuch proofs of your virtue and 3. as 
convince me you are not only one of the molt agreeable, 
but the moſt worthy of men. I have allo the ſatis faction 
to hear from them, that neither my perſon, underſtand- 
ing, or character, are difagreeable to you. I have a for- 
tune ſufficient to make us both happy, but which cannot 
make me ſo without you In thus diſpoſing of myſelf 
I know I ſhall incur the cenſure of the world; but it 1 
dic not love you more than | fear the world, I thould 
not be worthy of you. One only difficulty tops me; [ 
am informed you are engaged in a commerce of gallan- 
try with a woman of faſhion. If you think it worth while 
to ſecrifice that to the poſſeſſion of me, I am yours; if 
not, forget my weaknels, and let this remain an eternal 
ſecret between you and 12 | 
AxaBtLLa Hun,” 
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an old At the reading of this, Jones was put into a violent 
e, had Autter. His fortune was then at a very low ebb, the 
ch, but WW ſource being ſtopt from which hitherto he had been ſup- 
r about plied. Ot all he had received from Lady Bellaſton not 
dying W :bove five guineas remained, and that very morning he 
widow. W had been dunned by a tradeſman for twice that Jum, 


a good W His honourable miſtreſs was in the hands of her father, 
friends, WW and be bad ſcarce any hopes ever to get her out of them 
novels, again, To be ſubſiſted at her expence from that little 
good fortune ſhe bad independent of her father, went much 
| of re- 2gainſt the delicacy both of his pride and his love. This 
arry 3. lady's fortune would have been exceedingly convenient 
ſecond to him, and he could have no objection to her in any 
From reſpect. On the contrary, he liked her as well as he 
did any woman except Sophia. But to abandon Sophia, 
and marry another, that was impoſſible: he could not 
think of it upon any account, Yet why ſhould he not 
eyes ſince it was plain the could not be his? Would it not be 
t indif-W kjinder to her, than to continue her longer engaged in a 
ſhould hopeleſs paſſion for him? Ought he not to do ſo in 
family friendſhip to her? This notion prevailed ſome moments, 
ff » and he had almoſt determined to be falſe to her from à 
nels, a big h point of honour; but that refinement was not able 
eeabſe, to (land long againſt the voice of nature, which cried in 
faction bis heart, that luch friendſhip was treaſon to love. At 
ritand-WF laſt he called for pen, ink, and paper, and writ as fol. 
a for · ¶ lows to Mrs Hunt. | 


cannot | 

my ſelf Manan, _ 

out it 1 I would be but a poor return to the favour you hevz 
{hould done me, to ſacrifice any gallantry to the poſſeſſion 


me ; I of you, and I would certainly do it, though I were not 
gallan- Ciicngaged, as at preſent | am, from any affair of that 
a while kind. But I ſhould not be the honeſt man you think 
urs; if me, if I did not teil you, that, my affections are engaged 
eternal to another; who is a woman of virtue, and one that I 
never can leave, tho' it is probable L thail never poſſe is 

UNT,” her. God forbid, that in return of your kindneſs to me, 
ö | ſhould do you ſuch an injury, as to give you my hand, 
Ate hen 1 cannot give my heart, No, I bad much rather 
Vol. Iv. I tarve 
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ſtar ve than be guilty of that. Even though my miſtreſs 
were married to another, | would not marry you unlets 
my heart had entirely efficed all irpreflions of her. Be 
aſſured that your ſecret was not more late in your own 
breaſt, than in that of 
| | Your moſt obliged, and 
Grateful bumble ſervant, 


T. Jovts,” 


When our hero had finiſhed and ſent this letter, he 
went to his ſcrutore, took out Mits Weſtern's muff. kiſ. 
ſed it ſeveral times, and then ftrutted ſome turns about 
his room, with more ſatisfaction of mind hau ever any 
Iriſhman felt in carrying off a fortune of fifty thoutand 
pounds. | ET” | 


REES A ©. 
A difcevery made by Partridge. 


W HILE Jones was exulting in the conſciouſneſs of 


his integrity, Partridge came capering into the 
ron as was his cuſtom, when he brought or fanciet he 
brought any good tidings / He had been diſpatched that 
mort ing by his maſter, with orders to endeavour by the 
tervants of Lady Bellaſton, or by any other means, to 
diſcover whither dophia had been conveyed; and he now 
returned, and, with a joyful countenance, told our hero, 
that he had found the loſt bird. “ I have ſeen, Sir, ſays 
he, Black George, the gamekeeper, who is one of the 
ſervants whom the ſquire hath brought with him to 
town. | knew him preſently, though 1 have not een 
him theſe ſeveral years; but you know, Sir, be is 2 
very remarkable man, or, to uſe a purer phraſe, he hath 
a moſt remarkable b:ard, the largeſt and blackeſt I ever 
faw. It was ſometime, however, before Black George 
could recollect me.” —— Well, but what is your good 
news? cries Jones, What do you know of my 5% 


2 Partridge 
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Partridge, I am coming to it as faſt as I can. Vou are 
ſo impatient Sir, you would come at the infinitive mood, 
before you can get at the imperative, As I was ſaying, 
Sir, it was ſome time before he recollected my face.” — 
« Confound your face, cries Jones, what of my Sophia?“ 
——-& Nay, Sir, anſwered Partridge, I know nothing 
more of Madam Sophia than what I am going to tell you: 
and I ſhould have told you all before this if you- had not 


interrupted me; but if you look fo angry at me, you will 


frighten all of it out of my head, or, touſe a purer phraſe, 
out of my memory. I never ſaw you look to angry ſince 
the day we left Upton, which I thall remember if I was 
to live a thouſand years ”—* Well, pray, go on in your 
own way, ſaid Jones, you are refolved to make me mad, 
I find,” “ Not for the world, anſwered Pariridge, I 
have ſuffered enough for that already; which, as I ſaid, 
hall bear in my remembrance the longeſt day | have to 
live '—** Well, but Black George? cries Jones.“ 
« Well, Sir, as I was ſaying, it was a long time before he 
could recollect me; for indeed I am very much altered 
{ince I ſaw him. Non fm qualis exam. I have had troubles 
in the world, and nothing alters a man ſo muclt as grief. 


I have heard it will change the colour of a man's hair, in 


a night. However, at laſt, know me did, that's ſure e- 
nough; for we are both of an age, and were in the ſame 
charity ſchool. George was a great dunce, hut no mat- 
ter, tor that; all men do not thrive in the world accord- 
ing to their learning. I am ſure | have reaſon to fay-ſo; 
but it will be all one a thouſand years hence. Well, Sir, 
here was I '?'=Q—well, we no ſooner knew each o- 
ther, than after many hearty ſhakes by the hand, we a- 


greed to go to an alehouſe and take a pot, and by good 


luck the beer was fome of the belt 1 have mer with 1ince 
I have been in town.—Now, Sir, I am coming to the 


point; for no ſooner did I name you, and told him, that 


you and I came to town together, and had lived together 
ever ſince, than he called tor another pot, and {wore he 
would drink to your health; and indeed he «drank your 
health ſo heartily, that I was overjoyed to ſee there was 
lo much gratitude left in the world, and. after we had 


L 2 emptied. 


n : - 
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that pot, I ſaid I would be my pot too, and fo we drank 
another to your health: and then I made haſte home to 
teil you the news . 

« Whit news? cries Jones, you have not mentioned a 
word of my Sophia!” ——Bleſs me! I had like to have 
forgot that. Indeed we mentioned a great deal about 
yourg Madam Weſtern, and George told me all; that 
Mr Blifh is coming to town in order to be married to 

her. He had beſt make haſte then, fays I, or ſomebody 
will have her before he comes; and indeed, ſays I, Mr 
Seagrim, it is a thouſand piiies ſomebody ſhould not 
huve herz far he certainly loves - her above all the wo. 
men in the world. I would have both you and the 
know, that it is not for her fortune he follows her; 
for I can aſſure you as to matter of that, there is another 
lady, one of much greater quality and fortune than {he 
can pretend to, who is ſo tond of ſomebody, that ſhe 
comes after him day and night.“ 

Here ] nes ſell into a paſſion with Partridge, for ha- 
ving, as he ſaid, betrayed hin: but the poor fellow, an- 
ſwered, He bad mentioned no name: Beſides, Sir, ſaid 
he, I can aflure you George is fincerely your friend, 
and wiſhed Mr Blitil at the devil more than once; nay 
he ſaid he would do any thing in his power upon earth 
to-ſerve you; and fo I am convinced he will —Berray 
you indeed! why, I queſtion whether you have a better 
friend than George upon earth, except my ſeif or one 
that would go farther to ſer ve you.” 

Well, tays Jones, a litile pacified, you ſay this fel- 
low, US believe indeed, is enough inclined to my 
friend, lives in the fame houſe with Sophia?“ 

1 In ihe fame houſe l anſwered Partridge; why, Sir, 
he is one of the ſervants of the family, and very well 
drefled I promiſe you he is; if it was not for his black 
beard, you would hardly know him.” 

One ſervice then, at leaſt, he may do me, ſays Jones; - 
ſure he certainly can convey a letter to my Sophia.” 

« You bave hit the nail ad unguem, cries Parttidge: 
How came I not to think of it? I will engage he ſhall 


do-it upon the very firſt mentioning.“ by | 
« Well 
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1k Well then, ſaid Jones, do you leave me at-preſent» 
to and I will write a letter which you ſhall deliver to hig 


to-morrow morning ; for I ſuppoſe you know where to 
1 find him,” 


ve «Q yes, Sir, nf wered Partridge, I ſhall certainly 
at find him again; there is no fear of that. The liquor is 
at too good for him to ſtay away long. I' make no doubt 
to but he will be there every day he ſtays in town.” 
ly « So you don't know the ſtreet then where my Sophia 
lr is lodged? cries Jones,” | 1 
ot < Indeed, Sir, I do, ſays Partridge.” | 
0 «© What is the name of the ſtreet ? cries Jones.“ 
* « The name, Sir, why here, Sir, juſt by, anſwered 
3 Partridge ; not above a ſtreet or two off, I don't in- 
er deed know the very name; for as he never told me, if. 
ie | Thad atked, you know it might have put ſome ſuſpicion 
ae into his head. No, no, Sir, let me alone for that, lam | 

too cunning for that, I promiſe you.” = 
a · _ * Chow art moſt wonderfully cunning indeed, replied |} 
1 Jonesz however, 1 will write to my charmer Bace I bed 
id lieve you will be cunning enough to find him -to> mor- 
d, Tow at the alchouſe.” 
ay And now having diſmiſſed the ſagacious Partridge, Mr 
th Jones fat himſelf dowa to write, ia which employ rt 
7 we ſhall leave him for a time. And here we put an end to 
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Containing the ſpace of five days. 
CHAP. I. 
| Of proleguer. 
| 1 H AVE heard of a dramatic ie who uſed to fay, 


he would rather write a play than a prologue; in like 
manner, I think I can with leſs pains write one of the 


books of this hiſtory, than the prefatory chapter to each 


of them. | f 
To fay the truth, I believe many a heagty curſe hath 
been devoted on the head of the author, who firſt inſti- 


tuted the method of prefixing to his play that portion of 


matter which is called the prologue ; and which at, firſt 
was part of the piece itſelf, but of latter years hath had 


. uſually ſo little connection with the drama before which 


it ſtands, that the prologue to one play might as well 


ſerve for any other. Thoſe indeed of more modern 


date, ſeem all to be written on the ſame three topics, viz. 
an abuſe of the taſte of the town, a commendation of all 
contemporary authors, and an eulegium on the perfor- 


mance juſt about to be repreſented. The ſentiments in all 


theſe 


* 
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theſe are very little varied, nor is it poſſible they ſhould ; 
and indeed I have often wondered at the great invention 
of authors, who have been capable of finding ſuch vari- 
ous phraſes to expreſs the ſame thing. 

In like manner I apprehend ſome future hiſtorian, (if 
any one ſhall do me the honour of imitating my manner) 
will, after much ſcratching his pate, beſtow ſome good 
wiſhes on my memory, for having firſt eſtabliſhed theſe 
ſeveral initial chapters: moſt of which, like modern pro- 
logues, may as properly be prehxed to any other book in 
this hiſtory as to that which they introduce, or indeed 
to any other hiſtory as to this. | 

But however authors may ſuffer by either of theſe in- 
ventions, the reader will find ſufficient emolument in the 
one, as the ſpectator hath long found in the other. | 

Firſt, it is well known, that the prologue ſerves the 
critic for an opportunity to try his faculty of hiſſing, and 
to tune his cat call to the beſt advantage; by which 
means, I have known thoſe muſical inſtruments fo well 
prepared, that they have been able to play in full concert 
at the firſt rifing of the curtain. 1 

The ſame advantages way be drawn from the chap- 
ters in which the critic will be always ſure of meeting 
with ſomething that may ſerve as a whetſtone to his 
noble ſpirit; ſo that he may fall, with a more hungry 
appetite for cenſure, on the hiſtory itſelf. And here 
his ſagacity muſt make it needleſs to obſerve how artful- 
ly theſe chaptergare calculated for that excellent purpoſe; 
for in theſe — 2 always taken care to interſperſe 
ſomewhat of the ſour or acid kind, in order to ſharpen 
and ſtimulate the ſaid ſpirit of criticiſm. 1 

Again, the indolent reader, as well as ſpectator, finds 
great advantage from both theſe; for as they are not ob- 
liged eit het to ſee the one or read the others, and both 
the play and the book are chus protracted; by the former 
they have a quarter of an hour longer allowed them to ſit 
at dinner, and by the latter they have the advantage of 
beginning to read at the fourth or fitth page inſtead of the 
firftz a matter by no means of trivial confequence to per- 
ions who read bouks with no other view than to ſay they 


* 


have read them; a more general motive to reading than 
is commonly imagined, and from which not only law 


books and good books, but the pages of Homer and 
Virgil, of Swift and. Cervantes, have been often turned 


over. 

Many other are the emoluments which ariſe from 
both theſe but they are for the moſt part ſo obvious, 
that we ſhall not at preſent ſtay to enumerate them; 
eſpecially ſince it occurs to us that the principal me- 
rit of both the prologue and the preface is that they be 
hort. 


CHAP. I. 


A whimfical_adventure which befel the faire, with the dip 
| treſſed —— of Sophias 


WI muſt now convey the reader to Mr Weſtern's 


lodgings, which were in Piccadilly, where he was 
placed by the recommendation of the landlord at the 
ene Pillars at Hide-Park Corner; for at that inn, 
which was the firſt he ſaw on his arrival | in town, he pla- 
ced his horſes, and in thoſe Jodgings, which were the firſt 
he heard of, be depoſited himſelf. 


Here when Sophia allighted from the hackney. _— n 


which brought her from the houſe of Lady Bellaſton, ſhe 

deſired to retire to her apartment provide bor h er, to 
which her father very readily agreed, agg whither he at- 
tended her himſelf. A {ſhort dialogue, neither very ma- 
terial nor pleaſant to relate minutely, then paſſed between 


them, in which he preſſed her vehemently to give her 


conſent to the marriage with Blifil, who, as he acquainted 
her, was to be in town in a few daysy but inſtead of com · 
plying, ſtie gave a more peremptory and reſolute refuſal 
than the had ever done before. This fo incenied her fa- 
ther, that after many bitter vows that he would force her 


to have him whether ſhe would or no, he departed, from 


her with many hard words and curſes, locked the door, 
and put the key unto his pockets 
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While Sophia was left with no other company than 
what attend the cloſeſt ſtate priſoner, namely, fire and 
candle, the ſquire ſat down to regale himleif over a 
bottle of wine, with his parſon and the landlord of the 
Hercules Pillars, who, as the {quire ſaid, would make an 
excellent third man, and could. inform them of the news 
of the town, and how affairs went, for to be ſure, ſays he, 
he knows a good deal, ſince the horſes of many of the 
quality ſtand at his houſe. 

In this agreeable ſociety Mr Weſtern paſſed that even- 
ing, and great part of ihe ſucceeding day, during which 
period nothing happened of jutficient conſequence to find 
a place in this hitiory Al! this time Sophia paſſed by 
herſelf; for her father ſwore the ſhoud never come out 
of her chamber alive, unlefs the firſt conſented to marry 
B'ifil; nor did he ever ſut-r the door to be unlocked uns 
leis to convey her food, on which occaſions be always ate 
tended himſelf. 

The' ſecond morning after his arrival, while he 55 
the parlon were at breakfaſt together on a toaſt and 
tankard, he was informed that a gentleman was below to 
wait on him. 

«A gentleman! quoth the ſquire, who the devil can 
he be? Do doctor, go down, and fee who *tis: Mr Blifil 
can hardly be come to town yet. —— Go down, do, N 
know what his butineſs is.” 

he doctor returned with an account that it was a 4 
well dreſſed man, and by the ribbon in his hat, he took 
him for an officer of the army; that he ſaid he had ſome 
particular buſineſs, which he could deliver to none but 
Mr Weſtern himſelf. | 

«« An officer! cries the ſquire, what can any ſuch fel- 
low have to do with me? it he wants an order for bag- 
gage waggons, I am no juitice of peace here, nor can [ 
grant a warrant, —— Let un come up then, if he mult 
ipeak to me.“ 

A very genteel man now entered the room; who, ha- 
ving made his compliments to the ſquire, and defired the 
oy our of being alone with his delivered bimſelf as fol 
OWS ?: 


. 
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« Sir, I come to wait upon you by the command of my 
Lord Fellamar; but with avery different meflage from what 
I ſuppoſe you expect, after what paſſed the other night.” 

6 My Lord who? cries the ſquire, I never heard the 
name o'un.” 

« His Lordſhip, ſaid the gentleman, is willing to im- 
pute every thing to the effect of liquor, and the moſt 
trifling acknowledgment of that kind will ſet every 


thing right; for as be hath the molt violent attach-- 


ment to your daughter, you, Sir, are the laſt perſon 
upon earth from whom he would reſent on affront; and 
happy it is for you both, that he hath given ſuch pubs» 
lic demonitrations of his courage, as to be able to put 
up an affair of this kind, without danger of any impu- 
tation on his honour, All he deſires, therefore, is, that 
you will before me make ſome acknowledgment ; the 
flighteſt in the world will be ſufficient : and he inteuds 
this afternoon to pay his reſpects to you, in order to ob- 
tain your leave of viliting the young lady on the footing 
of a lover.” 

don't underſtand 8 of what you (ay, Sir, ſaid 
the ſquire; but I ſuppoſe by what you talk about my 
daughter, that this is the Lord which my couſin Lady 
Bellaſton mentioned to me, and ſaid ſomething about 
his courting my daughter. If ſo be, that how, that be 
the cale——you may give my ſervice to his Lordihip, 
and tell un the girl is diſpoſed of already.” 

% Perhaps, Sir, ſaid the gentleman, you are not ſuffi- 
ciently appriſed of the greatneſs of this offer. I believe 


a perſon, title, and fortune, would be no where re- 


fuſed.” 
% Lookee, Sir, anſwered the ſquire, to be very plain, 


my daughter js beſpoke aircady; but if the was not, I 


would not marry her to a Lord upon any account; I hate 
all Lords; they are a parcel of courtiers and Hanoverians, 
and I will have nothing to do with them.” 

« Well, Sir, ſaid the gentleman, if that is your reſo- 
lution, the malldce am to deliver to you is, that my 
Lord deſires the tavour of your company this morning in 
Hyde Park,” 

10 Lou 
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« You may tell my Lord, antwered the ſquire, that 1 


am buſy, and cannot come I have enough to look after 
at home, and can't ſtir abroad on any account.” 
„ am ſure, Sir, quoth the other, you are too much a 


gentleman, to ſend ſuch a meſſ:ge ; you will not, Iam 


convinced, have it faid of you, that, after having affronied 
a noble peer, vou refuſ- him ſatisfaction- Hi- Lordſhip 
would have been willing, from his great regard to the 
voung lady, to have made up matters in another way; 
but unle(s-he is to look upon you as a father, bis Honour 


will not ſuffer his putting up ſuch an indignity as you 
mult be {enfible you offered bim.“ 


« | offered him, cries the ſquire; it is a d —n'd lie, 
I never offered him any thing 

Upon theſe words the gentleman returned a very 
ſhort verbal rebuke, and this he accompanied, at the 
{ame time with ſome manual remonſtrances, which no 


ſooner reached the ears of Mr Weſtern, than that wor- 


thy ſquire began to caper very briſkly about the room, 
bellowing at the ſame time with all his might, as it de- 


. firous to ſummon a great number of ſyectators to behold 


his agility» 


The parſon, who had left great part of the tankard un- 
finiſhed, was not retired far: he immediately attended, 
therefore, on the ſquire's vociferation, crying, Blefs me | 
dir, what's the matter? « Matter! quoth the ſquire, 
here's a highwayman, I believe, who wants to rob and 
murder me—tor he hath fallen upon me with that ſtick 
there in hie hand, when 1 wiſh I may be d—n'd if 1 gid 


un the leaſt provocation.“ 


© How, Sir! faid the captain, did you not tell me 1 
leds“? 


No, as I hope to be ſaved nf the ſquire. 1 
| believe I might fay, Tuas a lie that 1 had offered any 


front to my Lord, —— But I never faid the word you 
N underſtand myſelf better, and you might have 
Mderſt 


ood yourlelt beiter than to fall upon a naked man. 


It bad ea ſtick in my hand, you would not have dared 
to ſtrike me. Id have knocked thy lanthorn jaws about 


thy cars. Come down into yard this minute, and ll 


take 
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take a bout with thee at ſingle ſtick for a broken head, 


that I will; or Tt will go into naked room and box 
thee for a belly full. At unt half a man, at unt, I'm 
ſure.” 

+ The captain, with 8 'ndignation, replied, « I ſoe, 
Sir, you are below my notice, and I ſhall inform his 
Lordſhip you are below his I am ſorry I have 
dirted my fingers with you“ At which words he 
withdrew, the. par ſon interpoſing to prevent the ſquire 
from ſtopping him, in which he eaſily prevailed, as the 
other, though he made ſome efforts for the purp ſe, did 
not ſeem very violently bent on ſucceſs. However, when 
the captain was departed, the ſquire ſent many curſes and 
ſame menaces after him; but as theſe did not ſet out 
from his lips till the officer was at the bottom of the 
ſtairs, and grew louder and louder as he was more and 
mere remote, they did not reach his ears, or at leaſt-did 
Not retard his departure, 

Poor dophia, however, who, in her priſon, heard all 
her father's outcries from firſt to laſt, began now firſt to 
thunder with her foot, and wide to ſcream as loud - 
ly as the old gentlewan himſelf had done before, tho! 
ina much ſweeter voice. Theſe ſcreams ſoon ſilenced 
the ſquire, and turned all his conſiderations towards his 


daughter, whom he loved fo tenderly, that the leaſt 


apprehenſion of any harm happening to her, tkrew him 
preſently into agonies z for except in that fingle in- 
ſtarice in which the whole future happineſs of her life 
was concerned, the was foreign miſtreſs of his inclina- 
tions. 0 


ing he would take the law of him, the ſquire now mount- 
ed up ſtairs to Sophia, whom, as ſoon as he had un ock- 


ed and opened the door, he found all pale and breathleſs, 


The moment, however, that the {aw her father, the col> 
J:&ed all ber ſpirits, ar.d catching him bold by the hand, 
the. cried pattionately, © 0 my dear dir, | aw almoſt 
trightened to death ; I hope to heaven no harm hath 
happened to you ” * No, no, crics the ſquire, no 


— Freat harm. The raſcal hath not hurt me much ; but 
rat 


Having ended his rage againſt the captain, with ſwear · 
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d, rat me if I, don't ha the la o'un.“ Pray, dear, Sir. 


1 ſays ſhe, tell me what's the matter; who is it that | 
2 bath, inſulted you?“ I don't know the name o! - WM 
un, anſwered, Weitern, ſome officer fellow, I ſuppoſe, | 
>. that, we, are to pay for beating us; but L make him 
” pay this bout, if the raſcal has got any thing, which L i 
* ſuppoſe he bath not. For thof he was dreſt out fo vine, = 
ne 1 queition whether he had got a voot of land in the 


be Þ world.” But dear Sir, cries the, what was the occaſion 
of your quarrel 2? “ What ſhould it be, Sopby, an- 
ſwered the ſquire, but about you, Sophy? All my miſ- 
ng | fortunes are about you; you. will be, the death of your 
poor father at laſt. Here's a valet of a lord, the Lord 
knows who, forſooth; who hath taan a liking to you, 
nq and becauſe I would not gi un my conſent, he ſent me 
lid |, kallenge. Come, do be a good girl, Sophy, and put 

an end to all your father's troubles, come do, conſent to 
an ba va; he will be in town, within this day or two; do 
but promiſe me to marry un as ſoon as he comes, and 


10 you will make me the bappieſt man in the world, and I 
10! will make you the happieſt woman; you ſhall have the 


eq | fineſt clotbes in London, and the fineſt jewels, and 4 
his coach and fix at yqur command I promiled Ailworthy 
at already to give up half my. cltate———YQdrabbit it | I 
ſhould hardly ſtick: at giving up the whole.” © Will 
in. my papa be ſo kind as to hear me (pzak.”- « Why 
ife | won't atk, Sophy.? cries he, when doſt know I had ra- 
ia. ther hear thy voice than the muſic ot the beſt, pack of 
I dogs in England. Hear thee, my dear little girl! 
ar» | hope I hall hear thee as long as I live; for if ever I 
nt. | vas to loſe that pleaſure, 1 would not gee a braſs varden 
k- to live a moment longer Indeed, dophy, you do not 
fs, | kno how 1 love you, indeed you don't, or you never 
ob- would have run away and left your poor father, who 
od; hatl, no other joy, no other comfort upon earth but his i 
oft J littie Sophy.“ At theſe words the tears, ſtood in his 
ith eyes; aud Sophia (with the tears ſtreaming from Weak 
no | wulvered,* Indeed; my dear papa I know you nave love 
but me tender!y, and Haven is my witneſs how Gaucerely L | 
rat 4 Vol. IV.. l 7 K 4 22 1 have 8 | | 
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have returned your affection; nor could any thing but an 


a prehenſion of being forced into the arms of this man, 
have driven me to run from a father whom [ love fo paſs 
ſionately, that I would with pleaſure ſacrifice my life to 
his happineſs ; nay, I have endeavoured to reaſon myſelf 
inte doing more, and had almoſt worked up a reſolu- 
tion, to endure the moſt miſerable of all lives, to comply 
with your inclination. It was that reſolution alone to 
which I could not force my mind ; nor can I ever.” Here 
the ſquire began to look wild, and the foam appeared at 
his lips; which Sophia obſerving, begged to be heard out, 
and then proceeded : If my father's life, his health, or 
any real happineſs of his was at ſtake, here ſtands your 
reſolved daughter; may heaven blaſt me if there is a 
miſery I would not ſuffer to preſerve you . No, that 
moſt deteſted, moſt loathſome of ali lots would I em- 
brace.” I would give my hand to Blifil for your ſake.” 
« ] tell thee, it will preſerve me, anſwers the fa- 
ther; it will gee mehealch, happinels, life, every thing. 
-—— Upon my foul I ſhall die if doſt refuſe me; | thall 
break my heart, I ſhall, upon my foul ”-—** Is it pol- 
nole, ſays ſhe, you can have ſuch a defire to make me 
miſerable ?” I tell thee noa, anſwered he loudly, my 
whole deſire is to make thee happy. Me! dn me if 
there is a thing upon earth | would not do to ſee thee 
bappy.” And will not my dear papa allow me 
to have the leaſt knowledge of what will make me ſo? 
If it be true that happineſs enliſts in opinion, what muſt 
be my condition, when | ſhall think myſelf the moſt mi- 
ſerabſe of all the wretches upon earth?“ © Better think 
yourſelf ſo, ſaid he, than know it, by being married to 
a poor baſtardly vagabond ” If it will content you, 
Sir, ſaid Sophia, I will give you the moſt folemn pro- 
miſe never to marry him, nor any other, while my pa- 
pa lives, without his conſent, Let me dedicate my 
whole life to your ſervice; let me again be your poor 
Sophy, and my whole buſineſs and pleaſure be, as it bath 


- 


© been, to pleaſe and divert you.” * Lookee, Sophy, an- 


ſwered the ſquire, i am not to be chouſed in this man- 
ner, Your aunt Weſtern would then have reaſon to 
| think 
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an think me the fool the doth. No, no, Sophy, Fd have 


an, you to know I have a got more wiſdom, and know more 
Aſs of the world than to take the word of a woman in a mat- 
to ter where a man is concerned. How, Sir, have I de» 
elf ſerved this want of confidence? ſaid fhe ; have I ever 
lu- broke a ſingle promiſe to you? or have I ever been found 
ply guilty of a falſehood from my cradle?” “ Lookee, So- 
to phy, cries he, that's neither here nor there. I am de- 
ere termined upon this match, and have him you ſhall, d—n 
at me, it ſhat unt. D—n me if that unt, though doſt hang 
ut, thyſelf the next morning.” At repeating theſe words 


or he clenched his fit, knit his brows, bit bis lips, and 
ur thundered ſo loud, that the poor afflicted, terrified So- 
= phia, funk trembling into her chair, and had not a flood 
wat of tears come immediately to her relief, perhaps worſe 
m- bad followed. 1 | - 
8 Weſtern beheld the deplorable condition of his daugh- - 
fa · ter with no more contrition or remorſe than the turn- 
gs key of Newgate feels at viewing the agonies of a tender 
all } wife, when taking her laſt farewel of her condemned | 
oſ· huſband: or rather he looked down on her with the 
me ſame emotions which ariſe in an honeſt fair tradeſman, 
my who ſees his debtor dragged to priſon for 10 l. which, 
: if though a- juſt debt, the wretch is wickedly unable to 
ee pay. Or, to hit the caſe ſtilt more nearly, he felt the 


me ſame compunction with a bawd, when ſome poor inno- 
o? cent, whom ſhe hath inſnared into her hands, falls into 
uſt fits at the firſt propoſal of what is called ſeeing, company. 
Ni- Indeed this reiemblance would be exact, was it not that 


nk the bawd hath an intereſt in what ſhe doth, and the fa- 
to ther, though perhaps he may blindly think otherwiſe, 
pu, can in reality have none in urging his daughter to almott 
ro- an equal proſtitution. | 
Ja * In this condition he left his poor Sophia, and depart- 
ny ing with a very vulgar obſervation on the effect of tears, 
or he locked the room, and returned to the parſon, who 
th | ſaid every thing he durſt in behalf of the young. lady, 
m- which though, perhaps, it was not quite ſo much as bis 
in- duty required, yet was it ſufficient to throw the ſquire 
to F into a violent rage, and _ many indecent. reflections 
> 2 aon 
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on the whole body of the ctergy, which we have too 
great an honour for that ſacred function to 'commit to 
aper. 


Ar. . 


- 


What happened to Saphia during her confinement. 


+ H E landlady of the houſe where the ſquire lodged 

had begun very early to entertain a lirange opi- 
nion of her gueſts» However, as the was informed that 
the ſquire was a man of vaſt fortune, and as ſhe bad 


teken care to exact a very extraordinary price for her. 


revms, ſhe did not think proper to give any offence: for 
thcugh ſhe was not without fome concern for the con- 
finement of poor Sophia, of whoſe great ſweetnefs of 
temper and effibility, the maid of the houſe had made 
ſo favourable a report, which was confirmed by all the 
' ſquire's ſervants; yet ſhe had much more concern for 
her own intereſt, than to provoke one, whom, as ſhe 
ſeid, the perceived to be a very haftiſh kind of a gentle« 
man. 

Though Sophia eat but little, yet ſhe was regularly 
ferved with her meals. Indeed, I believe, if the had 
liked any one rarity, that the ſquire, however angry, 
would bave ſpared neither pains nor coſt to have pro- 
cured it for her; ſince, however ſtrange it may appear to 
ſome of my readers, he really doated on his daughter, 
and to give her any kind of Pleslure was the lighelt _ 
tistaction of his lite. 

The dinner hour being arrived, Black George aired 
her a pullet, the ſquire himſelf, (for he had ſworn not 
to part with the key) attending the door. As Grtorge 

- depoſited the diſh, ſome compliments paſſed between him 
and Sophia, (for he had not ſeen her fince ſhe left rhe 


YE 


country, and the treated every ſervant with more reſpect 
than ſome perſons ſhew to thoſe who are in a very flight 
* their inferiors: 1 Sophia wes have had him take 
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the pullet back, ſaying, She could not eat; but George 
begged her to try, and particularly recommended to her 
the eggs, of which he ſaid it was full. 

All this time the ſquire was waiting at the door; but 
George was a great favourite with his maſter, as he was 
employed in concerns of the higheſt nature, namely, a- 
bout the game, and was accuſtomed to take many liber-' 
ties, He had oihcioully carried up the dinner, being, as 
he-faid, very defirous to ſee his young lady; he made 
theretore no ſcruple of keeping his maiter ſtanding above 
ten minutes, while civilities were paſſiag between him 
and Sophia; for which he received only a good humour- 
ed rebuke at the door when he returned. 3 

The eggs of pullets, partridges, pheaſants, Oc. were, 
as George well knew, the moſt favourite dainties of So- 
phia. It was therefore no wonder that he, who was a 
very good · natured fellow, ſhould take care to ſupply her 
with this kind of delicacy, at a time when all the ſer- 
vants in the houſe were afraid ſhe would be ſtarved; for 
ſhe had ſcarce ſwallowed a lingle mor ſel in the lait fort y 
hours. 

Though vexation hath not the ſame effect on all per: 
ſons, as it uſually hath on a widow,.wiole appetite it of- 
ten renders ſharper than it can be rendered by the air on 
Banſted Downs, or Saliſbury Plain: yet the ſublimeſt 
grief, notwithſtanding what ſome people may ſay to the 
contrary, will eat at laſt. And Sophia herſelf, atter ſome 
little confideration, began to deſect the fowl, which ſhe 
found to be as full of eggs as George had reported it. 

But if ſhe was pleaſed with theſe, it contained ſome- 


thing which would have delighted the Royal Society 


much more; for if a fowl with three legs be ſo inva- 
wable a curioſity, when, perhaps, time hath produced a 
thouſand ſuch, at what price {hall we eſteem a bird that 
ſo totally contradicts all the laws of animal œcOmy, as 
to contain a letter in its belley? Ovid tells us of a flower 
into which Hyacinthus was metamorphoſed, that bears 
letters on its leaves, which Virgil recommended as a 
miracle to the Royal Society of his day, but no age nor 

2 4 | nation 


maw. 

But though a \ miracle of thi kind might have engaged 
all the Academies des Sciences in Europe, and perhaps in 
a fruitleſs inquiry; yet the reader, by barely recollecting 
the laſt dialogue which pafſed between Meſſieurs Jones 
and Partridge, will be very eaſily ſatisfied from whence 
this letter came, ond how it found i its paſlage into the 
fowl. 

Sophia, beben ding her long fait, and notyith- 
ſtanding her favourite dith was there before her, no ſoon» 
er ſaw the letter, than the immediately ſnatched it up 
tore it open, and read as follows: 

„% MA DAM, 


W 38 1 not ſenſible to whom I have the honour: of 
writing, I thould endeavour, however difficult, 


to paint the horrors of my mind, at the account brought 


we by Mrs Honour; but as tenderneſs. alone can have 
any true idea of the pangs which tenderneſs is capable 
of feeling: fo can this moſt amiable quality, which my 
. dophaia poſſeſſes in the moſt eminent degree, ſufficiently 
inform her what her Jones muſt have ſuffered on this 
melancholy occaſion. Is there a circumſtance: in the 
world which can heighten my agonies, when 1 hear of 
ary misfortune which hath befallen you? Surely there 
is one only, and with that I an accurſed: it is, my So- 
phia, the dreadful conſifleration that I am myſelf the 
wretched cauſe, Perhaps I here do myfelf too much 
honour, but none will envy me an honour which coſts 


me ſo extremely dear. Pardon me this preſumption; - 


and pardon me a greater ſtill, if Lafſk you whether my 
advice, my aſſiſtauce, my preſence, my abſence, my 
death, or my tortures can bring you ang relief? Can 
the moſt perfect admiration, the moſt watchful obſer- 


'vance, the moſt ardent love, the moſt melting tenders. 


reſs, the moſt reſigned ſubmiſlion to your will, make 
you amends for hat you are to ſacrifice to my happineſs? 
it they can fly, my lovely angel, to thoſe arms which 


whether 
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nation had ever recorded a bird with a letter in its 


are ever pen to receive . you; and to which, 
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whether you bring yourſelf” alone, or the riches of the 
world with you, is, in my opinion, an alternative, not 
worth regarding. Af, on the, contrary, widow mall 
predominate, and, on the moſt mature reflection, inform 
you, that the ſacrifice is too great, and if there be no 
way left to reconcile you to your father, and reſtore 
the peace of your dear mind, but by abandoning me, 
I conjure you drive me for ever from your thoughts, 
exert your reſolution, and let no compaſſion for my ſuf- 
ferings bear the leaſt weight in that teuder boſom. 
Believe me, Madam, I fo ſincerely love you better than 
myſelf, that my great and principal end is your happi- 
neſs, My firſt with (wby ſhould not Fortune indulge 
me in it?) was, and pardon me it 1 ſay (till is, to ſee 
you every moment the happieſt of men; and my 
fecond with is to hear you are ſo; but no miſery on 
earth can equal mine, while | think you owe an uncaly 
moment to him who is, * . 9 

' Madam, 
In every ſeuſe, and to every purpoſe, 
Your devoted, 

Thomas Jox ES.“ 


* What Sophia ſaid, or did, or thought upon this let- 


ter, how often the read it, or whether more than once, 


ſhall all be left to our reader's imagination. The an» 
{wer to it he may perhaps ſeę hereafter, but not at pre- 
ſent: for this reaſon, among others, that ſhe did not 
now write any, and that for ſeveral good caules, one of 
which was this, the had no paper, pen, or ink. 

In the evening, while Sophia was meditating on the 
letter the had received, or on ſomething clic, a violent 
noiſe from bel-w ditturbed her meditations. This noiſe - 
was- no other than a round bout at altercation between 
two perſons One of the combataats, by his voice, the 
immediately diltinguithed to be her.\tather ; but the did 
not ſo toon difcover the thriller. pipes to belong to the 
organ of her aunt Weſtern, who was juit arrived in 


town; where having, by mcans of one of her iervautss 
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who ſtopt at the Hercules Pillars, learned where her 
brother lodged, ſhe drove directly to his lodgings. 

We ſhall, therefore, take our leave at preſent of So- 
phia, and, with our uſual good - breeding, attend her 
ladyſhip. wr f 


C H AP. iv. 


Inwhich Sophia ts delivered from her confinement. 


T HE ſquire and the parſon (for the landlord was 
now otherwiſe engaged) were ſmoaking their pipes 


together, when the arrival of the lady was firſt ſigniſi - 


ed. Phe ſquire no ſooner heard her name, than he 
immediately ran down to uſher her up ſtairs: for he 


was a great obſerver of ſuch ceremonials, (eſpecially to 


his ſiſter, of whom he ſtood more in awe than of any o- 


ther human\creature, though he never would own this, 


nor did he perhaps know it himfelf. 

Mrs Weſtern, on her arrival in the dining room, ha- 
ving flung herſeif into a chair, began thus to harangue: 
„% Well, ſurely no one ever had ſuch an intolerable jour- 
ney. I think the roads, ſince ſo many turnpike acts, 
are grown worſe than ever. La, brother, how could. 
you get into this odious place? no perſon of condition, 
I dare ſware, ever ſet foot here before.” I don't know, 


_ cries the ſquire, I think. they will do well enough; it 


was landlord recommended them. I thought, as he 


knew moſt of the quality, he could beſt ſhew me where 


to get among um.” Well, and where's my niece ? ſays 
the lady. Have\you been to wait upon Lady Bellaſton 
yet?” „ Ay, ay, cries the ſquire, your niece is ſafe e- 
nough; ſhe is up ftairs in chamber.” “How, anſwers 
ed the lady, is my niece in this houſe, and doth the not 
know of my being here?“ No, no body can well get 
to her, ſays the ſquire, for ſhe is under lock and key. 
1 have her ſafe; I verched her from my lady coulin the 
nirſt night 1 came to town, and 4 have taken care o her 


ever ſince 3 the is as ſecure as a fox ina bag, I promiſe 


vou. 


her 


Jos 
her 
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you” Good Heaven ! returned Mrs Weſtern, what 


do I hear! I thought what a fine piece of work would 
be the conſequence of my conſent to your coming to 
town yourſelf; nay, it was indeed your own headſtrong 
will, nor can I charge myſelf with having ever conſented 
to it. Did not you promiſe me, brother, that you would 
take none of theſe headſirong meaſures? Was it not by 
theſe headſtrong meaſures that you forced my niece to 
run away from you ia the country? Have you a mind to 
oblige her to take ſugh another ſtep?” © Zounds and the 
devil! c ies the iquire, daſhing his pipe on the ground, 
did ever mortal hear the hxe? when I expected you 
would have commended me for all I have done, to be 
fallen upon in this manner!“ © How, brother, ſaid the 
lady, have Lever given you the leaſt reaſon to imagine 
I ſhould commeng, you tor locking up your daughter? 
Have LawPvften fold you that women in a free coun» 
try are not to be treated with ſuch arbitrary power? We 
are as free as the men, and I heartily wiſh I could not 
ſay we deſerve that freedom better. If you expect I 
ſhouſd ſtay a moment longer in this wretched houle, or 
that I ſhould evet own you again as my relation, or that 
I ſhould ever trouble mylelf again with the affairs of your 
family, I mfir, upon it that my niece be ſet at liberty this 
inſtant.” This the ſpoke with fo commanding an air, 
tianding-with her back to the fire, with one hand be- 
bind her, and a pinch. of ſnuff in the other, that I que 
tion whether Thaleſtris at the head of her Amazons ever 
made a more tremendous figure. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that the poor ſquire was not proof againſt the awe 
which the Inſpired, “ There, he cried, throwing down 
the key, there it is, do whatever you pleaſe. \ I iatended 
only to have kept her up till Blifi! came to town, which 
can't be long; and now, if any harm happens in the 
mean time, remember who is to be blamed for it!? 

« 1 will anſwer it with my life, cried Mrs 1 
but 1 ſhall- not intermeddle at all, unleis upon one con- 
dition, and that is, that you will commit the whole e- 
tirely to my care, vithout taking any one meaſure yours 
(cit, unleis E hall. eventually appeint you to att. » It, ay 

_ 7 
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ratify theſe preliminaries, brother, I yet will endeavour 
to preſerve the honour of your family; if not, I ſhall 
continue in a neutral ſtate.” 
I pray you, good Sir, ſaid the parſon, permit your. 
ſelf this once to be admoniſhed by her ladyſhip; perad- 
venture by communing with young Madam Sophia, ſhe 
will effect more than you have been able to Ane 
by more rigorous meaſures.“ 
« What, doſt thee open upon me? cries the ſquire. 
* doſt begin to babble, I ſhall n thee in pre- 
tly.” 
1 Fy, brother, anſwered the hady, is this language to 
a clergyman ? Mr Supple is a man of ſenſe, and gives 
you the beſt advice; and the whole world, I believe, 
will concur in his opinion. But I muſt tell you, | ex- 
an immediate anſwer. to my categorical propoſals, 
ither cede your daughter to my difpoſal, or take her 
wholly to your own ſurpriſing diſcretion; and then ! 
here, before Mr Suppie, evacuate the e and re- 
nounce you and your family for ever.“ 
„pray you, let me be a mediator, cries the parſon ; 
let me ſupplicate you.” 
« Why, there lies the key on the table, cries the 
—＋ the may take un up, if ſhe pleaſes; who hinders 
ro 
« No, brother, anſwered the lady, I inſiſt on the for» 
mality of its being delivered me, with a full ratification 
of all the conceſſions (tipulated.” 
Why, then 1 will deliver it to- you. There it's, 
cries the ſquire I am ſure, ſiſter, you can't accuſe me of 
ever denying to truſt my daughter to you. She hath 
lived wi” you a whole year and muore at a time, without 
my ever zecing her.“ 
* And it would have been happy for her, anſwered 


*.* om tt — 


this kind would have happened under my eye.” 
« Ay, certainly, cries he, I only am to blame.“ 


— —7—⁴ñ 


Have been often obliged to tell you to, and ſhall always 
be obliged to tell you to, However, I hope you will now 


the lady, if ſhe had always lived with me: Nothing of 
* Why, you are to blame, brother, anſwered ſhe; I 


amend 


\ 
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amend, and gather ſo much experience from paſt errors, 
bait} * not to defeat my wiſeſt machinations by your blun- 
ders. Indeed, brother, you are not qualified for theſe 
negotiations. All your whole ſcheme of politics is wrong, 
I once more, therefore, inſiſt, that you do not intermeds 
ſhe dle Remember only what is paſt.” 
© Z.——ds and bl -d, ſiſter, cries the ſquire, What 
would you have me ſay ? You are enough to provoke the 
; devil.“ | 
tire, © There now, ſaid ſhe, juſt according to the ol cuſ- 


pre. tom I ſee, brother, there is no talking to you, I will 
bs appeal to Mr Supple, who is a man of ſenſe, if I faid 
ives any thing which could put any human creature into a 
eve, paffion: but you are ſo wrong headed every way.“ 
an « Let me beg you, Madam, ſaid the parſon, not to 
als, irritate his worſhip.” | 
"Fa e Irritate him, ſaid the lady; Sure you are as 
n 8'ct a fool as himſelf. Well, brother, ſince you have 
re. promiſed not to interfere, I will once more undertake 
the management of my niece. Lord have mercy upon 
on; all affairs which are under the directions of men, The 


head of one woman is worth a thouſand of yours.” And 
the now having ſummoned a ſervant to ſhew her to Sophia, 
She departed, bearing the key with her. 


_ She was no ſooner gone than the ſquire (having firſt 
for. ſhut the door, ) ejaculated twenty bitches, and as many 
ion | bearty curſes againſt her, not ſparing himſelf for having 

ever thaught of her eſtate; but added, © Now one hath 
its, been a flave ſo long, it would be a pity to loſe it at laſt, 


2 of for want of holding out a little longer. The bitch can't 
live for ever, and I know I am down for it upon the 


jath 

out Vill.“ Rp; 4” 
The parſon greatly commended this reſolution : and 

red | Pow the iquire having ordered in another bottle, which 

> of | va his uſual method, when any thing either pleaſed or 


vexed him, did, by drinking plentifully of this medicinal 
julap, ſo totally waſh away his choler, that his temper 
- 1] vas become perfectly placid and ſerene, when Mrs Weſs 
ays tern returned with Sophia into the room. The young 
10W WT Py. BE lady 


end | | - 
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lady had on her hat and capuchin, and the aunt acquain. 
ted Mr Weſtern, that ſhe intended to take her niece 


with her to her own lodgings; for, indeed, brother, ſays 
| ſhe, theſe rooms are not fit to receive a Chriſtian ſoul 


* 
in.“ 
* 


« Very well, Madam, qu th Weltern, whatever you 
pleaſe. The gitl can never be in better hands than 
yours; and the parſon here can do me the juſtice to 
ſay, that I have ſaid fifty times behind your back, 
that you was one of the moſt lenfible women in the 
world.“ 

„To this, cries the parſon, I am ready to bear teſti- 
mony. ”” 

% Nay, N ſays Mrs Weſtern, I bave al ways, I 
am ſure, given you as favourable a character. You mult 
own you have a little too much haltineſs in your temper; 
but when you . witi-aticw yourtelt time to reflect, I never 
knew a man more reaſonable.” 

„Why chen, ſiſter, if you think ſo, ſaid the ſquire, 
here's your good health with all my heart. I ama little 
3 ſometimes, bat I ſcorn to bear any malice. 

Sophy, do you de a good girl, and do every you your 
aunt orders you.” 
have not the leaſt Joke of — anſwered Mrs 
Weſtern. She hath had already an example before her 
eyes, in the behaviour of that wretch her coutin Har- 
riet, who ruined herſelf by neglecting my advice.——0 
brother, what think you! You was hardly gone out of 
hearing, when you ſet out for London, when who 
ſhould arrive but that impudent fellow with the odious 
Iriih name —tbat Fitzpatricæ He broke in abruptly 

upon me without notice, or I would not have ſcen him. 


He ran on a long, unintelligible ſtory about his wife, 


to which he forced me to give: him a hearing; but J 
made him very little anſwer, and delivered him the let- 
ter from*his wife, which 1 bid him antwer bimſelf. I 


{uppole the wretch will endeavour to find us out; but I 
beg you, will not fee her, tor 1 am ch edge L will 


G | 
zee her! 9 — the N you need. not fear 
me 


* 
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VIE me. ru gee no encouragement to ſuch undutiful wench- 
ain. es. It was well for the fellow her huſband I was not at 
iece huome. Od rabbit it, he ſhould have taken a dance 
lays thru the horſe pond, I promiſe un. You zee, Sophy 
ſoul Y what undutifolneſs brings volks to. You have an ex- 
ample in your own family.” 
you « Brother, cries the aunt, You need not ſhock my 
han niece by ſuch odious repetitions, Why will you not 
to leave every thing entirely to me?“ Well, well; I wull, 
ack, I wull,” ſaid the ſquire. | 
the And now Mrs Weſtern, luckily for Sophia, put an end 
to the converſation, by ordering chairs to be called. 1 
eſti. ¶ ſay luckily ; for had it continued much longer, freſh mat · 
ter of d Henſion would, moſt probably, have ariſen be- 
„ 1 tween the brother and ſiſter; between whom education 
nuſt W and ſex made the only difference, for both were equally 
Per; violent and equally poſitive ; they had both a vaſt affec- 
ver tion for Sophia, and both a ſovereign contempt for each 


: other. 
ire, 
ttle 
ce. . C H A P. V. 
ur 1 a 
In which Jones receives a letter from Sophia, and goes 10 . 
nh | play with Mrs Miller and Partridge. 
Er o ? 
lars HE arrival of black George in town, and the good 
-0 offices which that gratetul fellow had promiſed t6 


of do for his old benefactor, greatly comforted Jones in the 
ho midſt of all the anxiety and uneaſineſs which he had fuf- 
dus fered on the account of Sophia; from whom, by the 
tly means of the ſaid George, he received the following an- 
am ſwer to his letter; which Sophia, to whom the ule of 
fe, pen, ink, and paper, was reſtored with her liberty, 
tl Þ wrote the very evening when the departed from her 
ct- continement. I | | 


tl «SER, | Ap | 
vill. As Ido not doubt your ſincerity in what you write, 
15 you will be pleated to hear that ſome of my afflic- 
ar Vol. IV. * tions 
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tions are at an end, by the arrival of my aunt Weltern, 
with whom I am at preſent, and with whom I enjoy all 
the. liberty I can deſire. One promiſe my aunt hath 
inſilted on my making, which is, that I will not fee or 
converſe with any perſon without her knowledge and 
conſent. This promiſe I have moſt folemnly given, 
and (ball moſt inviolably Keep; and though ſhe hath not 
expreſsly forbidden me writing, yet that muſt be an 
onion from forgetfulneſs; or this perhaps, is inclu- 
ded in the word converſing. However, as 1 cannot 
but conſider this as a breach of ter generous contidence 
in my honour, you cannot expect that 1 (hall, after 
this, continue to write mylelf, or to receive letiers 
without her knowledge. A promiſe is with me a very 
ſacred thing, and to be extended te every thing under- 
ſtood from it, as well as to what is exprefled by it; 
and this conſideration may, perhaps, on cefletion, af 
ford you ſome comfort. But why thould | mention a 


comfort to you of this kind? For though there is one 


thing in which I can never comply with the beſt of fa- 
thers, yet am | firmly rcfolved never to act in detiance 
of him, or to take avy ſtep of conſequence without his 
conſent. A firm periju>fion of this, muſt teach you to 
divert your thoughts trom what fortune hath (perhaps) 
ma'le impoſſible. I his your own intercit perſuades you. 
This may reconcile, I hope, Mr Allworthy to you; and 
if it will, you have my injunCtions to purſue it. Acci- 
dents have laid ſome obligations on me, and your good 
intentions probably more. Fortune may perhaps, be 
ſometimes kinder to us, both, than at preſent Believe 
this, that 1 thall always think of you as 1 think you de- 
ſerve, and am, 
SIR, 


Your obliged humble Servants 
DOPHIA WESTERN.” 


« | charge you write to me no more—at a at 
leaſt; and accept this, which is now of no ſervice to me, 
which 


” ea —_ .. 


— 
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which I know you muſt want, and think you owe the 
trifle only to that fortune by which you found it 85 80 


A child, who had juſt learned his letters, would have- 
ſpelled this letter out in leſs time than Jones took in 
reading it. The ſenſations it occaſioned were a mixture. 
of joy and grief; ſomewhat like what divide the mind 
of a good man, when he peruſes the will of his deceaſed. 
friend, in which a large legacy, which his diſtreſſes make 
the more welcome, is bequeathed to him. Upon the 
whole, however, he was more pleaſed than diſpleaſed; 
and indeed the reader may probably wonder that he was 


diſpleaſed at all; but the reader is not quite ſo much in 


love as was poor Jones; and love is a diſeaſe, which, tho? 
it may in ſome inſtances reſemble a conſumption, (which 


it ſometimes cauſes,) in others proceeds in · direct oppoſi - 


tion to it, and particularly in this, that it never flat - 
ters itſelf, or fees any one ſymptom in a favourable 
ght. 2 

One thing gave him complete ſatisfaction, which was, 
that his miſtreſs had regained her liberty, au ll was now 


with a lady where ſhe might at leaſt affure herſelf of 2 


decent treatment. Another comfortable circumſtance 
was, the reference which ſhe made t her promiſe of ne- 
ver marrying any other man; for, however diumtereſted 
he might imagine his paſſion, and notwithſtanding all the 
generous overtures made in his letter. I very much 
queſtion whether he could have heard a more affi:fting 
piece of news, than that Sophia was married to another, 
tho' the match had been never fo great, and never fo 
likely to end in making ber completely happy. That 
refined degree of Platonic affection which is abſolutely 


"detached from the flieth, and is indeed entirely and pure- 
ly ſpiritual, is a gift contined to the female part of the 


creation; many of whom I have heard declare, (and 
lhe + cath doubtleſs 


i. mth, +2" WW. I 4 — — 8 i... thi. i... 
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 # Meaning, perhaps, the bank. bill far loo & 
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doubtleſs with great truth,) that they would, with the 
utmoſt readineſs, reſign a lover to a rival, when ſuch res 
fignation was proved to be neceffary for the temporal in- 
tereſt of ſuch a lover. Hence, therefore, I conclude, 
that this affection is in nature, though I cannot pretend 
to ſay I have ever ſeen an inſtance of it. 

Mr Jones having ſpent three hours in reading and 
killing the aforeſaid letter, and being, at laſt, in a ſtate 
of good ſpirits, from the laſt mentioned conſiderations, 
be agreed to carry an appointment, which he had before 
made, into execution. This was to attend Mrs Miller, 
zud her younger daughter, into the gallery at the play- 
houſe, and to admit Mr Partridge as one of the com 
ny; tor as Jones had really that taſte for humour which 
many affect, he expected to enjoy much entertainment 
in the criticiſms of Partridge; from whom he expected the 

ſimple dictates of nature, unimproved indeed, but like- 
wife unadultered by art. 

In the firſt row then of the firſt gallery did Mr Jones, 
Mrs Miller, her youngeſt daughter, and Partridge, take 
their places. Partridge immediately declared, it was 
the fineſt place he had ever been in. When the firſt mu- 
fic was played, he ſaid, it was a wonder how ſo many 
fiddlers could play at one time without putting one a- 
nother out,” While the fellow was lighting the up- 

r candles, he cried out to Mrs Miller, « Look, look, 
Mad adam, the very picture of the man .in the end of the 
tommon prayer-book, before the gun-powger-treaſon 
ſervice.” Nor could he help obſerving with a ſigh, when 
-all the candles were lighted, © That here were candles 
enough burnt in one night, to keep an honeſt poor fa- 
mily tor a whole twelvemonth.“ 

As ſoon as the play, which was Hamlet, Prince of Den - 
mark, began, Partridge was all attention, nor did he 
break ſilence till the entrance of the ghoſt; upon which 
he aſked Jones, What man that was in the ſtrange dreſs? 
« Something, ſaid he, like what I have ſeen in a pic- 
ture; Sure it is not in armour, is it?“ Jones anſwered 
That- is the ghoſt, * To which Partrid 
4 ſmile, 


e replied with 
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2 ſmile, © Per ſuade me to that, Sir, if you ean. Though 
I can't ſay I ever actually ſaw a ghoſt in my life, yet l 
am certain I ſhould know one, if I ſaw him, better than 
that comes to. No, no, Sir, ghoſts don't appear in 
{uch drefles as that neither.” In this miſtake, which 
cauſed much laughter in the neighbourhood of Partridge, 
he was ſuffered to continue, till the ſcene between the 
Ghoſt and Hamlet, when Partridge gave that credit to 
Mr Garrick which he had denied to Jones, and fell into 
{o violent a trembling, that his knees knocked againſt 
each other. Jones aſked him what was the matter, and 
whether he was afraid of the warrior upon the ſtage ? 
« la, Sir, ſaid he, 1 perceive now it is what you told 
me. I am not afraid of any thing, for I know ir is but 
a play. And if it was really a ghoſt, it could do one no 
harm at ſuch a diſtance, and in ſo much company; and 
yet if | was frightened, I am not the only perſon ” 
«© Why, who,” cries Jones, © doſt thou take to be ſuch 
a coward here beſides thyſelf ?” «© Nay, you may call 
me coward if you will; but if that little man there upou 
the tage is not frightened, I never ſaw any man frigh» 
tened in my life. Ay, ay; go along with you! ay, to be 
ſure! who's fool then? Will you? Lud have mercy 
upon ſuch fool hardinefs. —— Whatever happens, it is 
good enough for you. olle y, I'd follow 
the devil as ſoon. - Nay, perhaps, it is the devil - for 
they ſay he can put on what likeneſs he pleaſes ——- 
Oh! here he is again. ——No farthey! No, you have 
gone far enough already; farther than I'd have gone 
for all the king's dominions.” Jones offered to ſpeak, 
but Partridge-cried, * Huſh, huſh, dear Sir, don't you 
hear him!” And during the whole ſpeech of the ghoſt, 
he ſat with his eyes fixed partly on the ghoſt, and partly 
en Hamlet, and with his mouth open; the fame: paſſions 
which ſucceeded each other in Hamlęt, ſuccceding like- 
wiſe in him. 1 . | 
When the ſcene was over, Jones ſaid, Why Par- 
tridge, you exceed my expectations, You enjoy the 
play more than I conceived polſiole,” Nay, Sir,“ an- 
| L. 3 | ſwered 


\ 
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ſwered Partridge, if you are not afraid of the devil, 
I'can't help it; but to be ſure it is natural to be fur. 
priſed at ſuch things, though I know there is nothing in 
them: not that it was the ghoſt that ſurpriſed me nei. 
ther, for I ſhould have known that to have been only a 
man in a ſtrange dreſs: but when I ſaw the little man 
ſo frightened himſelf, it was that which took hold of 
me.“ And doſt thou imagine then, Partri-ige,” cries 
Jones, © that he was really frightened ?”* „ Nay, Sir,“ 
laid Partridge, © did not you yourſelf obſerve after- 
wards, when he found it was his own father's fpirit, and 
how he was murdered in the garden, how his, fear for- 
fook him by degrees, and he was ſtruck dumb with 
ſorrow, as it were, juſt as I {ſhould have been, had it 
been my own caſe.——But huſh! Ola! what noiſe is 
that? There he is again. — Well, to be certain, 
though I know there is nothing at all in it, I am glad [ 
am not down yonder, where thofe men are.” Then 
turning his eyes again upon Hamlet, © Ay, you may draw 
your ſwerd ; what ſignifies a {word againſt the power of 
the devil?“ 9 5 
During the fecond act, Partridge made very few re- 
marks. He greatly admired the fineneſs of the dreſſes; 
nor could he help obſerving upon the king's counte- 
nance. * Well,” ſaid be,“ how people may be deceived 
by faces! Nulla fides frenti, is, I find, a true ſaying. 
Who would think, by lookingin the king's face, that he 
had ever committed a murder?” He then inquired af- 
ter the ghoſt ; but Jones, who intended that he thould 
be ſur priſed, gave him no other ſatis faction than, that he 
might poſſibly tee him again ſoon, and in a flaſh of fire, 
Partridge {at in fearful expectation of this; and now, 
when the ghoſt made his next appearance, Partridge 
cried out,“ There, Sir, now; what ſay you now ? is he 


frightened now or no? As much frightened as you 


think me, and to be ſure, no body can help ſome fears z 
I would not be in fo bad a condition as what's his name, 
Squire Hanlet, is there, for all the world. Bleſs me | 
what's become of the ſpirir! As I am a living foul, I 

f thought 
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thought I ſaw him fink into the earth.“ © Indeed you 
faw right,“ anſwered Jones. Well, well,” cries Par- 
tridge, ** I know it is only a play; and beſides, if there 
was any thing in all this, Madam Miller would not 
laugh fo: for as to you, Sir, you would not be afraid, 
I believe, if the devil was here in perſon. — [kere, 
there—Ay, no wonder you are in ſuch a paſſion ; thake 
the vile wicked wretch to pieces If {he was my own 
mother I ſhould ſerve her fo. Jo be ſure, all duty to a 
mcther is forfeited by ſuch wicked doings. Ay, go 


Our critic was now pretty filent till the play, wbich 
Hamlet introduces before. the king. This be did not at 
fir{it underſtand, till Jones explained it to him; but he 
no ſooner entered into the ſpirit of it, than he began to 
bleſs, bimſelf that he had never committed murder. 
Then-terning to Mrs Miller, he aſked her, If ſhe did not 
itagine the king looked as if he was touched; „though 
he is“ faid he, „a good actor, and doth all he can to 
hide it. Well, I would not have ſo much to anſwer for 
as that wicked man there hath, to fit udon a much 
higher chair than he fits upon No wonder he ran 
away; for your ſake Ii never truſt an innocent face 
again.” | | 

The grave-digging ſcene next engaged the attention: 
of Pariridge, who expreſſed much ſurpriſe at the num- 
ber of fkulls thrown upon the ſtage. To which Jones 
anſwered, „that it was one of the moſt famous burial. 
places about town.” No wonder then,” eries Par- 
tridge, “ that the place is haunted. But I never ſaw in 
my lite a woxſe grave-digger. I had a ſexton, when 1 
was clerk, that ſhould have dug three graves while he is 
digging one. The fellow handles a ſpade as if it was the 
firit time he had ever had one in his band. Ay, ay, you 
may fing, You had rather fing than work, 1 believe.“ 


about your bufine(s; I hate the fight of you ” 


— Upon Hamlet's taking up the ſkull, he cried out, 


„Well, it is ſtrange to ſee how fearleſs ſome men are: 
7 never could bring myſelf to touch any thing belong» 
ing to a dead man on any account. He ſeemed frighte 
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. ened enongh too at the ghoſt, 1 thought, n omni 
bus hyris ſupit.” 

Little more worth remembering occurred during the 
play; at the end of which Jones aſked him, “ which of 
the players he had liked beſt ?* To this he anſwered, 
with ſome appearance of indignation at the queſtion, 
« the King without doubt.” “ Indeed, Mr Partridge,” 
fays Mrs Miller, © you are not of the fame opinion with 
the town; for they are all agreed, that Hamlet is acted 
by the beft player who was ever on the ſtage.” He the 
beſt player l' cries Partridge, with a contemptuous ſneer: 
« Why, I could act as well as he himſelf. I am ſure, if 
I had ſeen a ghoſt, I ſhould have looked in the very ſame 
manner, and done juſt as he did. *And then, to be ſure, 
in that ſcene, as you called it, between him and his mo- 
ther, where you told me he acted fo fine, why, Lord 


help me, any man, that is, any good man, that had 


ſuch- a mother, would have done exactly the faine. I 
know you are only joking with me; but indeed, Ma- 
dam, though I was never at a play in London, yet I 
have ſeen acting before in the country; and the Kin 
for my money; he ſpeaks all his words diſtinctly, hal 
as loud again as the other. Any body may ſee he is 
an actor.“ | 

While Mrs Miller was thus engaged in couverſation 
with Partridge, a lady came up to Mr Jones, whom he 
immediately knew to be Mrs Fitzparrick. She. ſaid ſhe 
had ſeen him from the other part of the gallery, and had 
taken that opportunity of ſpeaking to him, as ſhe had 
ſomething to lay which might be of great ſervice to 


bimſelf. She then acquainted him with her lodgings, 


and made bim an appointment the next day in the morn- 
ing ; which, upon recollection, ſhe preſently changed to 
the afternoon; at which time Jones An to attend 


Thus ended the adventore at the playhouſe 5 where 
Par: ridge had afforded great mirth, not only to Jones 
and Mrs Miller, but to all who ſat within hearing, who. 
were more attentive to what he laid, than to any thing: 
that piled on the ſtage. = 
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He durſt not go to bed all that night for fear of the 
ghoſt: and for many nights after ſweated for two or three 
bours be fore he went to ſleep, with the ſame apprehen- 
ſions, and waked ſeveral times in great horrors, cry ing 
out, Lord have mercy upon us! there it is.” | 


10.4... 
In which the hiſtory is obliged to go hacks 


1 T is almoſt impoſſible for the beſt parent to obſerve an 
exact impartiality to his children, even though no ſys» 
perior merit ſhould bias his affection; but ſure a parent 
can hardly be blamed, when that ſuperiority determines 
his preference, 


» 


As I regard all the perſonages of this hiſtory in the | 


light of my children, ſo I muſt confeſs the ſame inclina- 
tion of partiality to Sophia; and for that I bope the 


reader will allow me the ſame” excuſe, from the ſupe- 


riority of her character. | | 
This extraordinary tenderneſs which I have for my 
heroine, never ſuffers me to quit her any long time with- 
out the utmoſt reluctance. ! could now, therefore, re- 
turn impatiently to inquire whiat hath happened to this 
lovely creature ſince her departure from her father's, but 
that I am obliged firſt to pay a ſhort viſit to Mr Bligl. 
Mr Weſtern, in the firſt confuſion into which his mind 


was caſt, upon the ſudden news he received of hisGaugh- 
ter, and in his firſt hurry to go after her, had not once 


thought of ſending any account of the diſcovery to Blifil 
He had not gone far, however, before he recollected him- 
ſelf, and accordingly ſtopt at the very firſt inn he came 


to, and diſpatched away a meſſenger to acquaint Blifil 


with his having found Sophia, and with his firſt reſolution 
to marry her to him immediately, if he would came up 
after him to town, 

As the love which Blifil had for Sophia way of that 
violent kind, which. nothing but the loſs of her fortune, 
or {ome ſuch accident, could leflen, his inclination to the 

| N match 
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match was not at all altered by her having run away, 
though be was obliged to lay this to his own account 
He very readily, therefore, embraced this offer. Indeed 
he now propoſed the grat fication of a very ſtrong paſſion, 
beſides avarice, by marrying this young lady, and this 
was hatred ; for he concluded that matrimony afforded 
an equal opportunity of ſatisfying either hatred or love, 
and this-opinion is very probably verified by much expe- 
rience. To ſay the truth, if we are : judge by the or. 
dinary bebaviour of married perſons to each other, we 
ſhall perhaps be apt to conclude, that the generality ſcek 
the indulgence of the former paſſion only in their union 
of every thing but of hearts. | 

There was one difficulty, however, in his way, and 
this aroſe from Mr. Allworthy. That good man, when 
he found, by the departure of Sophia, (for neither that, 
nor the cauſe of it could be concealed from him,) the 
great averſion which ſhe had for his nephew, began to 
be ſeriouſly concerned that he had been deceived into 
carrying matters ſo far. He by no means concurred with 
the opinion of thoſe parents, who think it as immarerial 
to conſult the inclinations of their children in the affait 
of marriage, as to ſolicit the good pleaſure of tneir ſer. 
vants when they intend to take a journey, and who are, 
by law, or decency at leaft, with-held often from uling 
-ablolute force. On the contrary, as he eſteemed the in- 
ſtitur ion to be of the moſt ſacred kind, he thought every 
preparatory caution neceſſaty to preſerve it holy and in- 
violable, and very wiſcly concluded, that the ſureſt way 
to effect this was, by leying the foundation in previous 
affection. | LEST N25 

Blifil indeed ſoon cured bis uncle of all anger on the 
ſcore of deceit, by many vows and proteſtations that he 
had been deceived himſelf, with which the miny declara- 
tions of Weſtern very well tallied ; but how to perſuade 


Allvorthy to conſent to the renewing his addrefles was a 
matter of ſuch apparent difficulty, that the very appear- 
ance was ſufficient to have deterred a leſs enterpriſing ge- 
nius; but this young gentleman ſo well knew his own 

4 | talents, 
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talents, that nothing within the province of cunning 
ſeemed ro him hard to be atchieved n 

Here then he repreſrnted the violence of. his own af 
fection, and the hopes of ſubduing averſion in the lady 
by perſeverance, He begged that in an affair on which 
depended all his future repoſe, he might at leaſt be at 
liberty to try all tair means for ſucceſs, Heaven forbid, 
be ſaid, that he ſhould ever think of prevailing by any 
other than the moſt gentle methods! * Beſides, Sir, ſaid 
be, if chey fail, you may then (which will be ſurely time 
enough) deny your conſent.” He urged the great and 
eager deſire which Mr Weſtern had for the match; and, 
laſtiy, he made great uſe of the name of Jones, to whom 
he imputed all that had happened, and from whom, he 
fail, to preſerve ſo valuable a young lady was even an act 
of charity. 

All theſe arguments were well ſeconded by Thwackum, 
who dwelt a little ſtronger on the authority of parents 
than Mr Blifil himſelf had done He aſcribed the mea» 
ſures which Mr Blifil was deſirous to take to Chriſtian 
motives ; * and though, ſays he, the good young gentle- 
man bath mentioned charity laſt, I am almoſt convinced 
it is his firſt and principal conſideration.” : 

Square, poſſibly, had he been preſent, would have ſung 
to the ſame tune, though in a different key, and would 
have dilcovered much more fitneſs in the proceeding z 
but he was now gone to Bath for the recovery of his 
health. . | 1 ? 

All-yorthy, though not without reluctance, at laſt 
yielded to the deſires of his nephew. He ſaid, he would 
accompany him to London, where he might be at liberty 
to uſe every honeſt endeavour to gain the lady; “ but l 
declare, faid he, I will never, give my conſent to any ab- 
ſolute force being put on her inclinations, nor ſhall you 
ever have her, unleſs ſhe can be brought freely to come 
pliance.“ | \ 

Thus did the affection of Allworthy for his nephew 
betray the ſuperior underſtanding to be triumphed over 
dy the inferior; ar d thus is the prudence of the 1.4 
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heads often defeated by the tenderneſs of the beſt of 
hearts. | | 
Blifil having obtained this unhoped for acquieſcence in 
his uncle, reſted not till he carried his purpoſe into exe. 
cution. And as no immediate buſineſs required Mr All. 
worthy's preſence in the country, and as little preparation 
is neceflary to men tor a journey, they ſet out the very 
next day, and arrived in town that evening, when Mr 
Jones, as we have ſeen, was diverting himſelf with Par. 
tridge at the play. Kd Fx So | 
be morning after his arrival Mr Blifil waited on Mr 
Weſtern, by whom he was moſt. kindly and graciouſly i 
received, and from whom he had every poffible aflurance WO ; 
bb more than was poſlible) that he thould very 
ortly be as happy as Sophia could make him; nor would 
the ſquire ſuffer the young gentleman to return to his 
uncle till he had, almoſt againſt his will, carried him to I | 
| 


his liſter. 


| Ft 1 
& which Mr M eſlern pays a viſit to his fifler, in compam il b 
4 with Mr Blifil. A F 19 N 


M RS Weſtern was reading a lecture on prudence 
and matrimonial politics to her niece, when her  f 
brother and Blitil broke in with lefs ceremony than the i. 
laws of viſiting require. Sophia no ſooner ſaw Biiti: than I h. 
ſhe turned pale, and almoſt loft the ule of all her facul- ſp 
ties; but her aunt, on the contrary, waxed red, and fl a 
Having all her faculties at command, began to exert her ill cc 
tongue on the tquire, 1 N 
* Brother, ſaid the, I am aſtoniſhed at your behaviour: Ih. 
will you never learn any regard to decorum ? Will you Bl 
ſtill look upon every apart ent as your own, or as be- 
longing to one of your country tenants? Do you think || 
yourſelf at liberty to invade the privacies of women of Ine 
condition, without the leaſt deceney or notice?“ - 
% Why, what a pox is the matter now? quoth the ſquire, Ino 
"WP one 
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one would think I had caught you at t None 
of your brutality, Sir, I beſeech you, anſwered ſhe .— 
You have ſurpriſed my poor niece fo, that ſhe can hardly, 
i tce; ſupport herſelf. Go, my dear, retire, and 
endeavour to recruit your ſpirits; for I fee you have 
occalion.” At which words, Sophia, who never received 
a more welcome command, haſtily withdrew, 

« To be ſure, ſiſter, cries the iquire, you are mad, 
when I' have brought Mr Blifil here to court her, to 
torce her away.” 

Sure brother, ſays ſhe, you are worſe than mad, 
when you know in what ſituation affairs are, to —- I am 
jure, 1 atk Mr Blitil pardon, but he knows very well to 
whom to impute ſo diſagreeabie a reception. For wy 
own part, LI am fure 1 thall always be very glad to fee 


Mr Blifil; but his own good ſenſe would not have juf- 


fered him to proceed ſo abruptly, had you not compelled 
him to it,” 

Bufil bowed and ſtammered, and looked like a fool; 
but Weitern, without giving him time to form a ſpeech 
tos the purpole, anitwered, ** Well, well, I am to blame 
it you will, | always am, certainly; but come, let the girl 
be fetched back again, or let Mr Blifil go to her 
He's come up on purpolc, and there is no time to be 
lolt.“ 22 
„Brother, cries Mrs Weſtern, Mr Blifil, 1 am con- 
fident, underttands himſelf better than to think of ſee- 
ing my niece any more this morning, after what hath 
happened. Women are of a nice contexture ; and our 
ſpirits, when ditordered, are not to be recompoſed in 
a moment. Had you ſuffered Mr Büfil to have tent his 
coinpiiments to my niece, and to have deſired the favour 
of waiting on her in the afternoon, 1 thould pollibly 
have prevailed on her to have ſeen him; but now 1 
dtipair of bringing about any luch matter.“ | 

Jaun very torry, Madam, cricd Blifil, that Mr 
Weltern's extraordinary kindneis to me, which I can 
never enough acknowledge, thould have occalioned,” — 
* indeed, Sir, laid tbe, interrupting him, you need make 
no apologies, we all know my brother ſo well.” 

Lor. IV. 1 


hates —— 
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« | don't care what any body knows of me, anſwered 
the ſquire ; — but when muſt he come to ſee her; for 
conſider, I tell you, he is come up on purpoſe, and ſo 
is Ailworthy.” „Brother, ſaid ſhe, whatever mefſage 
Mr Blifil thinks proper to fend to my niece ſhall bg 
delivered to her; and, I fuppole, the will want no in- 
ſtructions to make a proper anſwer, I am convinced 
the will not refuſe to ſee Mr Blifil at a proper time,” -— 
The devil the won't, aniwered the 1quire.—Oyſbud ! 
don't we know—— I fay nothing, but ſome volk are 
wiſer than all the world ——1t 1 might have had my 
will, the bad not run away before: and now | expect to 
hear every moment ſhe is gone again. For as great a 
fool as ſome volk think me, I know very well ſhe 
No matter, brother, rephed Mrs Wefs 
tern, I will not hear my niece abuted, it is a reflection 
on my family. She is an honour to it; and ſhe will be 
an honour to it, I promiſe you. I will pawn wy whole 
reputation in the world on her conguct. | {hall be 
glad to ſee you, brother, in the aftcrnocnz for | have 


 tumething of importance to mention to you. — At pre- 


ſent, Mr Blinl, as well as you, wuit cxcuſe me; for i am 
in halte to dreſs.” Well, but, laid the fquire, do 


appoint a time.” — Indecd, ſaid ſhe, I can appoint. 


no tynee—— I tell you, 1 will tec you in the afternoon,” 
« What the devil would you have me do? crics the 
igquire, turning to Blifhi, I can no more turn her than a 
beagle can turn an old hare. Perhaps the will be in a 
better humour in the aftergoon,” —** 1 am condemned, 
I tee, Sir, to misfortune, anfwered Blifit z but I thall al- 
ways own ny obligations to you.” —— He then took a 
ccrew onious leave of Mrs Weſtern, who was altogether 
as ceremonious on her part; and then they departed, 
the ſquire muitering to himtelt with an cath, that Blikil 
ſhould lee his daughter in the afternoon, 

if Mr. Wettern was little pleated with this interview, 
Blifil was leis. As to the fornier, he imputed the whole 
behaviour of his filter to her humour only, and to her diſ- 
latistaction at the vnuiflion of ceremony in the viſit. But 
Blifil law a little deeper into things; he ſuſpected ove: 
| 4 | what 
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what of more conſequence, from two or three words which 
dropt from the lady; and to ſay the truth, he ſuſpected 
right, as will appear when I have unfolded the feveral 
matters which will be contained in the following. chap» 
ter. | 


r 
Schemes of Lady Bellaften for the ruin of Jenes. 


OVE hai taken too deep a root in the mind of Lord 
Fellamar, to be plucked up by the rude hands of Mr 
Weſtern. In the heat of reſentment he had indeed given 
a commiſſion to Captain Fgglane, which the captain had 
far exceeded in the execution; nor hed it been executed 
at all, had his Lordſhip been able to find the captain 
after he had ſeen Lady! Bellaſton, which was-in the after - 
noon of the day after he had received the affront ; but fo 
induſtrious was the captain in the diſcharge of his duty, 
that having, after long inquiry, found out the ſquire's 
lodgings very late in the evening, he ſat up all night at a 
tavern, that he might not miſs the ſquire in the morn» 
ing, and by that means miſſed the re vocation which my 


Jord had fent to his lodgings, 


In the afternoon then next after the intended rape of 
Sophia, his Lordſhip, as we have ſaid, made a viſit to La- 
dy Bellaſton, who laid open ſa much of the character of 
the ſquire, that his Lord hip plainly ſaw-the abſurdity he 
had been guilty of in taking any ctFence at his words, eſpe- 
cially as he had thoſe honourable defigns on his daugh- 
ter. He then unboſomed the -violence of his paſſion to 
Lady Bellaſton, who readily undertook the caufe, and 
encouraged him with certain aſſurance of a mott favour - 
able reception from all the elders of the family, and 


from the father himſelf, when he ſhould be ſober, and 


ſhould be made acquainted with the nature of the oſter 
made to his daughter. Phe only danger, the ſaid, lay. 
in the fellow the had formerly mentioned, who, though 
a beggar and a vagabond, had by ſome: meaus or. other, 

M. 2 ſhe 
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ſhe knew not what, procured himſelf tolerable clothes, 
and paſt for a gentleman. | * Now, ſays ſhe, as I have, 
for the fake of my couſin, made it my buſineſs to inquire 
after this fellow, I have luckily found out his lodgings ; 
with which ſhe then acquainted his Lordſhip. I am 
thinking, my Lord, added ſhe, (for this fellow is too 
mean for your perſonal reſentment,) whether it would 
not he poſſible for your Lordthip to contrive ſome me- 
ihod of having him prefſed and ſent on board a ſhip, 
Neither law nor conſcience forbid this project: for the 
triiow, | promiſe you, however well Crefſed, is but a 
vagabond, ard as proper as any fellow in the ſtreets to 
be preT:d into the ſervice; and as for the conſcientious 
part, ſurely the preſervation of a young lady from ſuch 
ruin is a moſt meritorioas*aCt ; nay, with regard to the 
_ fellow himſelf, unleſs he could ſucceed (which Heaven 

forbid) with my couſin, it may probably be the means 
of preſerving him from the gallows, and perhaps may 
make his fortune in an horſeſt way.“ 

Lord Fellamar very heartily thanked her Ladyſhip, for 
the part which the was plcaſcd to take in the affair, upon 
the ſucceſs of which his whole future happineſs entirely 
depended. He laid, he ſaw at preſent no objeCtion to 
the preſſing icheme, and would conſider of putting it in 
execution. He then meſt earneſtly recommended to her 
La'lyihip to do him the honour of immediately mentions 
ing his propoſais to the family; to whom, he ſaid, he 
offered a carte blanche, and would ſettle his fortune in al- 
moſt any manner they thould require. And after” utter- 
ing many ecſtacies and raptures concerning Sophia, he 
took his leave and departed, but not before he had re- 
«ceived the ſtrongeſt charge to beware ot Jones, and to loſe 
no time in ſecuring his perſon where he thould no longer 
be in a capacity of making any attempts to the ruin of 
the young lady | | 

The moment Mrs Weſtern was arrived at her lodgings, 
a card was diſpatched with her compliments to Lady Bel- 
laſton, who no ſooner received it, than, with the impa- 
tience of a lover, ſhe flew to her couſin, rejoiced at this 
faic opportunity, which beyond her hopes offered * | 
or 
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for ſhe was much better pleaſed with the project of 
making the propoſals to a woman of ſenſe, and who 


knew the world, than to a gentleman whom the honour. 


ed with the appeliation of Hottentot ; though indeed. 


from him ſhe apprehended no danger of a refufal. 


The two ladies being met, after very ſhort previous 
ceremonials, fell to buſineſs, which was indeed almoſt as 
ſoon concluded as begun: for Mrs Weſtern no ſooner 
heard the name of Lord Fellamar, than her cheeks glow« 
ed with pleaſure; but when the was acquainted with the 


eagerneſs of his paſſion, the earneſtneſs of his propolals, . 


and the generoſity of his offer, the declared her full ſatis- 


faction in the moſt explicit terms. 


In the progreſs of their converſation, their diſcourſe 


turaged to Jones, and both couſins very pathetically la- 


mented the unfortunate attachment, which both agreed, 
Sophia had to that young fellow ; and Mrs Weſtern en- 
tirely attributed it to the ſolly of her brother's manage» 


ment. She concluded, however, at Jaſt, with declaring 
her confidence in the good underſtanding of her niece, 


« Who, though the would not give up her affection in 


favour of Bliikl, will, I doubt not, ſays the, ſoon be pre- 


vailed upon to ſacriſice a ſimple inclination to the ad- 


dreſſes of a fine gentleman, who brings her both a title 


and a large eſtate: for, indeed, added ſhe, I muſt do 
Sophy the juitice to confeſs, this Blifil is but a hideous 
kind of fellow, as you know, Bellaſton, all country- gens» 
tlemen are, aud hath nothing but his fortune io recom- 


mend him.” 


„ Nay, faid Lady Bellaſton, I don't then ſo much 


wonder at my couſin; for I promiſe you this Jones is a 


very agrecable fellow, and hath one virtue which the 


men lay is a great recommendation to us. What do 
you think, Mrs Weſtern — 1 ſhall certainly make you 


laugh; nay, I can hardly tell you myleit for laughing. 
Will you. believe that the fellow hath had the 
aſſurance to make love to me? But if you thould be 
inclined ro diſbelieve it, here is evidence enough, his 
own hand-writing, I affure you.” She then delivered 
her couſin the leiter with the propulals of marriage, 

M 3 which, 
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which, if the reader hath a deſire to ſee, he will find al. 
ready on record in the fifteenth book of this hiltory, = 

« Upon my word, | am aſtoniſhed, ſaid Mrs Weſtern, 
this is indeed a maſter-piece of aſſurance. With your 
leave, I may poſſibly make ſome uſe of this letter.“ 
« You have my full liberty, cries lady Bellaſton, to ap- 
ply it to what purpoſe you pleaſe. However, I would 
not have it ſhewn to any but Miſs Wettern, nor to her, 
unleſs vou find occaſion.” “ Well, and how did you uſe 
the fellow?“ returned Mrs Weſtern. “ Not as a huſ- 
band, ſaid the lady; I am not married, 1 promiſe yon, 
my dear, You know, Mrs Weſtern, I have tried the 
con forts once already z, and once I think is enough for 
any reaſonable woman.” 

1 his letter lady Bellaſton thought would certainly turn 
the balance againſt Jones in the mind of Sophia, and 
ſhe was emboldened to give it up, partly by her hopes of 
having him 1:{tantly diſpatched out of the way, and part» 
ly by having ſecured the evidence of Honour, who, upon 
ſcunding her, the ſaw ſufficient reaſon” to imagine, was 
prepared to teſtify whatever ſhe pleaſed, 

But perhaps the reader may wonder why Lady Bel- 
hſtor, who in her heart hated Sophia, ſhould be ſo de- 
firous of promoting a match which was ſo much to the 
intereſt of the young lady. Now, I would deſire ſuch 
readers to look carefully into human nature, page almoſt 
the la't, and there he will find, in icarce legible charac- 
ters, that women, notwithſtanding the prepoſterous be- 
haviour of mothers, aunts, c. in matrimonial matters, 
do, in reality, think it ſo great a misfort une to have their 
inclinations in love thwarted, that they imagine they ought 
never to carry enmity higher than upon theie diſappoint» 
ments; again, he wil! find it written much about the 
ſame place, that a woman, who haih once been pleaſed 
with the poſſeſſion of a man, will go above halt way to 
the devil to prevent any i in woman from enjoying the 


- fame. 


{r he will not be contented with theſe reaſons, I freely 
contels I fee no other motive to * actions of that lady, 
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unleſs we will conceive ſhe was bribed by Lord Fellamar, 
which, for my own part, I ſee no cauſe to ſuſpect. 

Now this was the affair which Mrs Weſtern was pre- 
paring to introduce to Sophia, by ſome prefatory diſ- 


Ycourſe on the folly of love, and on the witdom of legal 


proſtitution for hire, when her brother and Blifl broke 
abruptly in upon her; and hence aroſe all that coldneis 


in her behaviour to Blifil, which, though the ſquire, as 
was uſual with him, imputed to a wrong cauſe, infuſed 


into Blifil himſelf (he being a much more cunning map) 


a ſuſpicion of the real truth. 


CHAP. IX 
In which Fones pays a viſit to Mrs Fitzpatrick. 
1 HE reader may now perbaps be pleaſed to return 


with me to Mr Jones, who, at the appointed hour, 
attended on Mrs Fitzpatrick ; but before we relate the 
coi verſation which now paſſed, it may & proper, accord- 
ing to our method, to return a little back, and to account 
for to great an alteration of behaviour in this lady, that 
from changing her lodging principally to avoid Mr Jones, 
ſhe had now indultriouſly, as hath been teen, ſought this 
Interview. | | 
And here we ſhall need only to reſort to what ha 

p-ned the preceding day, when bearing from Lady 54. 
laſton that Mr Weſtern was arrived in town, the went to 
pay her duty to him, at his lodgings at Piccadilly, where 
ſhe was received with many icurvy compeliations, too 
coarſe to be repeated, and was even threatened to be 
kicked out of doors. From hence an old ſervant of her 
aunt Weſtern, wich whom the was well acquainted, con- 
ducted her to the lodgings of that lady, who treated her 
not more Kinuly, bui more politely 3 or, to ſay the truth, 
with rudeneſs in another way. In ſhort, the returued 
from beth, pluinly convinced, not only that her ſcheme 
of reconc:liaiton had proved abortive, but that ſhe muſt 
tor ever give over all thuuguts of bringing it about by 
any 
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any means whatever. From this moment, deſire of re- 
venge only filled her mind; and in this temper meeting 

Jones at the play, an opportunity ſeemed to her to occur 
of e ffecting this purpoſe. | Ma, 

T :e reader muſt remember, that he was acquainted by 
Mrs Fi'zpatrick, in the account ſhe gave of her own fto- 
ry, with the fondneſs Mrs Weſtern had formerly ſhown 
for Mr Fitzpatrick at Bath, from the diſappointment of 

- which Mrs Fitzpatrick derived the great bitterneſs her 
aunt had exprefied towards her, She had therefore no 
doubt but taat the good lady would as eaſily liſten to 
the addreſſes of Mr Jones, as ſhe had before done to the 
other; for the ſuperiority of charms was clearly on the 
ſide of Mr Jones; and the advance which her aunt had 
ſince made in age, ſhe concluded, (how juſtly I - om 
ſay) was an argument rather in favour of her project 
againſt it. | | 
Therefore, when Jones attended, after a previous de- 
claration of her defire of ſerviug him, ariſtag, as ſhe 
laid, from a firm afturance how much the ſhould, by fo 
doing, oblige Fophia; and, after ſome excu'es for her 
former diſappointment, and after acquainting Mr Jones 
in whole cultody his miſtreſs was, of which the thought 
him ignorant, the very explicitly mentioned her ſcheme 
to him, and adviſed him to make ſham addreſſes to the 
older lady, in order to procure an eaſy acceſs to the 
younger, informing him, at the ſame time, of the ſucceſs 
which Mr Fitzpairick had formerly owed to the very 
fame ſtratagem 5 
Mr Jones expreſſed great gratitude to the lady for the 
km. intentions towards him which the had expreſſed, 
and indeed teſtified by this propoſal; but beſides inti- 
mating ſome diffidence of ſucceſs, from the lady's knows 
ledge of his love to her niece, which had not been her 
cale in regard to Mr Fitzpatrick, he ſaid he was afraid 
Miſs Weſtern would never agree to an impoſition of this 
kind, as well from her utter deteftation of all fallacy, as 
from her avowed duty to her aunt. 
Mrs Fitzpatrick was a little nettled at this; and, in- 
deed, if it may not be called a lapſc of the tongue, it was 
| | a Imall 
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a ſmall deviation from politeneſs in Jones, and into which 
he ſcarce would have fallen, had not the delight he felt 
in praiſing Sophia hurried him out of all reflection; for 
this commendation of one couſin, was more than a tacit 
rebuke on the other. 

« Indeed, Sir, anſwered the lady, with ſome warmth, 
I cannot think there is any thing eafier than to cheat an 
old woman with a profeſſion of love, when her come 
plexion is amorous ; and though the is my. aunt, F muſt 
ſay there never was 4 more liquoriſh one than her lady- 
ſhip. Can't you pretend that the deſpair of poſſeſſing 
her niece, from her being promiſed to Blifil, has made 
you turn your thoughts towards her? As to my coulin 
Sophia, I can't imagine her to be ſuch a ſimpleton as to 
have the leaſt ſcruple on ſuch an account, or to conceive 
any harm in punithing one of theſe hags for the many 
miſchiefs they bring upon families, by their tragi-comic 
paſſions ; for which I think ir is a pity they are not pu- 
niſhable by law 1 had no ſuch ſcruple myſelf; and yet 
I hope my couſin Sophia will not think it an affront, 
when I fay the cannot deteſt every real ipecies of falſe- 
hood more than her coulin Fitzpatrick. To my aunt 
indeed I pretend no duty, nor doth ſhe deſerve. any. 
However, Sir, I have given you my advice, and if you 
decline. purſuing it, I ſhall have the leſs opinion of your 
underſtanding —— that's all“ 

Jones now clearly faw the error he had committed, and 
exerted his utmoſt power to rectify it; but he only faul- 
tered and ſtuttered into nonſenſe and contradiction. Lo 
ſay the truth, it is often ſafer to abide by the conſequences 
of the firtt blunder, than to endeavour to reCtify it; for 


by ſuch endeavours we generally plunge deeper, inſtead 


of extricating ourſelves; and few perſons will, on ſuch 
occaſions, | have the good-nature which Mrs Fitzpatrick 
Giplayed to Jones, by ſaying, with a {mile, (Nou need 
attempt no more cxcules ; tor I can eafily forgive a real 
lover whatever is the effect of fondneſs for his miſ- 
treſs.“ ä 

Sbe then renewed her propoſal, and very fervently 


recommended it, omitting no argument which he rin- 
vention 
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vention could ſuggeſt on the ſubject; for ſhe was ſo vio. 
lently incenſed againſt her aunt, that ſcarce any thing was 

capable of affording her equal pleaſure with expoſing her; 
and, like a true woman, the would ſee no difficulties in 
the execution of a favonrite ſcheme. 

Jones, however perſiſted in declining the undertaking, 
which had not indeed the leaſt probability of ſucceſs, 
He eaſily perceived the motives which induce Mrs Fitz. 
patrick to be ſo eager in prefling her advice. He ſaid, 
he would not deny the tender and paſſionate regard he 
Had for Sophia; but was ſo conſcious of the inequality of 
their ſituations, that he could never flatter himſelf fo far 
as to hope that ſo divine a young lady would condeſcend 
to think on ſo unworthy a man; nay, he proteſte | he 
could ſcarce bring himſelf to think ſhe ſhould. He con- 
cluded with a profeſſion of generous (entiments, which 
we have not at preſent leiſure to inſert. 

There are ſome fine women (for I dare not here ſpeak 
in too general terms) with whom ſelf is ſo predominant, 
that they never detach it from any ſubject; and as vanity 


is with them z ruling principle, they are apt to lay hold 
of whatever praiſe they meet with; and, though the pro- 
perty of others. convey it to their own uſe. In the com- 
pany of theſe ladies it is impoſſible to ſay any thing hand- 


fome of another woman, which they will not apply to 


themſelves; nay, they often improve the praiſe they ſeize; 
as, for inſtance, if her beauty, her wit, her gentility, her 


ou humour, deſerve ſo much commendation, what do 
deferve who poſſeſs thoſe qualities in ſo much more 


eminent a depree ? 


To theſe ladies a man often recommends himſelf while 
he is commending another woman; and while he is ex- 


preſſing ardour and generous ſentiments for his miltrels, 


they are conſidering what a charming lover, this man 
would make to them, who, can feel all this tenderneſs for 
an inferior degree of merit Ot this, ſtrange as it may 


ſeem, I have ſeen many inſtances beſides Mrs F itzpatrick, 


to whom all this really bappened, and who now began to 
feel a ſomewhat we Mr Jones, the re of which ſhe 
B Do. much 
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much ſooner underſtood than poor Sophia had formerly 
done. | 

To lay the truth, perfect beauty in both ſexes is a 
more irreſiſtible object than it is generally thought : for 
notwithſtanding tome ot us are contented with more 
homely lots, and learu by rote (as children are to repeat 
what gives them no idea) to deſpiſe outſide, and to value 
more ſolid charms; yet 1 have always obterved at the 
appr: ach of conſummate beauty, that theſe more ſolid 
charms only ſhine with that kind of luſtre which the ſtars 
have atter the riſing of the ſun. 45 

When Jones had finiſhed his exclamations, many of 
which would have become the mouth of Oroondates hims 
ſeit, Mrs Fitzpatrick heaved a deep ſigh, and taking her 
eyes off trom Jones, on whom they had been ſome time 
fixed, and dropping them on the ground, the cried, © In- 
deed, Mr Jones, I pity you: but it is the curſe of ſuch 
tenderneis to be thrown away on thoſe who are inien- 
ſible of it. I know my coutin better than you, Mr 
Jones, and I mult lay, any woman who makes no return 
to tuch a paſſion, and uch a perſon, is unworthy of 
both.” 

« Sure, Madam, ſaid Jones, you can't mean 1 
« Mean! cries Mrs Fitzpatrick, I know not what I 
mean. I here is lomething, 1 think, in true tenderneſs 
bewitching : tew'women ever meet with it in men, and 
fewer ſtili know how-to value it when they do, I gever 
heard ſuch truly noble ſentiments, and J can't teil how 
it is, but you force one to believe you» Sure the mult 
be the mott contemptible of women who can overlook 
luch mern.” | 

Ihe manner and look with whick all this was ſpoke, 
intuted a ſuſpicion into Jones, which we don't care to 
convey in direct words to the reader. Inſtcad of mak- 
ing any an{wer, he ſaid, „1 am afraid, Madam, I 
have made too tireſcme a viſit,” and offered to take his 
leave. 

Not at all, Sir, anſwered Mrs Fitzpatyjck,—— In- 
derd I pity you, Mr Jones; indeed 1 do: but it you are 
going, conlider of the icheme l have mentioned, Iam 

| convinced 
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convinced you will approve it, and let me fee you again 
as ſoon as you can. — To-morrow morning if you will, 
or at leaſt ſome time to-morrow. I ſhall be at home al 
da ”7 

. then, after many expreſſions of thanks, very re- 
ſpectfully retired z nor could Mrs Fitz patrick forbear 
making him a preſent of a look at parting, by which, if 
he had underſtood nothing, he muſt have had no under. 
ſtanding in the language of the eyes In reality it con- 
firmed his reſolution of returning to her no more; for 
faulty as he hath hitherto appeared in this hiſtory, his 
whole thoughts were now fo confined to his Sophia, that [ 
believe no woman upon earth could have now drawn him 
into an act of inconitancy.- 

Fortune, however, who was not his friend, reſolved, 
as he intended to give her no ſecond opportunity, to 
make the beſt of this; and accordingly produced the 
tragical incident which we are now in ſorrowful notes to 
record. 


nA x 
The conſequence of the preceding viſit. 


M R Fitzpatrick having received the letter before» 
mentioned from Mrs Wettern, and being by that 
means acquainted with the place to which his wife was 
retired, returned directly to Bath, thence the day after 

{et forward to London 
ne reader hath been already often informed of the 
zealous temper ot this gentleman, He may likewiſe be 
pleated to remember the ſuſpicion which he had cons 
ceived of Jones at Upton, upon his finding bim in the 
room with Mrs Waters, and though tuthcienc reatons 
had afterwards appeared entirely to clear up that fulpi- 
cion, yet uow the reading ſo handſome a character of Mr 
Jones from his wite, cauſed him to reflect, that the hikes 
Wile was in the inn at the ſame time, and jumbled toge- 
ther ſuch a contulion of circumitances in a head which 
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was naturally none of the cleareſt, that the whole pro- 
duced that green- eyed monſter mentioned by Shakeſpzare 
in his tragedy of Othello. | 

And now, as he was inquiring in the ſtreet after his 
wife, and bad juſt received directions to the door, un- 
fortunately Mr Jones was iſſuing from it. 

Fitzpatrick did not yet recolle&t the face of Jones 
however ſeeing a young well-dreſſed fellow coming from 
his wite, he made directly up to him, and atked him 
what he had been doing in that houle : “for I am ſure, 
ſaid he, you mult have been in it, as I faw you come out 
of it.” 

Jones anſwered very modeſtly, “that he had been vi- 
ſiting a lady there.” lo which Fitzpatrick replied, 
« What buſineis have you with the lady?“ Upon 
which Jones, who now perfectly remembered the voice, 
features,” and indeed coat, of the gentieman, cried out, 

—** Ila! my good friend! give me your hand; | hope 
there is no ill blood remaining between us, upon a fall 
miſtake which happened ſo long ago.” 

„Upon my loul, Sir, faid Fitzpatrick, I don't know 
your name, nor your face“ “ Indeed, Sir, ſaid Jones, 
neither have I the pleature of kocwing your name, but 
your face | very well remember to have ſeen betore at 
Upton, where a fooliſh quarrel happened b:twecen us, 
Which, if it is not made up yet, we will now make up 
over a bottle,” 

« At Upton ! cried the other. — Ha! upon my ſoul 
I believe your name is Jones.“ * Indeed, autwered he, 
* is“ “ O, upon my toul, cries Fuzpatrick, you are 
the very man | wanted to meet. Upon my 1toul L will 
Ciink. a bottle with you preſently 3 but firit L will give 
Juu a great knock over the pate There 1s for you, you 
riical, Upon my foul, it you do not give mc latistace 
tion for that blow, I will give you another.“ And then 
drawing bis fword, put biutelt in a potture of defence, 
which was the only ſcience be underitood, 

N Jones, was a little ſtaggered by the blow, which came 
ome what unexpectedly ; but prelentl recovering hun- 
VoL. IV. hee! : N a a delf, 


* 


ſelf, he alſo drew, and though he underſtood nothing 
of tencing, preſſed on ſo boldly upon Firzparrick, that 
he beat down his guard, and ſheathed one half of his 
ſword in the body of the faid gentleman, who had no 
ſooner received it, than he ſtept backwards, dropt the 
point of his ſword, and leaning upon it, cried, “I have 
latistaction enough; | am a dead man.” 

„% hope not, cries Jones; but whatever be the con. 
ſequence, you muſt be ſenſible you have drawn it upon 
yourtelf” At this inſtant a number cf tellows ruthed in 
and ſcized Jones, who told them, he thould make no 


care of the wounded gentleman 

« Ay, cries one of the fellows, the wounded gentle. 
man will be taken care enough ot; for I ſuppole he hath 
not many hours to hve. As for vou, Sir, you have 4 
month at leaſt good yet.” „D- u me, Jack, ſaid ano» 
ther, he hath prevented his voyage, he's bound to anos 
ther port now ;” and many other ſuch jeſts was our poor 
Jones made the ſubjeét of by theſe fellows, who were in- 


dogged him into the houſe of Mrs Fitzpatrick, waiting 
for him at the corner of the ſtrect, when this unfortu- 
nate accident happened. 

The officer who cor manded this gang very wiſely con- 
cluded, that his buſineſs was now to deliver his priloner 
into the hands of the ci, magiſtrate, He ordered him, 
therefore, to be carried to a pub'ic houle, where, having 
tent for a conſtable, he delivered him to his cuſtody, 

Ihe conſtable ſceing Mr Jones very well dreſt, and 
hearing that the accident had happened in a duel, ir: ated 
his priſonet with great civility, and, at bis requeſt, diſ- 
patched a meflenger to inquire after the wounded gen- 
tleman, who was now at a tavern under the ſurgeun's 
hands. Ihe report breught back was, that the wound 
was certainly mortal, and there were no hopes of lite. 
Upon which the conſtable informed Janes, that he muſt 
go before a juſtice. He anſwered, * Where-ever' you 
plcaſc: 1 aw indifferent as to what happens to me; tor 

though 
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reſiſtance, and begged fone of them at leaſt would take 


deed the gang employcd by Lord Fellamar, and had 
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though | am convinced 1 am not guiky of murder in the 
eyc of the law, yet the weight of blood 1 find intolerable 
upon my mind.“ 

jones was now conducted before the juſtice, where 
the ſurgeon who dreſſed Mr Fnzpatrick appeared, and 
depoled, that he believed the wound to be mortal; 
upon which the priſoner was committed to the Gate— 
houſe, It was very late at night, fo that Jones would 
not ſend for Partridge till the next morning; and as he. 
never ſhut his eyes till ſeven, lo it was near twelve be- 
fore the poor fellow, who was greatly frightened at not 
hearing from his maſter fo long, received a meſſage, 


which almoſt deprived him of his being when he heard 


__ | 

He went to the Gatehouſe with trembling knees, and 
2 beating heart, and was no ſooner arrived in the pre- 
ſence of Jones, than he lamented the misfortune that 
had befallen him, with many tears, looking all the while 
frequently about him in great terror: for as the news 
now arrived that Mr Fitzpatrick was dead, the poor fel- 
low apprehended every minute that his ghoſt would en- 
ter the room. At laſt he delivered him a letter, which 
he had like to have forgot, and which came from Sophia 
by the hands of black George. n 

Jones preſently diſpatched every one out of the room, 
— having eagerly broke open the letter, read as fol - 
ows 3 . 


8 y 0U owe the hearing from me again to an acci- 

dent which I own ſurpriſes me. My aunt hath 
juſt now thewn me a letter from you to Lady Bellaſton, 
which contains a propoſal of marriage. Lam convinced 
It is your own 4 and what more ſurpriſes me is, 
that it is dated at the very time when you would have 
me imagine you was under fuch concern on my account. 
l leave you to comment on this fact. All 1 de- 
bre is, that your name may never more be mentioned 


8. W.“ 
N 2 Oft 
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Of the preſent ſituation of Mr Jones's mind, and of 
the pangs with which he was now tormented, we cannot 
give the reader a better idea, than by ſaying his miſery 
was ſuch, that even Thwackum would almoſt have pitied 
him. But bad as it is, we thall at preſent leave him in 
it, as his good genius (if he really had any) ſeems to have 
done. And here we put an end to the ſixteenth book 
of our hiſtory. 
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B O O K XVI. 
Containing three days. 
C H A F. I, 


Containing a portion of introductory writing, 
HEN. a comic writer hath made his principle- 


\ Y eharaCters as happy as he can, or when a tragic 
writer hath brought them to the higheſt pitch of human 
miſery, they both conclude their bulinefs to be donc, aud 
their work is come to a period. 

Had we been of the tragic complexion, the reader muſt 
now allow we were very nearly arrived at this period; 
ſince it would be difficult for the devil, or any of his re- 
preſentatives on earth, to have contrived much greater 
torments for poor Jones than thuſe in which we left 
him in the laſt chapter; and as for Sophia, a good-na+ 
tures woman would hardly. with more uncaſineſs tc. a 
rival than what ſhe mult at preſent be ſuppoled to feel, © 
What then remains to complete the tragedy but a-mur- 
der or two, and a few moral ſentences. | 

But to bring our favourites out of their preſent an- 
puiſh-and diſtreſs, and to land them at laſt an the ſhore 
of happineſs, ſcems a * harder taſk; unn 
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fo hard, that we do not undertake to execute it. In re- 
gard to Sophia, it is more than probable that we fhall, 
ſomewhere or other, provide a good hufband for her in 
the end, either Blifil, or my Lord, or ſomebody elſe; 
but as to poor Jones, ſuch are the calamities in which he 
is at preſent involved, owing to his imprudence, by which, 
if a man doth not become a felon to the world, he is at 
leaſt a fels de ſe; ſo deſtitute is he now of friends, and ſo 
perſecuted. by enemies, that we almoſt deſpair of bringing 
him to any gocd; te. if our reader delights in ſeeing 
executions, I think he ought not to loſe any time in 
taking a firſt row at Tyburn. 

'Chis I faithfully promiſe, that notwithſtanding any 
affection which we may be fuppoſed to have for this 
rogue, whom we have unfortunately made our hero, we 
will tend him none of that fuperoatural aſſiſtance with 
which we are intruſted, upon condition that we ule it 


only on very important occaſions, If he doth not, there- 


fore, find ſome natural means of fairly extricating him» 
ſelf from all his diſtreſſes, we will do no violence to the 

truth and dignity of hiftory for his fake; for we had 
rather relate that be was hanged at Iyburn, (which may 
very probably. be the cafe) than forfeit our integrity, or 
ſhock the faith of our reader. 

In this the ancients bad a great advantage over 4 
moderns. Their mythology, which was at that time 
more firmly believed by the vulgar than any religion is 
at preſent, gave them always an opportunity of deliver- 
ing a favourite hero. Their deities were always ready 
at the writer's elbow to execute any of his purpoſes; and 

the more extraordinary the invention was, the greater was 
the ſurpriſe and delight of the credulous reader. Fhoſe 
writers could with greater eate have conveyed a friend 
from one country to another; nay, from one world to 
another, and have brought him back again, than a poor 
circumſcribed modern can deliver him from a gaol. 
The Arabians and Perfians had an equal advantage in 
were their tales from the 'Genii and Fairies, which 
believe in as an article of their faith, upon the au- 
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helps. To natural means alone are we confined ; let us 
try therefore what by theſe means may be done for poor 
jones; though, to conteſs the truth, ſomething whiſpers 
me in the ear, that he doth not yet know the worſt of 
his fortune; and that a more ſhocking piece of news 
than any he hath yet heard, remains fer him in the un- 
opened leaves of fate. 


SK, hs 
The generous and grateful behaviour of Mrs Miller. 
M R Allworthy and Mrs Miller were juſt fat down 


to breakfaſt, when Blifil, who had gone out very 
early that morning, returned to make one of the com- 


pany, 


He had not been long ſeated before he began as fol- 
lows : Good Lerd ! my dear uncle, what do you think 
hath happened? I vow 1 am afraid of telling it you, 
for fear of ſhocking you wich the remembrance of ever 
having ſhewn any kindneſs to ſuch a villain.” “ What 
is the matter child? ſaid the uncle, I fear I have ſhewn 
kindneſs in my life to the unworthy more than once, 
But charity doth not adopt the vices of its objects.“ 
« (), Sir, returned Blifil, it is not without the ſecret di- 
rection of Providence that you mention the word adop- 
tion. Your adopted ſon, Sir, that Jones, that wretch 
whom you nouriſhed in your boſom, hath proved one of 
the greateſt villains upon earth.” * By all that's ſacred, 
tis falie, cries Mrs Miller. Mr Jones is no villain. He 
is one of the worthieſt creatures breathing; and if any 
other perſon had called him | villain, 1 would have 
throws all this boiling water in his face.“ Mr Allwor- 
dhy looked very much amazed at this behaviour. But 
lbe did not give him leave to ſpeak, before turning to 
him, ſhe cried, “ hope you will not be angry with me; 
mould not offend you, dir, for the world; but indeed 
I could not bear to hear him called fo,” “I muſt own, 
Madam, faid Aliworthy, very gravely, I am a little furs 
prifed 
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priſed to hear you ſo warmly defend a fellow you do 
not know,” „0 1 do know him, Mr Allworthy, ſaid 
me, indeed F do; I ſhould be the moſt ungrateful of all 
wretches if I denied it. O he hath preſerved me and 
my little family; we have all reaſon to bleſs him while 
we live. — And l pray Heaven to bleſs him, and turn 
the hearts of his malicious enemies. I know, I find, I 
ſee, he hath ſuch.” © You ſurpriſe me, Madam, Rill 
more, faid Allworthy ; ſure you muſt mean ſome other, 
It is is impoflible you ſhould have any ſuch obligations to 
the man my nephew mentions.” #* Poo ſurely, anſwered 
ſhe; | have obligations to him of the greateſt and ten- 
dereſt kind. He hath been the preſerver of me and 
mine. —— Believe me, Sir, he hath been abuſed, groſsly 
abuſed, to you; I know he hath, or you, whom I know 
to be all goodneſs and honour, would not, after the 
many kind and tender things ] have heard you ſay of 
this poor helpleſs child, have ſo diſdainfully called him 
fellow. Indeed, my beſt of friends, he deſerves a kinder 
appellation from you, had you heard the good, the 
kind, the grateful things which I have heard him utter 
of you. He never mentions your name but with a ſort. 
of adoratiou. In this very room I have ſeen him on his 
knees, imploring all the bleſſings of heaven upon your 
head. I do not love that child there better than he 
loves you.” 

_« ] ſee, Sir, now, ſaid Blifil, with one of thoſe grin- 
ning ſneers with which the devil marks his beſt beloved, 
Mrs Miller really doth know him. I ſuppoſe you will 
ficfd the is not the only one of your acquaintance to 
whom he hath expoſed you. As for my character, I 
perceive by ſome hints ſhe hath thrown out, he bath 
been very free with it; but 1 forgive him.“ „And the 
Lord forgive you, Sir, ſays Mrs Miller; we have all fins 
enough to ſtand in need of his forgiveneſs.“ 


% Upon my word, Mrs Miller, faid Allworthy, I do 
not ike this behaviour of yours to my nephew kindly.z 
and I do aſſure you, as any reflections which you caſt 
upon him muſt come only from that wickedeſt of men, 
they would oaly ſerve, if that were poſſiole, to heighten 
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my reſentment againſt him: for I muſt tell you, Mrs 
Miller, the young man, who now ſtands befor- you, 
bath ever been the warmeſt advocate for the ungratetul 
wretch whoſe cauſe you eſpouſe. This, | think, when 
you hear it from my own mouth, will make you wonder 
at ſo much baſeneſs and eee > | 

« You are deceived, Sir, anſwered Mrs Miller; if 
they were the laſt words which were to iſſue from my 
lips, I would ſey you were deceived z and I once more 
repeat it, tlie Lord forgive thoſe who have deceived 
you. I do not pretend to ſay the young man is with», 
out faults z but they are the faults of wildneſs and of 
youth : faults which he may, nay, which I am certain 
he will, relinquiſh ; and if he ſhould not, they are vaſtly 
overbalanced by one of the moſt humane, tender, honeſt. 
hearts that ever man was bleſſed with.“ 

« Indeed, Mrs Miller, ſaid Allworthy, had this been 
related of you, | ſhould not have believed it“ © In- 
deed, Sir, anſwered the, you will believe every thing I 
have ſaid, I am ſure you will; and when you have heard 
the ſtory which | ſhall tell you, (tor I will tell you all,). 
you will be ſo far from being offended, that you will own 
(l know your juſtice ſo well) that I muſt have been the 
moſt deſpicable and moſt ungrateful of wretches, if I 
had acted any other part than I have.” 

« Well, Madam, [4 
to hear any good excuſe for a behaviour which, I muſt 
confeſs, I think wants an excuſe. And now, Madam, 
will you be pleaſed to let my nephew proceed in his ſtory 
without interruption» He would not have introduced a 
matter of flight conſequence with fuch a preface. Per- 
haps even this ſtory will cure you of your miſtake.” 

Mrs Miller gave tokens of ſubmiſſion, and then Mr 
Blifil began thus: I am fure, dir, if you don't think 
proper to reſent the ill uſage ot Mrs Miller, I ſhall eas» 
lily forgive what affects me only, I think your goods , 
nels hath not deſerved this indignity at her hands.“ 
« Well, child, faid Allworthy, but what is this new 
inſtance ? what hath he done of late?“ „ What, cries 
Dlilil, notwithſtanding all Mrs Miller hath ſaid, I am 

very 


aid Allworthy, I ſhall be very glad. - 
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very forry to relate, and what you ſhould never have 

heard from me, had it not been 'a matter impoſſible to 

conceal from the whole w.-rld in ſhort, he hath killed 

a man; I will not {ay murdered, — for perhap* it may 

8 be ſo conſtrued in law, and | hope the belt for his 
ke ” 

Allworthy looked ſhocked, and bleſſed himſelf; and 
then turning to Mrs Miller, he cried, 4 Well, e 
what ſay you now?“ 

40 Why, I ſay, Sir, anſwered ſhe, that I never was 
more concerned at any thing in my life; bur, if the fac 
be true, I am convinced the man, whoever he is, was in 
the fault. Heaven knows there are many villains in this 
this town, who make it their buſineſs to provoke young 
eee Nothing but the greateſt provocation could 

ave tempted him; for of all the gentlemen I ever had 
in my houſe, I never. ſaw one ſo gentle, or ſo ſweet tem- 
pered. He was beloved by every one in the houſe, and 
every one who came near it.” 

While ſhe was thus running on, a violent knocking 
at the door interrupted the converſation, and prevented 
her from proceeding further, or from receiving any ans 
ſwer ; for as ſhe concluded this was a viſitor to Mr All- 
worthy, ſhe haſtily retired, taking with her her little girl, 
whoſe eyes were all over blubbered at the melancholy 
news ſhe heard of Jones, who uſed to call her his little 
wife, and not only gave her many play-things, but ſpent 
whole hours in playing with her himſelf, 

Some readers may, perhaps, be pleaſed with theſe mi- 
nute circumſtances, in relating of which we follow the 
example of Plutarch, one of the beſt of our brother 


Will, we hope, at leaſt pardon them, as we are never pro- 
lx on ſuch occaſions. 
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led "054 - 9 WA link. 


his The arrival of Mr Weſtern, with Ban matlers concerning 
nd | the paternal authority. j 


my NI R + Miller had not long left the room, when 
IM Weſtern entered; but not before a ſmall 
wrangling bout had paſſed between him and his chair» 


a men: for the fellows who had taken up their burden at 
Dm the Hercule Pillars, had conceived no hopes of having 


any future good cuſtomer in the ſquire; and they were, 
"3 | mortover, tarther encouraged by. his generofity, (for he 
bad given them, of his own accord, ſixpence more than 


oe their fare;) they therefore very boldly demanded another 
ming, which ſo provoked the ſquire, that he not only 
nd beſtowed many hearty curſes on them at the door, but 
8 retained his anger after he came into the room ; ſwears 
8 ing that all the Londoners were like the court, and 
od thought of nothing but plundering country-gentlemen. 
* „n me, lays he, if 1 won't walk in the rain rather 
or than get into one of their hand-barrows again. They 
4 hase jolted me more in a mile, than Brown Beſs would 
15 in a long tox chace.“ | 
os ben bis wrath on this occaſion was a little appeaſed, 
nt he rclumed the fame paſſionate tone on another, 
; There, fays he, there is fine buſineſs forwards now. 
3 Ine hounds have changed at laſt, and when we imagined 
, we had a fox to deal with, od-rat-it, it turns-out to be 
wy a badger at lait.“ 
po „Pray, my good neighbour, ſaid Allworthy, drop 


your metaphors, and ſpeak a little plainer.” 4 Why, 
then, ſays the ſquire, to tell you plainly, we have been 
all this time afraid of a ſon of a whore of a baſtard of 
ſomebody's, I don't know who's, not I; and now | 
here is a confounded fon of a where of a lord, who may 
; be a baſtard too for what I know or care, fer he ſhall 
p. never have a daughter of mine by my conſent. They 
: | have 
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have beggared the nation, but they ſhall never beggar 
me. My land ſhall never be ſent over to Hanover.” 

« You ſurpriſe me much, my good friend,” ſaid All. 
worthy. © Why, zounds! I am ſurpriſed myſelt, an- 
Twered the ſquire. | went to zee ſitter Weſtern laſt 
night, according to her appointment, and there I was 
had into a whole room-full of women. There was 
my Lady couſin Bellaſton, and my Lady Betty, and my 
Lady Catharine, and my Lady I don't know who; d—n 
me if ever you catch me among ſuch a kennel of hoop. 
petticoat b— s. D—n me, I'd rather be run by my 
own dogs, as one Acton was, that the ſtory book ſays 
was turned into a hare, and his own dogs killed un, and 
eat un Od-rabbit-it, no mortal was ever run in ſuch 
a manner; if 1 dogged one way, one had me, if I of- 
fered to clap back, another ſnapped me. O! certain 
one of the orciteſt matches in England,“ fays one cou- 
fan, (here he attempted to mimic thein 3) A very ad- 
vantageous offer indeed, cries another couſin,” (tor you 
mult know they be ail my couſins, thof 1 never zeced 
half o'um before.) « Surely, ſays that fat-a—ſed b -—, 
my Lady Bellaſton, coutin, you mult be out of your wits 
to think of refuſin.._ ſuch an offer.” 

« Now I begin to underitand, ſays Allworthy : ſome 

fon hath made propoulals to Mits Weltera, which 
the ladies of the family approve, but is not to your 
liking. 

66 Ky lking ! faid Weſtern, how the devil ſhould it ? 
I tell you it is a lord, and thoſe are always volks whom 
you know | have reſolved to have nothing to do with, 
Did unt | refule a matter of vorty years purchaſe now 
for a bit of land, which one o'um had a min4 to put 
into a park, only becaute I would have no dealings with 
lords; and d«(t think I would marry my daughter zu? 
Belides, ben't I engaged to vou, and did 1 cver go otf 
any bargain when 1 had promiſed /” 

As to that point, neighbour,” ſaid Allworthy, | en» 
tireiy reieale you from any engagement. No contract 


can be binding between parties who have not a full 
power, 
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power to make it at the time, nor ever afterwards ac- 
quire the power of fulfilling it.” 
e Slud ! then, anſwered Weſtern, I tell you I have 
power, and I will fulfil it. Come along with me direct- 
ly to Doctors Commons, I will get a licence: and L will 
go to ſiſter, and take away the-wench by force, and ſhe 
ſhall ha un, or I wiſl lock her up, and keep her upon 
bread and water as long as ſhe lives.“ Lo ny 
% Mr Weſtern, ſaid Allworthy, ſhall I beg you will 
hear my full ſentiments on this matter? © Hear thez ! 
ay, to be ſure, I will,” anſwered he. Why, then, Hr, 
cries Allworthy, I can truly fay, without a compliment 
either to you or the young lady, that when this match 
was propoſed, I embraced it very readily and heartily, 
from my regard to you both. An alliance between two 
families ſo nearly neighbours, and between whom there 
bad always exiſted ſo mutual an intercourſe and good 
harmony, I thought a moſt deſirable event; and with 
regard to the young lady, not only the concurrent opi- 
nion of all who knew her, but my own obſervation, aſ- 
ſured me, that ſhe would be an ineſtimable trealure to a 
good huſband. I ſhall ſay nothing of her perſonal qua- 
Iifications, which certainly are admirable ; her good na- 
ture, her charitable diſpoſition, her modeſty, are too 
well known to need any panegyric: but ſhe hath one 
quality which exiſted in a high degree in that beſt of 
women, who is now one of the firit of angels, which, 
as it is not of rhe glaring kind, more commonly 
eſcapes obſervation ; fo little indeed is it remarked,.that 
] want a word to expreſs it. I mult uſe negatives on 
this occaſion. | never heard any thing of pertneſs, or 
what is called repartce, out of her mouth, no pretence 
to wit, much leſs to that kind of wiſdom, which is the 
reſulc only of great learning and experience the affec- 
tation of which in a young woman is as abſurd as any of 
the affectations of an ape. No dictatorial ſentiments, 
no judicial opinions, no profound criticiſms. Whenever 
have {cen her in the company of men, ſhe hath been 
all attention, with the modeſty of a learner, not the for- 
wardaets of a teacher» You'll pardon me for it, but I 
VoL. IV, . once, 
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once, to try her only, defired her opinion on a point 
which was controverted between Mr Thwackum and Mr 
Square. To which the an{wered with much {weetneſs, 
% You will pardon me, good Mr Allworthy; I am ſure 
ycu cannot in earneſt think me capable of deciding any 
point in which two ſuch gentlemen diſagree,”  Thwacks 
um and Square, who both alike thought themſelves 
ſure of a favourable deciſion, ſeconded my requeſt. . She 
anſwered with the ſame good humour, „I muſt abſo- 
lutely be excuſed ; tor I will affront neither ſo much, as 
to give my judgment on his fide.” Indeed, ſhe always 
ſhewed the higheſt deference to the underſtandings of 
men; a quality abſolutely eſſential to the making a good 
wife I thall only add, that as the is moſt apparently void 
ot all affectat ion, this deference muſt be certainly real.“ 

Here blifl ſighed bitterly : upon which Weſtern, 
whole eyes were full of tears at the praiſe of Sophia, 
blubbered out, Don't be chicken-hearted, for that ha 
her; d—n me, ſhat ha her, it the was twenty times as 
good.“ . 1 

„Remember your promiſe, Sir, cried Allworthy, I 
was not to be interrupted““ © Well, ſhat unt, anſwered 
the 1quige, I won't ipeak another word.“ 

Nou, my good triend, continued Allworthy, I have 
dwelt to long on the merit of this young lady, partly as 
I really am in love with her character, and partly that 
tortune (for the match in that light is really advantages 
ous on wy nephew's ide) might not be imagined to be 
my principal view in having fo eagerly embraced the 
propulzl. Indeed I heartily withed to receive ſo great 
a jewel into my family; but though l may with for ma- 
ny good things, 1 woutd not therctore ſteal them, or be 
guilty of any violence or injuſtice to poſſeſs myſelf uf 
them. Now to force a woman into a marriage, contrary 
to her conſent or approbation, is an act of ſuch injuſtice 
and oppreflion, that I wiſh the laws of our country 
but a good conſcience is never law- 

tate, and will provide thoſe 


laws tur itictt, which the neglect of legiſlators hath for- 
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for is it not cruel, nay, impious, to force a woman into 
that ſtate againſt her will, for her behaviour in which 
the is to be accountable to the higheſt and moſt dreadful 
court of judicature, and to anſwer at the peril of her foul? 
To diſcharge the matrimonial duties in an adequate man- 
ner is no eaſy taſk ; and ſhall we lay this burden upon a 
woman, while we at the ſame time deprive her of all that 
aſſiſtance which may enable her to undergo it? Shall 
we tear her very heart from her, while we enjoin her 
duties to which a whole heart is ſcarce equal? | muſt 
ſpeak very plainly here; I think parents who act in this 
manner. are acceſſaries to all the guilt which their chil- 
dren afterwards incur, and of courſe muſt, before a juſt 
judge, expect to partake of their puniſhment; but if 
they could avoid this, good Heaven |! is there a ſoul who 
can bear the thought of having contributed to the dam» 
nation of his child ?” 

« For theſe reaſons, my beſt neighbour, as I fee the 
inclinations of this young lady are molt unhappily averſe 
to my nephew, 1 muſt decline any further thoughts of 
the honour you intended him, though I aſſure you [ 
ſhall always retain the moſt grateful ſenſe of it?“ 

„Well, Sir, faid Weſtern, (the froth buriting forth 
from his lips the moment they were uncorked,) vou can» 
not ſay but I have heard you out, and now I expect you ll 
hear me; and if l don't anſwer every word on't, why 
then I'll conſent to gee the matter up- Firſt, then, I 
deſire you to anfwer me one queſtion, Did not | beget 
her ? did not I beget her ? anſwer me that. They lay 
indeed, it is a wiſe father that knows his own child; but 
I am ſure'l have the belt title to her, for I bred her up. 
But I believe you will allow me to be her father; and if 
I be, am I not to govern my own child; I aſk you 
that, am I not to govern my own child? and if Lam to 
govern her in other matters, ſurely I am to govern her 
in this which concerns her moſt, And what am l de» 


firing all this while ? Am l defiring her to doany-rhing 


for me? to give me any thing? — Zo much on tother 
ſide, that I am only deſiring her to take away half my 
eſtate now, and t'other half wacn 1 die. Well, 2" ! 

O 2. what. 


my - * 
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what is it all vor? Why, is unt it to make her happy ? 
Its enough to make one mad to hear volks talk; if I was 
going to marry myſelf, then ſhe would ha reaſon to cry 
and to blubber ; but, on the contrary, ha'n't I offered 
to bind down my land in ſuch a manner, that I could 
not marry, if I would, ſeeing as narro' woman upon 
earth would ha me? What the devil in hell can I do 
more? | contribute to her damnation !—Zounds ! 
5 1d zee all the world d- n'd bevore her little vinger 
| | Should be hurt. Indeed, Mr Allworthy you muſt ex- 
cuje nie, but I am ſurpriſed to hear you talk in ſuch a 
n anner, and | mult fay, take it how you will, that J 
thought you had more ſenſe.“ 
Allweriky rejented this reflection only with a ſmile; 
nor could he, if he would have endeavoured, have con- 
veyed into that ſmile any mixture of malice or contempt, 
His ſmiles at folly were indeed ſuch as we may tuppole 
| the angels beſtow on the abſurdities ot mankind, 
| | Blikl now deſired to be permitted to [peak a few words. 
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As to ulirg any violence on the young lady, I am {ure 
I thall never conſent to it, My conſcience will not pers 
; mit me to uſe violence on any one, much leis on a lady 
1 for whom, however cruel ſhe is to me, | ſhall always pre- 
lerve the pureſt and ſincereſt aff-ction. But yet I have 
read, that women are ſeldom proof again(t perſeverance. 
Why may not I hope then, by ſuch perſeverance, at laſt 
to gain thoſe inclinations, in which for the future I ſhall 
perbaps have no rival ? for as for this lord, Mr Weltern 
is ſo kind as to prefer me to him; and ſure, Sir, you 
will not deny but that a parent hath at leaſt a negative 
voice in thele matters; nay, I have heard this very young 
lady herſelf ſay fo, more than once, and declare, that 
ſhe thought children inexcuſeable who married in direct 
_ oppoſition to the will of their parents. Beſides, though 
the other ladies of the family ſeem to favour the preten- 
ſions of my Lord, I do not find the lady herſelf is in- 
clined.to give him any countenance : alas! I am too well 
aſſured ſhe is not; I am too ſenſible that wickedeſt of 
men remains uppermoſt in her heart.” e 
© Ay, ay, {© he does, cries Weltern, 


40 But 


| faid ſubject with much gravity» 
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« But ſurely, ſays Blifil, when. ſhe hears of this mur- 
der which he hath committed, if the law ſhould ſpare 
his life _ 
What's that, cries Weſtern; murder! hath be com- 
mitted a murder, and is there any hopes of ſeeing him 
hanged/?——'Tol de rol, tol lol de rol.“ Here he fell a 
a ſinging and capering about the room 
Child, ſays Allworthy, this unhappy paſſion of 
yours diſtreſſes me beyond meaſure. I heartily pity you, 
| _ would do every fair thing. to promote your ſuc- 
y 8 ”, 

« I deſire no more, cries Blifl z I am AL Irs my 
dear uncle hath a better opinion of me than to think 
that I myſelf would accept of more.“ 

„Lookee, ſays Allworthy, you have my leave to write, 

to viſit, if ſhe will permit eit; —— but I inſiſt on no 
thoughts of violence I will have no confinement, no- 
thiog of that kind attempted.” 
„Well, well, cries the ſquire, nothing of that kind 
ſhall be attempted ; we will try a little longer what fair 
means will effect; and if this fellow be but hanged out 
of the way Tol lol de rol.— I never heard better news 
in my life ; I warrant every thing goes to my mind. 
Do, prithee, dear Allworthy, come and dine with me- 
at the Hercules Pillars; I have beſpoke a ſhoulder of 
mutton roaſted, and a ſpare · rib of pork, and a fowl and 
egg ſauce. There will be nobody but ourſelves, unleſs 
we have a mind to have the landlord; for I have ſeat 
parſon Supple down to Baſingſtoke after my tobacco- 
box, which U left at an inn there, and I would not loſe 
it for the world; for it is an old acquaintance of above 
twenty years ſtanding. I can tell you landlord is a vatt 
comical bitch, you will like un hugely.” 

Mr Allworthy at laſt agreed to this invitation, and 
ſoon after the ſquire went off, ſinging and capering at 
= hopes of ſeeing the ſpeedy and tragical end of poor 

ones, 

When he was gone, Mr Allworthy reſumed the afore- 
He told his nephew, 
he wiſhed with all his heart, he would endeavour to 
O 3 conquer 
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conquer a paſſion, “in which I cannot, ſays he, flatter 
you with any hopes of ſucceeding. © It'is certainly a vul- 
| gar error, that averſion in a woman may be conquered 
h by perſeverance” Indiſferepce may, perhaps, ſometimes 
vpield to it; but the uſual triumphs gained by perſeve- 
Cf rance in a lover, are over caprice, imprudence, affectation, 
| _ and often an exorbitant degree of levity, which excites 
| women, not over warm in their conſtitution, to indulge 
{ their vanity by prolonging the time of courtſhip,” even 
| when they are well enough pleaſed, with the object, and 
reſolve (if ever they reſolve at al!) to make him a very 
pitiful amends in the end. But a fixed” diſlike, as F am 
afraid this is, will rather gather ſtrength, than be con- 
quered by time Beſides, my dear, I have another ap- 
preher ſion, which you muſt excuſe. I am afraid this 
paſſion which you have for this fine young creature, hath 
her beautiful perſon too much for its object, and is un- 
worthy of the name of that love, which is the only 
foundation of matrimonial felicity. To admire, to like, 
"and to long for the pofſeſſion of a beautiful woman, 
without any regard to her ſentiments towards us, is, I 
am afraid, too natural; but love, I believe, is the child 
of love only; atleaſt, I am pretty confident, that to love 
the creature who we are aſſured hates us, is not in hu- 
man nature Examine your heart, therefore, thorough» 
ly, my good boy; and if, upon examination, you have 
but the leaſt ſuſpicion of this kind, Liam ſure your own 
virtuc and religion will impel you to drive ſo vicious a 
paſſion from your heart, and. your good ne wil loon 
enable you to do it without pain.“ 
The reader may pretty well gueſs Blifil's anſwer : but 
if he ſhould be at a loſs, we are not at preſent at leiſure 
ro ſatisfy bim, as our hiſtory now haſtens on to matters of 
higher importance, and we can no longer bear to be ab- 
ſeat from Sophia. | 
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C.H AP. IV. 
An extracrdinary ſcene between Sapbhia and ber aunt. 


T HE lowing heifer, and the bleating ewe, in herds 
and flocks, may ramble ſafe and unregarded thro? 
the paſtures. Tbeſe are indeed hereafter doomed to be 
the prey of man, yet many years are they ſuffered to en- 
joy their liberty undiſturbed. But if a plump doe be diſ- 
covered to have eſcaped from the foreſt, and to repoſe 
herſelf in ſome field or grove, the whole pariſh is pre- 


ſently alarmed, every man is ready to ſet his dogs after 


ber: and it ſhe is preſerved from the reſt by the good 


Aquire, it is only that he may ſecure her for his own 


eating. — EL 
-I have often confidered a very fine young woman of 


fortune and faſhion, when firſt found ſtrayed from the 


pale of her nurſery, to be io pretty much the ſame ſitua- 


tion with this doe. The town is immediately in an up- 


roar, ſhe is hunted from park to plav, from court to aſ- 
ſembly, from aſſembly to her own chamber, and rarely 
elcapes a ſingle ſeaſon from the jaws of ſome devourer 
or other: for if her friends protect her from ſome, it is 
only ro deliver her over to one of their own chuting, of- 
ten more Gifagreeable to her than any of the reſt ; while 
whole herds or flocks of other women ſecurely, and ſcarce 
regarded, traverſe the park, the play, the opera, and the 
aſſembly; and though, for the moſt part, at leaſt, they 
are at laſt devoured, yet for a long time do they wanton 
in liberty, without diſturbance or controul. 

Of all tbeſe paragons none ever taſted more of this per- 
ſecution than poor Sophia Her ill ſtars were not con- 
tented with all that the bad ſuffered on account of Blifil; 
they now railed her another purſuer, who ſeemed likely 
to torment her no leis than the other had done, For 
though ber aunt was leis violent, the was no leis aſſidu- 
ous in teazing. her than her iathcr had been before. 6 


of © 
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The ſervants were no ſooner departed after dinner, 
than Mrs Weſtern, who had opened the matter to So- 
phia, informed her, “ That ſhe expected his Lordſhip 
that very afternoon, and intended to take the firſt op- 
portunity of leaving her alone with him.” „If you do, 
Madam, anſwered Sophia, with ſome (pirit, I fhall take 
the firſt opportunity of leaving him by himſelf.” 4 How! 
Madam ! cries the aunt: is this the return you make 
me for my kindneſs, in relieving you from your confine- 
ment at your father's ?” © You know, Madam, faid So- 
phia, the cauſe of that confinement was a refufal to com- 
ply with my father, in accepting a man I deteſted; and 
will my dear aunt, who hath relieved me from that diſ- 
treſs, involve me in another equally bad ?” * And do 
þ you think then, Madam, anſwered Mrs Weſtern, that 
tiere is no difference between my Lord Fellamar and Mr 
Bf?“ © Very little, in my opinion, cries Sophia: and 
4 it I muſt be condemned to one, I would certainly have 
1 the merit of ſacrificing myſelf to my father's pleaſure.” 
hen my pleaſure, I find, ſaid the aunt, bath very lit- 
die weight with you; but that conſideration ſhall not 
1 move me. I att from nobler motives; the view of ag- 
J grandizing my family, of ennobling yourſelf, is what J 
f proceed upon. Have you no ſenſe of ambition? are 
there no charms in the thoughts of having a coronet on 
your coach?“ None, upon my honour, ſaid Sophia. 
A pincuſhion upon my coach would pleaſe me juſt as 
well.” © Never mention honour, cries the aunt, it be- 
comes not the mouth of ſuch a wretch. I am ſorry, 
niece, you force me to uſe theſe words, but I cannot 
bear your groveling temper ; you have none of the blood 
of the Weſterns in you. But however mean and baſe 
your own ideas are, you ſhall bring no imputation' on 
"mine. Iwill never ſuffer the world to ſay of me, that 
1 encouraged you in refufing one of the beſt matches in 
Eugland 3 a match which, beſides its advantage in for- 
tune, would do honour to almoſt any family, and hath 
indeed, in title, the advantage of ours.“ “ Surely, ſays 
Sophia, I am born deficient;” and have not the ſenſes 
with which other people are bleſſed; there mult be cer- 
—  tainly 
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tainly ſome ſenſe which can reliſh the delights of ſound 
and ſhow, which I have not ; for ſurely mankind would 
not labour ſo much, nor ſacrifice ſo much for the obtain» 
ing, nor would they be ſo elate and proud with poſſeſſing, 
what appeared to them, as it doth to me, the moſt inſig- 
nificant of all trifles.” . 

% No, no, miſs, cries the aunt; you are born with as 
many ſenſes as other people; but 1 aſſure you, you are 
not born with a ſufficient underſtanding to make a fool 
of me, or to expoſe my conduct to the world. 80 I 
declare this to you upon my word, and you know, I be- 
lic ve, how fixed my reſolutions are, unleſs you agree to 
fee his Lordſhip this afternoon, I will, with my own 
hands, deliver you to-morrow morning to my brother, 
and will never henceforth interfere with you, nor ſee 
your face again.” Sophia kept a few moments filent 
after this ſpeech, which was uttered in a moſt angry and 
peremptory tone; and then burſting into tears, ſhe 
cried, “Do with me, Madam, whatever you pleaſe; I 
am the moſt miſerable, undone, wretch upon earth; if 
my dear aunt forſakes me, where ſhall. I look. for a 
protector?“ « My dear niece, cries ſhe, you will 
have a very good protector in his Lordſhip; a pro- 
tector, whom nothing but a hankering after that vile 
fellow Jones can make you decline.” © Indeed, Madam, 
ſaid Sophia, you wrong me. How can you imagine, 
after what you have ſhewn me, if I had ever any ſuch 
thoughts, that 1 ſhould not baniſh them. for ever. If 
it will ſatisfy. you, I will receive the ſacrament upon it, 
never to fee, his face again.“ © But, child, dear 
child, ſaid the aunt, be reaſonable : can't you invent a 
ſingle objection?“ © I have already, I think, told 
you a ſufficient objection,“ anſwered Sophia.“ What? 
crics the aunt; 1 remember none.” „Sure, Madam, 
{aid dophia, I told you he had uſed me in the rudeſt 
and vileſt manner.” *© Indeed, child, anſwered the, I 
never heard you, or did not underſtand you: But 
what do you mean by this rude and vile manner :“ 
Indeed, Madam, ſaid Sophia, I am almoſt aſhamed to 
tell you. He caught me in his arms, pulled mg down 


upon 
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ppon the ſettee, and thruſt his hand into-my boſom; and 
Eiſſed it with ſuch violence, that I have the mark upon 
my left breaſt at this moment.” ————** Indeed!“ ſaid 
Mrs Weſtern. © Yes indeed, Madam, anſwered So- 
phia ; my father luckily came in at that inſtant, or, Hea- 
ven knows what rudeneſs he intended to have proceeded 
to.” © 1 am aſtoniſhed and confounded, cries the 
aunt. No woman of the name of 'Weſtern hath been 
ever treated ſo, ſince we were a family, I would have 
torn the eyes of a-prince out, if he had attempted ſuch 
freedoms with me. It is impoſlible : ſure, Sophia, you 
muſt invent this to raiſe my indignation againſt him,” 

* I hope, Madam, faid Sophia, you have too good an 
u. ere of me, to imagine me capable of telling an un- 
truth. Upon my ſoul, it is true.“ I ſthould have 
Rabbed him to the beart, had | been preſent, returned 
the aunt. Yet ſurely he could have no diſhonourable 
deſign : it is impoſſible ; he durſt not: beſides, his pro- 
poſals ſhew he had not; for they are not only honour- 
able, but generous. + | don't know; the age'allows too 
great freedoms. A diſtant ſalute is all I would have al- 
lowed before the ceremony. I have had lovers former» 
ly, not ſo long ago neither; ſeveral lovers, though 1 
never would conſent to marriage, and I never encou- 
raged the leaſt freedom. It is a fooliſh cuſtom, and 
what I never would agree to. No man kiſſed more of 
me than my cheek. [t is as much as one can bring 
one's ſelf to give up lips to a huſband; and, indeed, 
could I ever have been perſuaded to marry, I believe, 
1 ſhould not have ſoon been brought to endure fo 
much.” Lou will pardon ge, dear Madam, faid So» 
phia, if I make one obſervation : you own you i havefHad 
many lovers, and the world knows it, even if you mould 
deny it. You refuſed chem all, and, I am convinced, 
one coronet at leaſt among them.” * You ſay true, 
dear Sophia, anſwered the; 1 had once the offer of a 
title,” © Why then, ſaid Sophia, will you not ſuffer 
me to refuſe this one?” * It is true, child, ſaid the, 
I have refuſed the offer of a title: but it was not fo 
ood an offer; that is, not ſo very, very 9 
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cruel Part heniſſa in it. 
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offer. — “ Ves, Madam, ſaid Sophia; but you 
have had very great propoſals from men of vaſt fortunes, 
It was not the firſt, nor the ſecond, nor the third advan. 
tageous match that offered itſelf,” © TI own it was not,“ 
© Well, Madam, continued Sophia, and vt 
may rot expect to have a ſecond perhaps better than 
this? You are now but a young woman, and I am con- 
vinced would not promiſe to yield to the firſt lover of 
fortune, nay, or of title too. I am a very young wo- 
man, and ſure I need not deſpair.” Well, my dear, 
dear Sophia, cries the aunt, what would you have me 
ſay ?” „ Why, I only bet that I may not be left alone, 
at leaſt this evening: grant me that, and 1 will ſupmit, 
if you think, after what is paſt, I ought to lee him in 
your company.” „ Well, I will grant it, cries the aunt. 
Sophia, you know I love you, and can deny you nothing. 
You know the eaſineſs of iny nature; I have not always 
been io eaſy. I have been formerly thought cruel; by 
the men, I mean. I was called the cruel Partheniſſa. I 
have broken many a window that has had verſes to the 
Sophia, I was never ſo hand- 
ſome as you, and yet I had tomething ot you formerly. 
I am a little altered. Kingdoms and ſtates, as Tully 
Cicero ſays in his epiſtles, undergo alterations, and ſo 
mult the hyman form.“ Thus run the ov for near half 
an hour upon bericlt, and her couqueltts, and her eruel- 
ty, till theerrrival of my Lord, who, after a moſt tedious 
viſit; during which Mrs Weſtern never once offered to 
leave the room, retired, not much more ſatisfied with 
the aunt than with the niece, For Sophia had brought 
her aunt into ſo excellent a temper, that (ſh- cori-nted 
to alu. oſt every thing her niece ſaid: and agreed that a 


little diſtant behaviour might not be 1 1 to ſo for- 


ward a lover. 


Thus, Sophia, by a little vell- directed Battery, for 
which ſureiy none will blame her, obtained a little eaſe 
for herſelt, and at leaſt, put ott the evil day, nd now 
we have 1 zur heroine in a better ſituation than the 
haih becn tor a long time before, we will look a little ate 
ter Me jones, whoa: we loft in the mott depiorable litua= 
tion that can well be imagined. 
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NN. 
Hrs Miller and Mr Nightingale viſit Jones in the priſon, 


HEN Mr Allworthy and his nephew: went to 
meet Mr Weſtern, Mrs Miller ſet forwards to 
her ſon+in-law's lodgings, in order to acquaint him with 
the accident which had befallen his friend Jones; but 
he had known it long before trom Partridge, (for Jones, 
when he left Mrs Miller, bad been furniſhed with a room 
in the ſame houſe with Mr Nightingale.) The good 
woman found her daughter under great affliction on ac- 
count of Mr Jones, whom having comforted as well as 
me could, the ſet forwards to the Gatehouſe, where ſhe 
heard he was, and where Mr Nightingale was arrived 
betore her. 
The firmneſs and conſtancy of a true friend, is A Cir» 
cumſtance ſo extremely delighiful to perſons in any kind 
of diſtreſs, that the diſtreſs itſelf, if it be only temporary, 
and admits of relief, is more than compenſated by bring- 
ing this comfort with it. Nor are inſtances ot this kind 
ſo rare, as ſome ſuperficial and inaccurate obſet vers have 
reported. To ſay the truth, want of compaſlion is not 
to be numbered among our general taults.' The black 
ingredient which fouls our diſpoſition, is envy. Hence 
our eye is ſeldom, I am afraid, turned upwards to thoſe 
who are maniteſtly greater, better, wiſer, or happier than 
ourſelves, without tome degree of malignity ; | while we f 
_ commonly look downwards on the mean and milerable, Hof 
with ſufficient benevolence and pity. In fact, I have re. il 6 
marked, that moſt of the defects which have diicovered Ian 
; themielves in the tricndihips within my oblervation, have je; 
ariſen from envy only ; a bellilh vice: and yet one from I 
which I have known very few abſolutely exempt» But 
enough of a ee which, if purtued, would lead me 
tco far. 
Whether it was that Fortune was apprehenſive leſt 
Jones thouid fink under the ug of his adveriity, and, 
that 
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that ſhe might thus loſe any future opportunity of tor- 
menting him ; or whether ſhe really abated ſomewhat of 
her ſeverity towards him, ſhe ſeemed a little to relax her 
erſecution, by ſending him the company of two tuch 
faithful friends, and what is perhaps more rare, a faithful 
ſervant. For Partridge, though he had many imper- 
fections, wanted not fidelity; and though fear would 
not ſuffer him to be banged for his maſter, yet the world, 
I believe, could not have bribed him tu deſert his cauſe. 
While Jones was exprefling great ſatisfaction in the 
preſence of his friends, Partridge brought an account, 
that Mr Fitzpatrick was ſtill alive, though the {urgeon 
declared that he had very little hopes. Upon Which 
Jones fetching a deep ſigh, Nightingale faid to him, 
« My dear Tom, why ſhould you a{ll.&t yourſelf fo upon 
an accident, which, whatever be the conſequence can be 
attended with no danger to you, and in which your con- 
ſcience cannot accuſe you of having becn ia the leaſt to 
blame. If the fellow ſhould die, what have you done 
more than taken away the life of a ruthan in your own 
defence? So will the coroner's inqueſt certainly find it; 
and then you will be eaſily admitted to bail: and though 
you muſt undergo the form of a tria!, yet it is a trial 
which many men would ſtand for you tor a ſhilling.” 
© Come, come, Mr Jones, ſaid Mrs Miller, chear yours 
ſelf up. I knew you could not be the aggreilor, and fo 
I told Mr Allworthy, and fo he ſhall acknowledge too 
before I have done with him.“ 
Jones gravely anſwered, That whatever might be his 
fate, he thould always lament the having thed the blood 
of one of his fellow-creatures, as one of the higheſt miſe 
fortunes which could have befallen him. “ But I have 
another misfortune of the tendereſt kind, -O! Mrs Mil- 
ler, I have loſt what | held moiſt dear upon earth,” 
That muſt be a miltreis, laid Mrs Miller; but come, 
come, I know more than you imagine; (for indeed 
Partridge bad blabbed all) and l have heard more than 
you know. Matters go better, I promiſe you, than you 


lwnk; and l would not give Blifil ſixpence for all the 


« Indeed, 
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« Indeed, my dear friend, indeed, anſwered Jones, 
you are an entire ſtranger to the cauſe of my grief. If 
you was acquainted with the ſtory, you would allow my 
caſe admitted of no comfort. I apprehend no danger 
from Blitil. I have undone myſelf.“ «© Don't deſpair, 
replied Mrs Miller ; you know not what a woman can 
do; and if any thing be in my.power, I promiſe you [ 
will doit to ferve you. It is my duty. My fon, my dear 
Mr Nightingale, who is ſo kind to tell me he hath ob- 
ligations to you on the ſame account, knows, it is my 
duty. Shall I goto the lady myſelf? I will ſay any thing 
to her you would have me ſay.“ | | 

© [hou beſt of women, cries Jones, taking her by the 
hand, talk not of obligations to me; — but, as you 
hate been ſo kind to mention it, there is a favour which, 
perhaps, may be in your power. I fee you are ac- 
quainted with the lady (how you came by your intor- 
mation I know not; who fits indeed very neat my heart. 
If you could contrive to deliver this, (giving her a paper 
from his pocket) I thall for ever acknowledge your good- 
neſs.” ? 

« Give it me, ſaid Mrs Miller. If I ſee it not in her 
own poſſeſſion before I ſleep, may my next ſleep be my 
all. Comtort yourſelf, my good young man; be wiſe 
enough to take warning from paſt follies, and I warrant 
all ſhall be well, and 1 ſhall yet ſee you happy with the 
moſt charming young lady in the world; for ſo | hear 
trom every one the is.” 

« jzelieve me, Madam, ſaid he, I do not ſpeak the 
common cant of one in my uuhappy fituation, Before 
this dreadful accident happened, | had reſolved to quit 
a lite of which 1 was become ſenſible of the wickedneſs 
as well as folly. 1 do aſſure you, notwithſianding the 
diſturbances I have unfortunately occaſioned in your 
houlte, for which I beartily aſk your pardon, I am not 
an abandoned protiigzte. Though I have been hurried 
into vices, | do not approve a vicious character; nor 
will I ever from this moment deferve it.” 

Mrs Miller expretled great ſatisfaction in theſe decla- 
rations, in the liucerity of which the averred (be had atv 
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entire faith: and now the remainder of the converſation 
paſſed in the joint attempts of that good woman and Mr 
Nightingale to chear the dejected ſpirits of Mr Jones, 
in which they ſo far ſucceeded, as to leave him much 
better comforted and ſatisfied than they found him; to 
which happy alteration nothing ſo much contributed as 
the kind undertaking of Mrs Miller to deliver his letter 
to Sophia, which he deſpaired of finding any means to 
accompliſh : for when Black George produced the laſt 
from Sophia, he informed Partridge, that ſhe had ſtrict- 
ly charged him, on pain of having it communicated to 
her father, not to bring her ary an{wer. tie was, more 
over, not a little pleaſed to find he had fo warm an ad- 
vocate to Mr Allworthy himſelf in this good woman, who 
was, in reality, one of the worthieſt creatures in the 
world, 
After about an hour's viſit from the lady, (for Night« 
ingale had been with him much longer) they both took 
their leave, promiſing to return to him ſoon ; during 
which, Mrs Miller ſaid, ſhe hoped to bring him ſome 
good news from his miſtreſs, and Mr Nightingale pro- 
miſed to inquire into the ſtate of Mr Fitzpatrick's wound, 
and likewiſe to find out ſome of the perſons who were 
preſent at the rencoun: er. 

The former of theſe went directly in queſt of Sophia, 
whither we likewiſe ſhall now attend her. 


©:138.4 £40 
In which Mrs Miller pays a viſit to Sephia. 


— to the young lady was by no means diffi» 
cult: for as the lived now on a perfect friendly 
footing with her aunt, ſhe was at full liberty to recei o 
what viſitants the pleaſed. 

Sophia was dreſſing, when ſhe was acquainted that there 
Was a gentlewoman below to wait on her. As ſhe was 
neither afraid nor aſhamed to ſee. any of, her own ſex, 
Mrs Miller was immediately admitted. 
a | 1 a Curtſies 
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Curtſies and the uſual ceremonials between women who 
are itrangers to each other being paſſed, Sophia ſaid, „1 
have not the pleaſure to know you, Madam.” No, 
Madam, aniwered Mrs Miller, and I muſt beg pardon 
for intruding upon you. But when you know what 
has induced me to give you this trouble, I hope” 
« Pray, what is your bufineſs, Madam?“ ſaid Sophia, 
with a little emotion. Madam, we are not alone, re- 
rhed Mis Miller, in a low voice, “ Go out, Betty,“ 
taid dophia | 

When Betty was departed, Mrs Miller faid, “I was 
Gliced, Madam, by a very unhappy young gentleman, 
to deliver you this letter.“ Sophia changed colour when 
ſhe ſaw the direction, well knowing the hand; and after 
{ome heſitation, laid,—** I could not conceive, Madam, 
from your appearance, that your buſineſs had been of 
ſuch a nature. Whomever you brought this letter from, 
] thall not open it. I ſhould be ſorry to entertain an 
un juſt ſuſpicion of any one; but you are an utter ſtran- 
ger to me.“ 
lf you will have patience, Madam, anſwered Mrs 
Miller, I will acquaint you who I am, and how I came 
by that letter. I have no curioſity, Madam, to know 
any thing, cries Sophia; but I muſt inſiſt on your de- 
livering that letter back to the perſon who gave it 

on.” | 
f Mrs Miller then fell upon her knees, and in the moſt 
paſſionate terms implored her compaſſion; to which 
Sophia anſwered, “ Sure, Madam, it is ſurpriſing you 
ſhould be fo very ſtrongly intereſted in the behalf ot this 
rſon. 1 would not think, Madam“ No, Madam, 
ſays Mrs Miller, you ſhall not think any thing but the 
truth. I will tell you all, and you will not wonder that 
1 am intereſted. He is the beſt-natured creature that 
ever was born.“ She then began and related the 
ſtory of Mr Henderſon, — After this ſhe cried, This, 
Madam, this is his goodneſs; but I have much more 
tender obligations to him. He hath preſerved my child.” 
— here, after ſhedding ſome tears the related every 
thing concerning that fact, ſuppreſſing only thoſe cir 
, | — cumſtances 
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cumſtances which would have moſt reflected on her 
daughter, and concluded with ſaying, * Now, Madam, 
you ſhall judge whether | can ever do enough for ſo kind, 
ſo good, ſo generous a young man; and ſure he is the 
beſt aud worthieſt of all human beings.” 

The a'terations in the countenance of Sophia had hi- 
therto been chiefly to her diſadvantage, and had inclined 
her complexion to too great paleneſs; but ſhe now 
waxed redder, if poſſible than vermilion, and cried, “I 
know not what to ſay; certainly what ariſes from grati- 
tude cannot be blamed —— But what ſervice can my 
reading this letter do your friend, ſince I am reſolved 
never” — Mrs Miller fell again to her intreaties, and 
begged to be forgiven, but ſhe could not, ſhe ſaid, 
carry it back. © Well, Madam, fays Sophia, I can- 
not help it, if you will force it upon. me. Certainly. 
you may leave it whether I will or no.” What Sophia 
meant, or whether ſhe meant any thing, I will not pre- 
ſume to determine; but Mrs Miller actually underſtood 


this as a hint, and preſently laying the letter down on 


the table, took her leave, having firſt begged permiſſion 
to wait again on Sophia; which requeſt had neither 
aſſent nor denial. 

The letter lay upon the table no longer than till Mrs 
Miller was out of light; for then Sophia, opened aud 
read it. 

This letter did: very little ſervice to his cauſe; for it 
conſiſted of little more than confeſſions of his own un- 
worthineſs, and bitter lamentations-of deſpair, together 
with the moſt ſolemn. proteſtations of his unalterable 
fidelity to Sophia, of which, he ſaid, he hoped to con- 
vince her, if he had ever more the honour of being ad- 
mitted to her preſence; and that he could account for 
the letter to Lady Bellaſton,. in ſuch a manner, that 
though it would not intitle him to her forgiveacts, he 
hoped at leaſt to obtain it from her mercy. And con- 
cluded with vowing, that nothing was ever leſs in his 
thoughts than to marry Lady Bellaſton. 

Though Sophia read the letter twice over with great 
attention, his meaning ſtill remained a riddle to her; 
4 "FJ | ; nor 
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nor could her invention ſuggeſt to her any means to ex- 
cuſe Jones. She certainly remained very angry with 
bim, though indeed Lady Bellaſton took up to much of 
her reſentment, that her gentle mind bad bur little left 
to beſtow on any other per ſon. 

That lady was moſt unluckily to dine this very day 
with her aunt Weſtern, and in the afternoon they were 
all three, by appointment, to go together to an opera, 
and thence to Lady Thomas Hatchet's drum. Sophia 
would have gladly been excuſed from all, but the would 
not diſoblige her aunt; and as to the arts of counter» 
feiting illneſs, the was fo entirely a ſtranger to them, 
that it never once entered into her head. When ſhe was 
dreſſed therefore, down the went, reſolved to encounter 
all the horrors of the day, and a moſt difagreeable one 
it proved; for Lady Bellafton took every opportunity, 
very civilly and flyly, to inſult her; to all which her 
dejection of ſpirits dilabled her from making any return: 
and indeed, to confeſs the truth, the was at the very beit 
but an indifferent miſtreſs of repartee. 

Another misfortune which befel poor Sophia was the 
company of Lord Fellamar, whom the met at the opera, 
and who attended her to the drum. And though both 
places were too public to admit of any particularities, 
and ſhe was farther relicved by the muſic at the one 
place, and by the cards at the other, ſhe could not, how» 
ever, enjoy herſelf in his company: for there is fome- 
thing of delicacy in women which will not ſuffer them 
to be even eaſy in the preſence of a man whom they 
know to have pretenſions to them, which they are diſin- 
clined to favour, 

Having in this chapter twice mentianed a Wa a 
word which our poſterity, it is hoped, will not under» 
ſtand in the ſenſe it is here applied, we ſhalt notwithe 
ſtanding our preſent haſte, ſtop a moment to deſcribe the 
entertainment here meant, and the rather, as we can in 
a moment deſcribe it. 

A drum then is an aſſembiy of well · dreſſed perſons of 
both lexes, moſt of whom play at cards, and the reit do 
nothing at all; while the e of the houſe per forum 
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the eve of lome great event. 


A pathetic ſcene between Mr Allworthy and Mrs Miller. 


RS Miller had a long diſcourſe with Mr Allwor- 
thy, at his return from dinner, in which ſhe ac» 
quainted him with Jones's having unfortunately loft all 
which he was pleaſed to beſtow on him at their ſepara» 
tion, and with the diſtreſſes to which that loſs had ſubs 
jected him: of all which the had received a full account 
from the faithful retailer Partridge 
the obligations the had to Jones 5 not that the was emire- 
ly explicit with regard to her daughter; for though the 
had the utmoſt confidence in Allworthy, and though 
there could be no hopes of keeping an atfair ſecret, which 
was unhappily known to more than half a dozen, yet the 
could not prevai} with herſelf to mention thoſe circum» 
ſtar:ces which reflected moſt on the chattity of pour Nan» 
cy, but ſmothered thai part of her evidence as cautiouſly 
45 
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the part of the landlady at an inn, and, like the landlady 
of an inn, prides herſelf in the number ot her gueſts, 
though the doth not always, like her, get any thing by 


No wonder then, as ſo much ſpirits muſt be required 
to ſupport any vivacity in theſe ſcenes of dulinels, that 
we hear perſons of fathion eternally complaining of the 
want of them: a complaint confined entirely to upper 
How inſupportable mult we imagine this round 
of impertinence to have been to Sophia at this time! how 
difficult muſt the have found it to force the appearance 
of gaiety into her looks, when her mind dictated nothing 
but the tendereſt forrow, and when every thought was 
charged with tormenting ideas ! 

Night, however, at laſt reſtored her to her pillow, 
where we will leave her to ſoothe her melancholy at leaſt, 
though incapable, we fear, of reſt, and thall purſue our 
biſtory, which, ſomething whiſpers us, is now arrived at 


VII. 


She then explained 
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as if ſhe had been before a judge, and the girl was now 
on a trial for the murder of a baſtard. 

Allworthy ſaid, there were few characters ſo abſolutely 

vicious as not to have the leaſt mixture of good in them: 
«© However, fays he, I cannot deny but that you had ſome 
obligations to the fellow, bad as he is, and I thall there» 
fore excuſe what hath paſt already, but muſt inſiſt you 
never mention his name to me more; for I promiſe you 
it was upon the fulleſt and plaineſt evidence that I re- 
ſolved to take the meaſures I have taken.” © Well, 
Sir, fays ſhe, I make not the leaſt doubt, but time will 
ſhew all matters in their true and natural colours, and 
that you will be convinced this poor young man de- 
ſerves better of you than ſome other folks that ſhall be 
nameicis.” 

% Madam, cries Allworthy, a little ruffled, I will 
not hear any reflections on my nephew: and if you 
ever fay a word more of that kind, I will depart from 
your houfe that inſtant. He is the worthieſt and beſt 
of men; and I once more repeat it to you, he hath car» 
ried bis friendſhip to this man to a blameable length, by 
too long concealing facts of the blackeſt dye. The in- 
gratitude of the wreich to this good young man is what, 
1 moſt reſent: for, Madam, I have the greateſt reaſon to 
imagine he had a plot to ſupplant my nephew in my fa-- 
vour, and to have dilinherited him.“ 

« I am ſure, Sir, anſwered Mrs Miller a little frightened, 
(for though Allworthy had the utmoſt ſweetneſs and be- 
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nevolence in his ſmites, he bad great terror in his frowns,). m 
I ſhall never ſpeak againſt any gentleman you are pleaſed fe: 
to think well of, I am ſure, Sir, ſuch behaviour would ga 
very little become me, eſpecially when the gentleman is {ai 
your neareſt relation, but, Sir, you mult not be angry pr 


with me, you muſt not indeed, for my good withes to he 
this poor wretch, Sure I may call him ſo now, though fe: 
once you would have been angry with me if I had ſpoke an 
of him wich the leaſt diſreſpect. How often have I 
heard you call him your fon ? how often bave you-prats 
fled to me of him, with all the fondneſs of a parent? 
Bay, Sir, 1 cannot forget the many tender expr eiliuns, me 
the | 
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the many good things you have told me of his beauty, 
and his parte, and his virtues; of his good nature and 
generoſtty.— I am ſure, dir, I cannot forget them, for 
I find them all true, I have experienced them in my 
own cauſe, They have preſerved my facily. You muſt 
pardon my tears, Sir, indeed you muſt, when I conſider 
the cruel reverſe of fortune which this poor youth, to 
whom Fam ſo much obliged, hath ſuffered : when I con- 
fider the loſs of your favour, which | know he valued 
more than his life, I muſt, I muſt lament bim. If you 
bad a dagger in your hand, ready to plunge into my 
heart, I muſt lament the mifery ot one whom you have 
loved, and 1 ſhall ever love.” 

Allworthy was pretty much moved with this ſpeech, 
but it ſeemed not to be with anger; for after a ſhort 
ſilence, taking Mrs Miller by the hand, he ſaid very af- 
fectionately to her, Come, Madam, let us conſider a 
little about your daughter. I cannot blame you for re- 
joicing in a match which promiſes to be advantageous to 
her; but you know this advantage, in a great meaſure, 
depends on the father's reconciliation. I know Mr 
Nightingale very well, and have formerly had concerns 


with him; I will make him a viſit, and endeavour to 


ſerve you in this matter. I believe he is a worldly man 
but as this is an only fon, and the thing is now irretriev- 
able, perhaps he may in time be brought to reaſon, I 
promiſe you I will do all 1 can for you.” | 
Many were the acknowledgments which the poor wo» 
man made to Allworthy, for this kind and generous of- 
fer; nor could the refrain from taking this occaſion a- 
gain to expreſs her gratitude towards Jones, to whom, 
laid ſhe, | owe the opportunity of giving you, Sir, this 
preſent trouble.” Allworthy gently ſtopped her; but 
he was too good a man to be really offended with the ef- 
fects of ſo noble a principle as now actuated Mrs Miller 
and indeed, had. not this new affair inflamed his former 
anger againſt. Jones, it is poſſible he might have been 
alittle ſoftened towards him, by the report of an action 
which malice itſelf could not have derived from an evil 
motive. A „ #3 184 | Ms 
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Mr Allworthy and Mrs Miller had been above an hour 
together, when their converſation was put an end to by 
the arrival of Blifil, and another perion, which other 
perſon was no leſs than Mr Dowling, the attorney, who 
was now become a great favourite with Mr Blifil, and 
whom Mr Allworthy, at the deſire of his nephew, had 
made his ſteward : and had likewiſe recommended him 
to Mr Weſtern, from whom the attorney- had received a 
promiſe of being promoted to the fame office upon the 
firſt vacancy ; and in the mean time, was employed in 
tranſacting ſome affairs which the ſquire then had in 
London, in relation to a mortgage. | 


Dowling to town; therefore he took the ſame opportu 
nity to charge himſelf with ſome money for Mr All- 
worthy, and to make a report to him of ſome other buſi. 
neſs; in all which, as it was of much too dull a nature 
to find any place in this biſtory, we will leave the uncle, 


c H AP. VI, 
- Containing Various matters. 


EFORE wereturn to Mr Jones, we will take one 
more view of Sophia. 4 
- Though that young lady had brought her aunt into 
great good humour by thole ſoothing methods, which 
we have before related, ſhe had not brought her in the 
leaſt to abate in her zeal for the match with Lord Fella- 
mar. This zeal was now inflamed by Lady Bellaſton, 
who had told her the preceding evening, that ſhe was 
well ſatisfied from the conduct of Sophia, and from her 
carriage to his Lordihip, that all delays would be danger- 
ous, and that the only way to ſucceed, was to preſs the 
match forward with ſuch rapidity, that the young lady 
ſhould have no time to reflect, and be obliged to conſent, 
while ſhe ſcarce knew what the did. In which manner, 


This was the principal affair which then brought Mr 


nephew, and their lawyer concerned, and reſort to other 
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ſhe ſaid, one half of the marriages among people of con- 
dition were brought about. A fact very probably true, 
and to which I ſuppoſe is owing the mutual tenderneſs 
which-afterwards exiſts among fo many happy couples. 

A hint of the ſame kind was given by the ſame lady, 
to Lord Fellamar; and both theſe ſo readily embraced 
the advice, that the very next day was, at his Lordſhip's 
requeſt, appointed by Mrs Weſtern for a private inter- 
view between the young parties. This was communica» 
ted to Sophia by her aunt, and inſiſted upon in ſuch high 
terms, that, after having urged every thing ſhe could 
poſſibly invent againſt it, without the leaſt effect, ſhe at 
laſt agreed to give the higheſt inſtance of complaiſance 
which any young lady can give, and conſented to fee his 
Lordſhip. T, 

As converſations of this kind afford no great entertain» 
ment, we ſhall be excuſed from reciting the whole that 
paſt at this interview ; in which, after his Lordſhip had 


made many declarations of the moſt pure and ardent paſ- 


ſion to the filent bluſhing Sophia; the at laſt collected all 
the ſpirits ſhe could raiſe, and with a trembling low voice 
ſaid, * My Lord, you muſt be yourſelf conſcious whether 
your former behaviour to me hath been conſiſtent with 
the profeſſions you now make.” ** Is there, anſwered he, 


no way by which 1 can atone for madneſs ? what I did, 


I am afraid, muſt have too plainly convinced you, that 
the violence of love had deprived me of my ſenſes.” 
« Indeed, my Lord, ſaid ſhe, it is in your power to give 
me a proof of an affection which 1 much rather wiſh to 
encourage, and to which I ſhall think myſelf more be- 
holden.” Name it, Madam,” ſaid my Lord very 
warmly.—“ My Lord, ſays ſhe, looking down upon her 
fan, I know you muſt be ſenſible how uneaſy this pre- 


tended paſſion of yours hath made me.” —© Can you be 


ſo cruel to call it pretended ?” ſays he. Yes, my Lord, 
anſwered Sophia, all profeſſions of love to thoſe whom we 
perſecute, are moſt inſulting pretences. This purſuit of 
yours is to me a molt crue! perſecution; nay, it is taking 
a molt ungenerous advantage of my unhappy ſituation,” 
% Mott lovely, molt adorable charmer, do not accuſe me, 

cries 
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cries he, of taking an ungenerous advantage, while-] 
have no thoughts but what are directed to your honour 
and intereſt ; and while I have no view, no hope, no 
ambition, but to throw myſelf, honour, fortune, every 
thing, at your feet,” „ My Lord, ſays the, it is that for. 
tune, and thoſe honours, which give you the advantage 
of which I complain, Theſe are the charms which have 
ſeduced my relations, but to me they are things indiffe. 
rent. If your LorJjhip will merit my gratitude, there 
is but one way,” « Pardon me, divine creature, 
ſaid be, there can be none. All I can do for you, is ſo 
moch your due, and will give me fo much pleaſure, 
that there is no room for your gratitude.” In- 
deed, my Lord, anſwered the, you may obtain my gra. 
titude, my good opinion, every kind thought and with 
which it is in my power to beſtow; nay, you may ob- 
tain them with eaſe , for ſure to a generous mind it muſt 
be eaſy to grant my requeft. Let me belcech you then 
to ceaſe a purſuit in which you can never have any ſuc - 
ceſs. For your own fake, as well as mine, I intreat 
this favour: for jure you are too noble to have any 
pleaſure in tormentir.g an unhappy creature. What 


can your Lordihip propoſe, but uneaſineſs to youtſelf, 


by a perſeverance, which, upon my honour, upon my 
foul, cannot, thall not prevail with me, whatever dit- 

trefits you may drive me to?” Here my Lori fetched 
a deep figh, and then faid, ——* Is it then, Madam, 

that | am ſo unhappy to be the object of your diſlike 

and ſcorn; or will you pardon me, if I tuip=<t there is 

ſome other” ——- Here he heſitated, and Sophia anſwered 

with ſome ſpirit, * My Lord, I thalt not be accountable 

to you for the reaſons of my conduct. I am obliged to 

your Lordſhip for the generous offer you have made; l 
own it is beyond either my deſerts or expectations; yet 
I hope, my Lord, you will not inſiſt on my reaſons, when 

declare I cannot accept it.” Lord Fellamar returned 

much to this, which we do not perfectly underſtand, and 

perhaps it could nct all be ſtrictly reconciled either to 

icnſe or grammar; but he concluded his ranting lpeech 

with ſaying, * That it the had pre-eogaged berleit to 

auf 
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any gentleman, however unhappy it would make him, 


de ſheuld think himſelf bound in honour to deſiſt.” 


Perhaps my Lord laid too much emphaſis on the word 
gentleman z for-we cannot elſe well account for the in- 
dignation with which he inſpired Sophia, who, in her 
anſwer, ſeemed greatly to relent ſome affront he had 
given her. | 
While ſhe was ſpeaking, with her voice more raiſed 
than uſual,z Mrs Weſtern came into the room, the fire 
glaring in her cheeks, and the flames burſting from her 
eyes. I am aſhamed, ſays ſhe, my Lord, of the recep- 
tion which you have met with. I affure your Lordſhip 
we are all ſenüble of the honour done us; and 1 muit 
tell you, Miſs, Weſtern, the family expects a different 
behaviour from you.” Here my Lord, interpoled in 
behalf of the young lady, but to no purpoſe; the aunt 
proceeded, till Sophia pulled out her handkerciict, threw 
berſelf into a chair, and burſt into a moſt violent fit of 
tears. | 
The remainder of the converſation between Mrs Wef- 
tern and his Lordſhip till the latter witkdrew, conſiſted 
of bitter lamentations on his fide, and on hers of the 
ſtrongeſt. aſſurances that her niece ſhould and would con- 
ſent to all he wiſhed. © Indeed, my Lord, fays the, the 
girl hath had a fooliſh education, neither adapted to her 
fortune nor her family. Her father, I'm ſorry to ſay 
it, is to blame for every thing. The girl hath ſilly - 
country notions of baſhfulnefs. Nothing elſe, my Lord, 
upon my honour; I am convinced ſhe hath a good 
3 at che bottom, and will be brought to 
reaſon.” I i id 
This laſt ſpeech was made in the abſence of Sophia; 
for the had ſome time before left the room, with more 
appearance of paſſion than ſhe had ever ſhewn on any 
occaſion ; and now his Lordihip, after many expreſſions 
of thanks to Mrs Weſtern, many ardent profeſſions of 
pallion, which nothing could conquer, and many aſs 
ſurances of perſeverance, which the lady highly encou- 
raged, took his leave for this time. ye; | 
| Vol. IV, Before 
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Before we relate what now paſſed between Sophia and 
her aunt, it may be proper to mention an unfortunate 
accident which had happened, and which had occafioned 
the return of the latter lady 'vith ſo much fury, as we 
have ſeen. 

The reader then muſt know, that the maid who at 
preſent attended on Sophia was recommended by Lady 
Rellaſton, with whom ſhe had lived for ſome time in the 
capacity of a comb bruſh; ſhe was a very ſenſible girl, 
and had received the ſtricteſt inſtructions to watch her 
young lady very carefully. Theſe inſtructions, we are 
ſorry to ſay, were communicated to her by Mrs Honour, 
into whoſe favour Lady Bellaſton had now ſo ingratiated 
herſelf, that the vioknt affection which the good wait- 
ing woman had formerly borne to Sophia was entirely 
obliterated by the great attachment which ſhe had to her 
new miſtreſs, | | 

Now when Mrs Miller was departed, Betty, (for that 
was the name of the girl,) returning to her young lady, 
found her very attentively engaged in reading a long letter; 
and the viſible emotions which the betrayed on that oc» 
cafion might have well accounted for ſome ſuſpicions 
which the girl entertained ; but indeed they had yet a 
ſtronger foundation ; for ſhe had overheard the whole 
ſcene which paſſed between Sophia and Mrs Miller. 

Mrs Weſtern was acquainted with 'all this matter by 
Betty, who, after receiving many commendations, and 
ſome rewards, for her fidelity, was ordered, that if the 
woman who brought the letter tame again, ſhe ſhould 
in roduce her to Mrs Weſtern herſelf, | 

Unluckily Mrs M'ller returned at the very time when 
Sophia was engaged with his Lordſhip. Betty, accord- 
ing to order, ſent her directly to the aunt; who being 
miſtreſs of fo many circumſtances relating to what had 
paſſed the day before, eaſily impoſed upon the poor wo- 
man to believe that Sophia had communicated the whole 
affair ; and ſo pumped every thing out of her which ſhe 
knew, relating to the letter, and relating to' Jones. 

This poor creature might indeed be called Simplicity 
itſelf. She was one of that order of mortals,” who are 
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apt to believe every thing which is ſaid to them; to 
whom nature hath neither indulged the offenſive nor de- 
fenſive weapons of deceit, and who are conſequently 
liable to be impoſed upon by any one, who will only be 
at the expence of a little falſehood for that purpoſe. 
Mrs Weſtern having drained Mrs Miller of all ſhe knew, 
which indeed was but little, but which was ſufficient to 
make the aunt ſuſpect a great deal, diſmiſſed her. with 
aſſurances that Sophia would not ſee her, that ſhe would 
ſend no anſwer to the letter, nor ever receive another ; 
nor did the ſuffer her to depart without a handſome lec- 
ture on the merits of an office, to which ſhe could afford 
no better name than that of procureſs. This diſcovery 
had greatly diſcompoſed her temper, when coming into 
the apartment next to that in which the lovers were, 
ſhe overheard Sophia very warmly proteſting againſt his 
Lordſhip's addreſſes. At which the rage already kin» 


dled, burſt forth, and ſhe ruſhed in upon her niece in a 


moſt furious manner, as we have already deſcribed, to- 
gether wick what paſſed at that time till his Lordſhip's 
departure. 

No ſooner was Lord Fellamar gone, than the aunt re- 
turned to Sophia, whom ſhe upbraided in the moſt bits 
ter terms, for the ill uſe ſhe had made of the confilence 
repoſed in her; and for her treachery in converſing with 
a man with whom ſhe had offered but the day before to 
bind herſelf, in the moſt ſolemn oath, never more to 
have any converſation. Sophia proteſted the had main- 
tained no ſuch converſation. © How, how ! Mits Weſe 
tern, ſaid the aunt, will you deny your receiving a let- 
ter from him. yeſterday ?” A letter, Madam !” an- 
ſwered Sophia, ſomewhat ſurpriſed It is not very 


well bred, Miſs, replies the aunt, to repeat wy words, I 


ſay a letter, and inſiſt upon your ſhewing it me imme» 
diately,” “I ſcorn a lie, Madam, ſaid Sophia; I did 
receive a letter, but it was without my delire, and in- 
deed I may ſay, againſt my conſent.” Indeed, indeed, 
Mils,. eries the aunt, you ought to be aſhamed of own= 
ing you had received it at all; but where is the letter? 
for I will ſee it.“ #45 be 

2 To 


— 
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To this peremptory demand Sophia pauſed ſome time 
before the returned an anſwer ; and at laſt only excuſed 
herſelf by declaring ſhe had not the letter in her pocket, 
which was indeed true: upon which her aunt lofing all 
manner of patience, aſked her niece this ſhort queſtion, 


no; to which ſhe received the ſtrongeſt negative. Mrs 
Weſtern then replied with an oath, or ſomething very 
like one, that ſhe would early the next morning dcliver 
ter back into her father's hand, 

Sophia then began to reaſon with her aunt in the fol- 
lowing manner: Why, Madam, muſt I of neceſſity be 
forced ro marry at all? conſider how crue} you would 
have thought it in-your own caſe, and how much kinder 
your parents were in leaving you to your liberty, What 
have I done to forteit this liberty? I will never marry 
. contrary to my father's conſent, nor without aſking yours: 
—and when | atk the conſent of either improperly, it 
will be then time enough to force ſome other marriage 
upon me.” Can I hear to hear this, cries Mrs Weſ- 
tern, from a girl who hath now a letter from a murderer 
in her pocket * L have no ſuch letter I promiſe you, 
anſwered Sophia; and if he be a murderer, he will ſoon 
be in no condition to give you any further diſturbance.” 
4 How, Miſs Weſtern, ſaid the aunt, have you the aſſure 
ance to ſpezk of him in this manner, to own-your affec- 
tion for ſuch a villain to my face!“ 4 Sure, Madam, ſaid 
Sophia, you put a very ſtrange conſtruction on my words.“ 
« Indeed Miſs Weſtern, cries the lady, I cannot bear this 
uſage; you have learnt of your father this manner of 
treating me; he hath taught you to give me the lie. He 
hath totally ruined you by his falle ſyſtem of education 
and, pleaſe Heaven, he ſhall have the comfort of its 
fruits: for cnce. more I declare to you, that to-morrow 
morning I will carry you back. I will withdraw all 


the wiſe king of Pruſſia, in a ſtate of perfect neutrality. 
You are both too wiſe to be regulated by my meaſures ; 
ſo prepare yourſelf, for to- morrow morning you ſhall eva» 
cuate this houſe, M4 

Sophia 


Whether the would reſolve to marry Lord Fellamar or 


my forces from the field, and remain henceforth, like 
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Sophia remonſtggted all ſhe could; but her aunt was 
deaf to all ſhe ſaid. In this hy EC therefore we muſt 
at preſent leave her, as there ſeoms to be no hopes of 
bringing her to change it. | 


©. 4. K * 
What happened to Mr Fanes in the priſon. 


M* Jones paſt above twenty- four melancholy hours 
by himſelf, unleſs when relie ved by the company 
of Partridge, before Mr Nightingale returned: not that 
this wort hy young man had deſerted or forgot his friend; 
for indeed he had been much the greater part of this time- 
employed in his ſervice, 

He had heard, upon inquiry, .that the only perſons 
who bad ſeen the beginning of the unfortunate rencoun- 
ter, were a crew belonging to a man of war, which then 
lay at Deptford: To Deptford, therefore, he went in 

eſt of this crew, where he was informed, that the men 
he ſoughr after were all gone aſhore. Hz then traced: 
them from place to place, tiH at laſt he found two of 
them drinking together with a third perſon, at a hedges: 
tavern, near Alderſgate. 

Nightingale deſired to, ſpeak with Jones by himſelf, 
(for Partridge was in the room when be came in.) Heb 
ſoon as they were alone, Nightingale taking Jones by the 
hand, cried, * Come, my brave friend, be not too much 
dejected at what Lam going to tell you am ſor- 
ry Lam the meſſenger of bad news; but I think it my 
duty to tell you. „ I gueſs already what that bad news 
is, cries Jones. The poor gentleman then is dead.” 
— + | hope not, anſwered Nightingale. He was 
alive this morning z though I will not flatter you, I fear, 
from the accounts I got, that his wound is mortal. But 
if the affair be exactly as you told it, your own remorſe: 
would be all you would have reaſon to apprehend, let 
what would happen; but forgive me, my dear Tom, ib: 
Þ intreat you to. make the worſt of your ſtory to your 
3 friends. 
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friends, If you diſguiſe any thing to us, you will only | 
be an enemy to yourſelf.” I | 
« What reaſon, my dear Jack, have I ever given you, 
ſaid Jones, to ſtab me with ſo cruel a ſuſpicion?” © Have 
_ patience, cries Nightingale, and I will tell you all. Af. 
ter the meſt diligent inquiry I could make, I at laſt met 
witk two'o the fellows who were preſent at this unhap- 
py accident, and I am forry to tay, they do not relate 
the ſtory ſo much in your favour as you yourſelf have 
told it.” “ Why, what do they fay ?“ cries Jones. 
* indeed what I am ſorry to repeat, as I am afraid of 
ti e conſequence of it to you. They ſay, that they were 
at too great a diſtance to overhear any words that paſſed 
between you: but they both agree that the firſt blow was 
given by you.” „ Then upon my ſoul, anſwered Jones, 
they injure me, He not only ſtrack me firſt, but ſtruck 
me without the leaſt provocation What thould induce 
thoſe villains to accule me fallely?? „ Nay, that I can» 
not gueſs, ſaid Nightingale; and if you yourſelf, and I, 
who am ſo heartily your friend, cannot conceive a reaſon 
why they ſhould belie you, what reaſon will an indiffe- 
tent court of juſtice be able to aſſign why they ſhould 
not believe them? I repeated the queſtion to them ſe- 
veral times, and fo did another gentleman who was pres 
ſeat, who, I believe, is a ſea-faring man, and who really 
acted a very friendly part by you ; for he begged them 
often to conſider, that there was the life of a man in the 
caſe, and aſked them over and over if they were cer» 
tain; to which they both antwered, that they were, and 
would abide by their evidence upan oath, For Hen» 
ven's ſake, my dear friend, recollect yourſelf; for if this 
ſhould appear to be the fact, it will be your buſineſs to 
think in time of making the beſt of your intereſt. I 
would not ſhock you, but you know, I believe, the ſeve- 
rity of the law, whatever verbal provocations may have 
been given you.” „Alas! my friend, cries Jones, what 
intereſt have fuch a wreich as 1? Betides, do you think 
J would even wiſh to live with the reputation of a mur- 
derer? If 1 had any friends, (as, alas! I have none,) 
couid | have the confidence to ſolicit them to ſpeak in 
a the 
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the behalf of a man condemned for the blackeſt crime 
in human nature? Believe me I have no ſuch hope; 
but 1 have ſome reliance on a throne ſtil! greatly ſupe- 
rior; which will, I am certain, afford me all the protec» 
tion I merit.” Were Lok 

He then concluded with many folemn and vehement 
proteſtations of the truth of what he had at firit afferted. 
The faith of Nightingale was now again ſtaggered, 
and began to incline to credit his friend, when Mrs Mil- 
ler appeared, and made a forrowful report of the ſucceſs 
of her embaſſy; which, when Jones had heard, he cried 
out moſt heroically, Well, my friend, 1 am now indife 
ferent as to what ſhall happen, at leaſt with regard to 
my life; and if it be the will of Heaven that I fhall 
make an atonement with that for the blood 1 have ſpilt, 
1 hope the divine goodneſs will one day ſuffer my ho- 
novr to be cleared, and that the words of a dying man 
at leaſt will be believed, fo far as to juſtify bis cha- 
racer.” N 
A very mournful ſcene now paſt between the priſoner 
and his friends, at which, as few readers would have been 
pleaſed to be preſent, ſo few, I believe, will deſire io hear 
it particularly related- We will, therefore, pals on to the 
entrance of the turnkey, who acquainted Jones that there 
was a lady without ho detircd to ſpeak with him when 
he was at leiſure. 
Jones declared his ſurpriſe at this meſſage. He ſaid, 
© he knew no lady in the world whom he could poſſibly 
expect to ſee there.” However, as he faw no reaſon to 
decline ſeeing any perſun, Mrs Miller and Mr Nightingale 
preſently took their leave, and he gave orders to have the 
lady admitted, 

If Jones was ſurpriſed at the news of a viſit from a 
lady, how greatly was be aſtoniſhed when he diſcovered 
this lady to be no other than Mrs Waters! In this aſto- 
niſhment then we ſhall leave him a while, in order to 
cure the ſurpriſe of the reader, who will likewiſe, proba» 
bly; not a little wonder at the arrival of this lady. 

Who this Mrs Waters was the reader pretty well 
kueus z what the was he muit be perfectly latisghed. tie 
will 
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will therefore be pleaſe! to remember, that this lady de. 
parted from Upton in the ſame coach with Mr Fitzpa» 
trick, and the other Iriſh gentleman, and in their com- 
pany travelled to Bath. 4 

Now there was a certain office in the gift of Mr Fitz. 
patrick at that time vacant, namely, that of a wife; for 
the lady who had lately filled that office had reſigned, or 
at leaſt. deſerted her duty. Mr Fitzpatrick having, there- 
fore, thoroughly examined Mrs Waters on the road, 
found her extremely fit for the place, which, on their 
arrival at Bath, he preſently conferred upon her, and ſhe, 
without any ſeruple, accepted. As huſband and wife this 
- gentleman and lady continued together all the time they 
naid at Bath, and as huſband and wife th arrived toge- 
ther in town. 

Whether Mr Fitzpatrick was ſo wiſe u ung us not to 

t with one good thing till he had ſecured another, 
which he had at preſent only a proſpect of regaining; or 
whether Mrs Waters had ſo well diſcharged her office, 
that he intended till to retain her as prineipal, and to 
make his wife (as is often the cate) only her deputy, I 
will not ſay; but certain it is, he never mentioned his 
wite to her, never communicated to her the letter given. 
him by Mrs Weſtern, nor ever once hinted his purpoſe 
of repoſſeſling his wife; much leſs did he ever mention 
the name of Jones. For though he intended to fight 
with him where-ever he met bim, he did not imitate thoſe 
prudent perſons who think a wife, a mother, a faſter, or 
lometimcs a whole family, the ſafeſt ſeconds on” theſe oc- 
caſions. The firſt account, therefore, which Sie bad of 
all this, was delivered to her from his lips, after he was 
brought home from the tavern where his wound had been 
dreiled. 

As Mr Fitzpatrick, however, had not- the cleareſt: way 
of. telling a [tory at any time, and was now, perhaps, a 
little more confuſed than uſual, it was ſome time before 
the diſcovered that the gentleman. who had given bim 
this wound was the very. iame perſon from whom her 
heart had received a wound, which, though not of a 


mortal kind, was yet ſo deep, thav it had left a confiders 
: - able 
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de. able ſcar bebind it. But no ſooner was ſhe acquainted 
zpa» that Mr Jones bimſelf was the man who had been com- 
ome WE mitted to the Gatehouſe for this ſuppoſed murder, than 
ſhe took the firſt opportunity of committing Mr Fitzpae 
itze trick to the care of his nurſe, and haſtened away to viſit 
for the conqueror» | | 
|, or She now entered the room with an air of paiety, which 
eres received an immediate check from the melancholy aſpect 
pad, of poor Jones, who ſtarted and bleſſed himſelf when he 
heir W faw her. Upon which ſhe ſaid, “ Nay, I do not won- 
ſhe, der at your ſurpriſe; I believe you did not expect to ſee 
this me; for few gentlemen are troubled here with viſits 
hey from any lady unleſs a wife, You ſee the power you 
2gee |  bave over me, Mr Jones. Indeed, 1 little thought, when 
we parted-at Upton, that our next meeting would have 
t to been in ſuch a place,” Indeed, Madam, ſays Jones, 
ner, I muſt look upon this viſit as kind; few will follow the 
or miſerable, eſpecially to ſuch diſmal habitations“ „1 
ice,, | proteſt, Mr Jones, ſays the, I can hardly perſuade my- 
to ſelf you are the ſame agreeable fellow I faw at Upton» 
„I Why, your face is more miſerable than any dungeon in 
his | the univerſe. What can be the matter with you?“ 41 
ven. thought, Madam, ſaid Jones, as you knew of my being 
oſe here, you knew the unh ppy reaſon,” ““ Pugh, ſays the, 
on you have pinked a man in a duel, that's all.” Jones ex» 
ht preſſed ſome indignation at this levity, and ſpoke with 
oſe the utmoſt contrition for what had happened. To 
or I} which the anſwered, © Well then, Sir, if you take it ſo 
oc- much to heart, I will relieve you; the gentleman is not 
of dead; and, I am pretty confident, is in no danger of dying. 
Vas The ſurgeon indeed who firtt dreſſed him was a young 
en If fellow, and ſeemed deſirous of repreſenting his cafe to 
de as bad as poſſible, that he might bave the more ho- 
nour of curiog him; but the king's ſurgeon hath ſeen 
him ſince, and ſays, unleſs from a fever, of which there 


Tre 

im danger of life.“ Jones ſhewed great ſatisfaction in his 

cr I countenance at this report; upon which ſhe affirmed 
a: the truth of it, adding, “ By the moſt extraordinary ac- 


ident in the world 1 lodge at the ſame houſe, and have 
| ts ſeen 
* 


are at preſent no ſymptoms, he apprehends not the leaſt 
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ſeen the gentleman; and I promiſe you he doth you 
juſtice, and ſays, whatever be the conſequence, that he 
was entirely the aggreſſor, and that you was not in the 
leaſt to blame,” 

Jones expreſſed the utmoſt ſatis faction at the account 
which Mrs Waters brought him. He then informed her 
of many things which ſhe well knew before, as who Mr 
Fitzpatrick was, the occaſion of his reſentment, Sc. He 
| Hkewiſe told her ſeveral facts of which ſhe was ignorant, 
as the adventure of the muff, and other particulars, con- 
cealing only the name of Sophia. He then lamented the 
follies and vices of which he had been guilty every ons 
of which, be ſaid, had been attended with ſuch ill conſe. 
quences, that be ſhould be unpardonable if he did not 
take warning, and quit thoſe vicious courſes for the fu- 
ture. He aſtly concluded with aſſuring her of his re. 
ſolution to fin no more, leſt a worſe thing ſhould happen 
to him, 

Mrs Waters with great pleaſantry ridiculed all this, as 
the effects of low ſpixits and confinements She repeated 
ſome witticiſms about the devil when he was ſick, and 
told him, She doubted not but ſhortly to ſee him at li- 
berty, and as lively a fellow as ever; * and then, ſays 
ſhe, I don't queſtion but your conſcience wil! be ſafely 
delivered of all theſe qualms that it is now ſo lick in 
breeding.” 

Many more lads of this kind ſhe uttered, ſome of 
which it would do ber no great honour, in the opinion 
of ſome readers, to remember ; nor are we quite certain 
but that the anſwers made by Jones would be treated 
with ridicule by others. We ſhall therefore ſuppreſs 
the reſt of this converſation, and only obſerve, that it 
ended at laſt with perfect innocence, and much more to 
the ſatisfaction of Jones than of the lady: for the for- 
mer was greatly tranſported with the news ſhe had 
brought him; but the latter was not altogether ſo pleaſed 
with the penitential behaviour of a man whom ſhe had 
at her firſt interview conceived a very different opinion 
of from what ſhe now Ind of him. 


Thu 
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Thus the melancholy occaſioned by the report of Mr 
Nightingale was pretty well effaced; but the dejection 
into which Mrs Miller had thrown him ſtill continued. 
Tie account the gave fo well tallied with the words of 
Sophia her:elf in her letter, that he made not the leaſt- 
doubt but that ſhe had diſcloſed his letter to her aunt, 
and had taken a fixed reſolution to abandon him» The 
torments this thought gave him, were to be equalled only 
by a piece of news which fortune yet had in ſtore for him, 
and which we ſhall communicate in the ſecond chapter 
of the enſuing book. ; 
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Containing about ſix days. 
\ S AA . 6 
A farewel to the Reader. 


E are now, reader, arrived at the laſt ſtage of our 
long journey. As we have, therefore, travelled 
together through ſo many pages, let us behave to one 
another like fellow-travellers in a ſtage-coach, who bave 
paſſed ſeveral days in the company of each other; and 
who, notwithſtanding any bickerings or little animoſities 
which may bave occurred on the road, generally make 
all up at laſt, and mount, for the laſt time, into their ve- 
hicle with chearfulneſs and good-humour ; fince after 
this one ſtage, it may poſlibly happen to us, as it com- 
monly happens to them, never to meet more. 

As I have here taken up this ſimile, give me leave to 
carry it a little farther. 1 intend then, in this laſt book, 
to imitate the good company I have mentioned in their 
laſt journey. Now, it is well known, that all jokes and 
raillery are at this time laid afide ; whatever characters 


any of the 3 have for the jeſt· ſake n 
on 
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on the road, are now thrown off, and the converſation 
js uſually plain and ſerious. 7 

In the ſame manner, if I have now and then, in the 
courſe of this work, indulged any pleaſantry for thy en- 
tertainment, I ſhall here lay it down. The variety of 
matter, indeed, which I ſhall be obliged to cram into 
this book, will afford no room for any of thoſe ludierous 
obſervations which I have elfewhere made, and which 
may ſometimes, perhaps, have prevented thee from taking 
a nap hen it, was beginning to ſteal upon thee, In this 
laſt book thou wilt find nothing (or, at moſt very little) 
of that nature»; All will be plain narrative only; and, 
indred, when thou haſt peruſed the many great events 
which this bock will produce, thou wilt think the num 
ber of pages contained in it ſcarce, ſufficient to tell the 
ſtory» 

And now, my friend, 1 take this opportunity (as I hall 
have no other) of hearuily withing thee well. If I have 
been an entertaining companion to thee, I promiſe thee 
it is what I have deſired. If in any tlung I bave of- 
fended, it was really without any intention. Some 
things perhaps here ſaid may have hit thee or thy. 
triends 3 buy I do molt ſolemnly. declare they were not 
pointed, at thee or them. I queſtion, not but thou haſt . 
been told, among other ſtories of me, that thou waſt to 
trayel with a very ſcurrilous fellow ; but whoever told 
thee fo did me an injury. No man deteſis and deſpiſes 
ſcurrility more than my ſeli; nor bath any. man more 
reaſon; for none hath ever been treated witb more: and 
bat is à very ſevere fate, I have had ſome of the abuſive _ 
wxiings. of thoſe, very men fathered, upon me, who. in 
ozher, of their works have abulcd. me themſelves m the 


utmoſt virulence. 6 685% | S461 4407 9 off bog 
All theſe works, however, Lam well ee will. - 


be. dc long before this page ſhall offer itſelf to thy pe- 
rulal : fer however ſhort the period may, be of my on 
pertormances, they will moſt probably outlive their on 
F waak's eradattignof big Above, 
Nene ett ten ne et bits «nay; TE 
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CHAP. n. 
Containing a very tragical incident. 


HILE Jones was employed in thoſe unpleaſant 
meditations in which we left him tormenting - 
himſelf, Partridge came ſtumbling into the room with 
his face paler than aſhes, his eyes fixed in his head, his 
hair ſtanding on end, and every limb trembling. In ſhort, 
he looked as he would have done had he ſeen a ſpectre, 
or had he indeed been a ſpectre himſelf, 

Jones, who was a little ſubject to fear, could not avoid 
being ſome what ſhocked at this ſudden appearance. He 
did indeed himſelf change colour, and his voice a little 
faultered, while he aſked him what was the matter. 

I hope, Sir, faid Partridge, you will not be angry 
with me. Indeed I did not liſten, but I was obliged to 
ſtay in the outer room. I am ſure I with 1 had been 
a bundred miles off, rather than have heard what 1 
bave beard.” © Why, what is the matter?“ ſaid Jones. 
The matter, Sir! O good Heaven! anſwered Par- 
tridge, was that woman who is juſt gone out, the woman 
who was with you at Upton?” © She was, Partridge,” 
cries Jones. And did you really, Sir, go to bed 
with that woman?“ ſaid be trembling. — -* 1 am afraid 
what paſſed between us is no ſecret,” ſaid Jones. 
„ Nay, but pray, Sir, for Heaven's ſake, Sir, anſwer 
me, cries Partridge. © You know I did,” cries Jones. 


| I ſtand bere alive, you have been a-bed with your own 
mother.“ : 

— Upon theſe words, Jones became in a moment a great- 
er picture of horror than Partridge himſelf. He was 
indeed for ſome time ſtruck dumb with amazement, and 
both ſiood ſtaring wildly at each other. At laſt his 
words found way, and in an interrupted voice he ſaid, 
How! how! What's this you tell me? * Nay, 

: 4 Sir, 
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Sir, cries Partridge, I have not breath enough left to 
tell you now—— but what | have faid is moſt certainly 
true. That woman who now went out is your own 
mother. How unlucky was it for you, Sir, that I did 
not happen to ſee her at that time, to have prevented 
it! Sure the devil himſelf muſt have contrived to bring 


-about this wickedneſs.” 


« Sure, cries Jones, Fortune will never have done 
with me, till ſhe hath driven me to diſtraction. But 


why do I blame Fortune ? I am myſelf the cauſe of alt 


my miſery, All the dreadfub miſchiefs which have be- 
fallen me are the conſequences only of my own fol- 
ly and vice. What thou haſt told me, Partridge, hath 
almoſt deprived me of my ſenſes. And was this Mrs Wa- 
ters then—But why do | aſk ? for thou muit certainly 
know her.—--If thou haſt any affection for me; nay, 
if thou haſt any pity, let me beſeech thee to fetch this 
miſerable woman back again to me. O good Heavens 
Inceſt with a mother ! To what am | reſerved?“ He 
then fell into the moſt violent and frantic agonies of grief 


and deſpair, in which Partridge declared he would not 


leave him : but at laſt having vented the firſt torrent of 


paſlion he came a lictle to himſelf ; and then, having ac- 


quainted Partridge that he would find this wretched wo- 
man in the fame houſe where the wounded gentleman 
was lodged, he difpatched him in queſt of her. 

If the reader will pleaſe to refreſh his memory, by 
turning to the ſcene at Upton in the ninth book, he will 
be apt to admire the many ſtrange accidlents which un- 
fortunately prevented any interview between Partridge 
and Mrs Waters, when ſhe fpent a whole day there with 
Me jones. Inſtances of this kind. we may frequently 


obſerve in life, where the greateſt events are produced by 


a nice train of little circumitances ; and more than one 
example of this may be diſcovered by the accurate eye, 
in this our hiſtory. | 
After a fruitleſs ſearch of two or three hours, Partridge 
returned back to his maſter, without having ſeen Mrs 
Waters. Jones, who was in a ſtate of deſperation at 
this delay, was almoſt NAS when. he brought him 
Fa 2 this 
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this account. He was not long however in this condition 
betore he received the following letter: 
15 N 
8 IR, | Rn ot 
| 81 NC E I left you, I have ſeen à gentleman, from 
whom I have learnt ſomething concerning you, 
which greatly ſurpriſes and affects me; but as I have not 
at preſent leiſure to communicate a matter of ſuch high 
importance, you muſt ſuſpend your curioſity till our next 
meeting, which ſhall be the firſt moment I am able to 
fee you. O Mr Jones, little did I think, when I paſſed 
that happy day at Upton, the reflection upon which is 
like to embitter ail. my future life, who it was to whom 
I owed ſuch perfect happineſs. Believe me to be ever 
fincerely your unfortunate fo oO es | 
tbe 33+ 4; EST, | J. WanrEers,” 
„ 6G, Li LH! © een 
% P. S. I would bave you comfort yourſelf as much 
as poſſible z for Mr Fitapatrick' is in no manner of dan- 
IP that, whatever other grievous erimes you may 
dave to repent of, the guilt of blood is not among the 
number.“ | Lo nd 925 es 1 


9 9 
111 


Jones having received the letter, let it drop, (for be 
was unable to hold it, and indeed had ſcarce the uſe of 
any one ot his faculties.) |; Partridge: took it up, and, 
having received conſent by ſilenee, read it like wiſe ; nor 
had it 4pon him à leſs ſentible effet. The pencil, and 
not the pen, thould deſcribe the horrors Which appeared 
in both their countenances. While they both remained 
ſpeechleſs, the turnkey enteredethe room, and, without 
taking any notice of what ſufficiently diſcovered itſelf 
in the faces of them both, acquainted; Jones that a man 
without defired to ſpeak with him. + Fhis perſon! was 
preſently introduced, and was no other than Black 
George. „n * r & rr . 9 

As ſights of horror were not ſo uſual to George's 
they were to the turnkey, he inſtantiy ſaw * _ 
; iſorder 


in which my. Sophia is concerned? 
dares: ſueh a wretch as I mention. her fo "ay gl — 
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diſorder which appeared in the face of Jones. This he 
imputed to the accident that had happened, which was 
reported in the very worſt light in Mr Weſtern's fami- 
ly; he concluded therefore that the gentleman was dead, 
and that Mr Jones was in 2, fair way of coming to a 
ſnameful end. A thought which gave him much unea- 
ſineſs ; for George was of a compaſſionate: diſpoſition, 
and, notwithſtanding a ſmall breach of friendſhip, which 
he had been over-tempted to commit, was, in the main, 
not inſenſible of the obligations he had formerly received 
from Mr Jones. | 

The poor fellow therefore ſcarce refrained from a tear 
at the preſent fight: He told Jones he was heartily 
ſorry for his misfortunes, and begged him to conſider, 


if he could be of any manner of ſervice. ** Perhaps, dir, 


faid he, you may want a little matter of money upon 
this occaſion; if you do, Sir, what little Fhave is heartily 
at your ſer vice.“ 

Jones ſhook him very heartily by the hand, and' gave- 
him many thanks for the kind offer he had made; but 
anſwered, He had not the leaſt want of that kind. Up- 
on which began to preſs his-ſervices-more-eagere 
ly than before. Jones again thanked him, with aſſurances 
that he wanted-nothing-which was in the power of any: 
man lieing to give. Come, come, my good maſter, 
anſwered George, do not take the matter ſo much to 
heart · Things may end better than you imagine; to be 
ſure you an't the firſt gentleman who hath' killed a man, 
and yet come off,” Tou are wide of the matter, 
George, ſaid Partridge, the gentleman is not dead, nor 
like to die. Don't diſturb my maſter at preſent, for he 


is troubled about a matter in which it is not in your 


wer to do him any good.” Fou don't know what 


I may be able to do, Mr Partridge, anſwered George; 


i his concern is about my young lady, I have ſome 
news to tell my maſter.” —% What do you ſay, Mr 
George ? cried Jones: hath any thing lately happened 
Sophia! how 


rge. Why, 


hope ſhe „ anſwered | 
of Yes, 


D 
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yes, Sir, 1 have ſomething to tell you about her. Ma- 
dam Weſtern hath juſt brought Madam Sophia home, 
and there hzth been a terrible to do. I could not poſ- 
ſibly learn the very right of it; but my maſter he bath 
been in a vaſt big paſſion, and ſo was Madam Weſtern, and 
F heard her ſay, as ſhe went out of doors into her chair, 
that the would never ſet her foot in maſter's hauie again. 
1 don't know what's the matter, not I, but every thing 
was very quiet when I came out; but — Who wait- 
ed at ſupper, ſaid, he had never ſeen the ſquire for a 
long while in ſuch good humour with young Madam; 
that he kiſſed her ſeveral times, and ſwore ſhe ſhould be 
her own miſtreſs, and he never would think of con- 
fining her any more. I thought this news would pleaſe 
you, and fo I ſlipped out, though it was ſo late, to in- 
form vou of it.“ Mr Jones aſſured George that it did 
greatly pleaſe him; for though he ſhouid never more pre- 
jume to lift his eyes towards that incomparable creature, 
nothing conld fo much relieve his miſery as the ſatis- 
faction he (bould always enjoy in n of ber wel. 
fare. TIT 
he reſt of the converſation which, ſy at the ride 
t important enough to be here relateds; The reader 
will therefore forgive us this abrupt breaking off, and be 
pleaſed to hear how this great good - will of the lquire 
towards his daughter was brought about. 

Mrs Weſtern, on her firſt arrival at her brother's 
lodging, began to ſet forth the great honours and advan- 
tages which would accrue to the family by the match with 
Lord Fellamar, which her niece had abſolutely reſuſed; 
in which retuſal, when the ſquire took the part of his 
daughter, ſhe ſell immediately into a moſt violent paſſion, 
and fo irritated and provoked the ſquire, that neither his 
. Patience nor prudence could bear it any longer; upon 
which there entued between them both fo warm. a bout 
at altercation, that perhaps the regions of Bilingſgate 
never equalled it. In the heat of this ſcolding Mrs Weſ⸗ 
tern departed, and had conſequently no le: ſure to acquaint 
her brother with the letter which Sophia received, which 
n iglit have poſſibly produced ill efic eis; but to 1 

e· 
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L believe it never en to her memory at this 
times 7 17 
When Mrs Weſtern one Sophia, who had been 
hitherto ſilent, as well indeed from neceſſity as inclina- 
tion, began to return the compliment which her father 
had made her, in taking her part ag ainſt her aunt, by 
taking his like wiſe againſt, the. lady. This was the firſt 
time of her ſo doinꝑ, and it was in the higheſt degree 
acceptable to the ſquire. Again he remembered that Mr 
Allworthy bad inſiſted on an entire relinquiſhment of all 
violent mears ; and indeed, as be made no doubt but 
that Jones would be hanged, he did not in the leaſt queſ- 
tion ſucceeding with his daughter by fair means: he 
new therefore; once more gave a looſe to bis natural 
fondneſs for her, which bad uch an effect on, the Gurital, 
gratetul, tender, and affectionate bert of Sophia," that 
had her honour. given to Jones, and ſomething elſe per- 
haps in which-he- was concerned, been removed, I much 
doubt whether the would not. have ſacriticed herſelf to a 
man ſhe did not like, to bave obliged her father. She 
.promted him: the would make it the whole buſineſs of 
ther ite to oblige, him, and would never marry any man 
againſt his content; Which brought the old wan ſo near 
to his bigbeſt happinets, that he was reſolved to _ the 
other "ups aud vent % ah ee . 51 
ii 
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T. H E ain after. theſe things bad happened, Mr 
Allworthy went, according to his promiſe, to viſit 
old Nightingale, with whom his authority was fo great, 
.that atter having ſat with him three hours, he at nee 
vailed, with him to content to ſee his ſunn . 
Here au accident happened of a, very extraordinary 
hines one indeed of thoſe ſtrange chances, whence very 
good en men have concluded that Providence os 
ten 
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ten interpoſes in the diſcovery of the moſt ſecret villainy, 

in order to caution men from quitting e of ho» 
neſty, however warily they trade in thoſe of vice. 

Mr Allworthy, at bis entrance into Mr Nightingale's, 
ſaw Black George; he took no notice of him, nor did 
Black George imagine he had perceived him 

However, when their converſation on the principal 
point was over, Allworthy aſked Nightingale whether 
he knew one George Seagrim, and upon what 'bufineſs 
he came to his houſe. “ Ves, anfwered Nightingale, 
IT know him very well, and a moſt extraordinary fellow 
he is, who, in theſe days, hath been able to hoard up 
gccl. from renting a very ſmall eſtate of 30l. a- year.“ 
« And is this the ſtory which be bath told you?“ cries 
Allwortby. ** Nay, it is true, I promiſe you, ſaid Night- 
ingale, for I have the money now in my own hands, in 
five bank bills, which I amr to lay out either in a mort- 
Bier; or in ſome purchaſe in the north of England.“ 

he bank bills were no ſooner produced at Allworthy's 
deſire, than he bleſſed himſelf at the ſtrangeneſs of the 
diſcovery. He preſently told Mr Nightingale, that theſe 
bank bills were formerly his, and then acquainted: him 
with the whole affair. As there are no men who come 
Plain more of the frauds of. buſineſs than highwaymen, 
gameſters, and other thieves of that kind; ſo there are 
none who ſo bitterly exclaim againſt the frauds of game- 
ſters, oc. as uſurers, brokers, and other thieves of this 
kind; whether it be that the one way of cheating is a 
diſcountenance or reflection upon the other, or that 
money, Which is the common miſtreſs ot all cheats, 
makes them regard each other in the light of rivals; 
but Nightingale no ſooner heard the ſtory, than he ex- 
claimed againſt the fellow in terms much ſeverer than 
2 juſtice and honeſty of Allworthy had beſtowed on 
© Allworthy deſired Nightingale to retain both the mo · 
ney and the ſecret till he thould hear fartber from him 3 
and if he ſhould in the mean time ſee the fellow, that 
he would not take the leaſt notice to him of the diſco- 
very which be had made. He then returned to his 
| ' lodgingy 
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lodgings, where he found Mrs Miller in a very dejected 
condition, on account of the information fhe had re- 
ceived from ber ſon-in-law... Mr Allworthy, with great 
chearfulneſs, told her that he had much good news to 
communicate; and with little further preface, acquainted 
her, that he had brought Mr Nightingale to conſent: to 
ſee his fon, and did not in the leaſt doubt to effect a per- 
fe& reconciliation between. them. though he found the 
father more {oured by another accident of the ſame kind, 
which had happened in his family. He then mentioned 
the; running; away of the uncle's daughter, which he had 
een told hy the old gentleman, and which Mrs Mule 
und her ſoo - ola w, did: net yet E W. 
The, reader may ſuppoſe Mrs Hiller nn ae 
count with great thankfulneſs, and no leſs pleaſure ; but 
. fo uncommon was her triendihip to Jones, that I am not 
certain whether the uneaſineis the tuffered for his ſake, 
did not overbalance her ſaisfaftion-at-bearing a piere of 
news: tending. ſo much to the happineſs of her on fa- 
milly; nor whether even this very /news; - aviit reminded 
ber of the obligations ſhe had to Jones, did not hurt as 
well as pleaſe her: when her grate ful heart ſaid to her, 
„While my. family is happy how miferable is the poor 
creature, to whoſe generoſity we owe a of 
all this happ: neſs 4? ' o a:, 04 44% vo St $5 
 Allworthy having lett her à little while. to chew 2 
-cvd (if I may uſe that expreſſion) un the ſe fitſb ridings, 
old ber, he had ſtill, ſummmhing mate to impßart, Which, 
be believed wouldogive her pleaturs. , Uthink, ſaid be, 


I have diſcovered a pretty conſiderable treaſure belong- 


ing to the young gentleman, your friend; but perhaps 
iogeeg, his preient ſituatiob maꝝ be ſuch that it will be 
of no ſervice to him Ehe latter part of the ſpeech 
„gave Mm Miller to underſtand who! was meant, and ſhe 
, anſwered with-a-figh, 4 hop not, Bir. 1 hope ſo 
oc, cries Allworthy,| with all my heart; but my ne- 
-phew told me this morning, he had heard a very bad 
account of tlie affair.“ Good Heaven! Sir, faid 

+ Well, Lmuſt not ſpeak, and yet it is certainly very 


dar to be. abliged.:to * one's, tongue when one 


hears.” | 
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bears“. “ Madam, fays Allworthy, you may fay 
-whatever you pleaſe, you know me too well to ink l 
have a prejudice *againſt any one; and as for that yo 

man, I aſſure you, I ſhould be heartily pleaſed to find he 
could acquit himſelf of every thing, and particularly of 
this ſad affair. You can teſtify the affection I have for- 
-merly borne him. The world, I know, cenſured me 
for loving him ſo much I did not withdraw that af- 
fection from him without thinking I had the juſteſt 
cauſe. Believe me, Mrs Miller, I ſhould be glad to find 
1 base been miſtaken Mrs Miller was going eagerly 
to reply, when a ſervant acquainted her that a gentle 
man without defired to ſpeale with — 
Allworthy then inquired for his nephew; and was told, 
that he had been for ſome time in his room with the gen- 
itleman who had uſed to come to him, and whom Mr All- 


worthy gweſſing righily to be Mr Dowling, he defired | 


- preſently to ſpeak with him. | 
When Dowling attended, Allworthy put the' caſe of 
the bank notes to him, without mentioning any name, 
and aſked in what manner ſuch a perſon might be pu- 
niſhed. To which Dowling anſwered, he thought he 
might be indicted on the black act; but ſaid, as it was 2 
matter of ſome nicety, it would be proper to go to coun- 
ſel. He ſaid he was to attend counſel preſently upon 
zan affair of Mr Weſtern's, and if Mr Allworthy pleaſed, 
de would lay the caſe before them. This was agreed to; 
and then Mrs Miller opening the door, cried, © | afk 
pardon, I did not know you had company ;“ but Al- 
. worthy deſired her to come in, ſaying, he had finiſhed 
his buſineſs. Upon which Mr Dowling withdrew, and 
Mrs Miller introduced Mr Nightingale the younger, to 
return thanks for the great kindneſs done him by Mr All- 
worthy ; but ſhe had ſcarce patience to let the young 
tleman finiſh his ſpeech before ſhe interrupted him, 
- laying, 4 O Sir, Mr Nightingale brings great neos about 
poor Mr Jones; he hath been to ſee the wounded gen- 
tleman, who is out of all danger of death, and what is 
more, declares he tell upon poor Mr jones himfelf, and 
beat him. I am ſure, Sir, you would not have Mr re 
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1 be a coward. If I was a man myſelf, I am ſure if any 
man was to ſtrike me, I ſhould. draw my ſword. Do 
ay, my dear, tell Mr Allworthy, tell him all your- 
ne 
of 


elt.“ Nightingale then confirmed what Mrs Miller 

bad ſaid, and concluded with many  bandſome things 
* of Jones, who was, he ſaid, one of the beſt natured fel - 
ne | 105 in the world, and not in the le-ft inclined to be 
f. | quarrelſome. ,.. Here Nightingale was going to ceaſe, 
-& | when Mrs Miller again begged him to relate all the ma- 
a4 | ny dutiful expreſſions he bad heard him make uſe of 
ly towards Mr Allworthy.. To ſay the utmoſt good of 
e. | Mr Allworthy, cries. Nightingale, is doing no more: 
7 than ſtri&t juſtice, and can have no merit in it 3 but in- 
4, | deed I mult fay, no man can be more ſenſible of the 
n, | obligations he bath to. ſo good a man than is poor Jones, 
u. | Iadeed, Sir, I am convinced the weight of your diſplea- 
ed | {ure is the heavieſt burden he lies under. He hath of- 
I ten lamented it to me, and.hath as often proteited in 
of the moſt ſolemn manner he bath never been intention- 
16, Aly guilty of any offence towards you; nay, he hath 
mn. | ſworn he would rather die à thouiand deaths than he 
he | would have his conſcience upbraid him with one diſ- 
s a | r<ſpectful, ungrateful, or undutiful thought towards 
in. | you- But I aſk pardon, Sir, I am afraid I preſume to 
on intermeddle too far in fo tender a point.” Tou 
ed. | bave ſpoke no more than what a Chriſtian ought,” cries 
whe Mrs . « Indeed, Mr — oy app — 

worthy, 1 applaud your generous fri ip, wi 
— 88 it of you. I confels I am glad to hear the 
ied report you bring from this unfortunate gentleman; and 
nd if that matter ſhould turn out to be 28 you repreſent it, 
to lend indeed I doubt nothing of what vou ſay,) I may, 
u. | perhaps in time, be brought to think better than lately 
ing L have of this young man: for this good gentle woman 
im, | bere, nay, all who know- me, can witneſs that I loved 
out him as dearly as if he had been my own ſons Indeed I 
en» | have considered bim as a child ſent by Providence to 
tis | my care. I ftilt remember the innocent, the helpleſs _ 
ind ſituation in which 1 found him. I feel the tender pref» 
nes | ure of his little bands at this moment. He was my 
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darling, indeed he was.“ At which words he ceaſed, 
and the tears ſtood in his eyes 
As the anſwer which Mrs Miller mode way lead . 
into ſteſh matters, we will here ſtop to account for the 
 viſible/atteration in Mr Allworthy's mind, and the abate. 
meat of bis anger to Jones. Revolutions of this kia d, 
it is ærue, do frequently occur · in hiſtories · and dramatic 
_ writers, for no other reaſon than beeauſe the hiſtory or 
play draus to a concluſion, and-are juſtified by authority 
ot authors ; yet though we inſiſt upon d much authority 
a anz author whatever, we ſhall uſe this power very 
ſparinglys and never but when we are driven to it by 
neceſſicy which we do not at mon foreſee will bap- 
in chi ej. 4 {is IDS 147 
This alte ration, then, in the mind of Mr Allworthy, 
wasioccafionedi by a letter he had juſt received: from Mr 
Square, aud which e ſhall give- the reader in the be- 
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T Anformed you in my laſt, that I was forbidden the 
uſe of the waters, as they were found by experience 
rather 10 ·increaſe chan leſſen the ſymptoms of my diſ- 
temper, I muſt nom acquaint you with 2 piece of news, 
which I believe with 2Mi& my triends mote thun-it/bath 
afflicted me. DraHerriagton and Dr Brewſter bave 
informed me, that there is no hopes of my recovery. 
nul have ſome where rend, that the great uſe! o philo-! 
ſophy is to learn to die. I wilt not thereſore to. far 
diſgrace mine, as to ſhew any ſurpriſe at receiving" a 
ledon which I mut be thought to have ſo long udied. 
Let, to ſay the truth, one page of the goſpel tesches 
this leſſun better than all the volumes of ant ĩieut ur was: 
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life is a much ſtronger ſupport to a good mind, than all 
the conſolations that are drawn from the neceſſity of na- 
ture, the emptineſs or ſatiety of our enjoyments here, or 
any other topic of thoſe declamations which are ſome- 
times capable of arming our minds with a ſtubborn pa- 
tience in bearing the thoughts of death; but never of 
raiſing them to a real contempt of it, and much leſs of 
making us think it a real good. I would not here be 
underitood to throw the horrid cenſure of atheiſin, or 
even the abſolute denial of immortality, on all who are 
called philoſophers. Many of that fect, as well ancient 
as modern, have, from the light of reaſon, diſcovered 
ſome hopes of a future ſtate ; but in reality, that light was 


ſo faint and glimmering, and the hopes were ſo uncertain 


and precarious, that it may be juttly doubted on which 
fide their belief turned. Plato himſelf concludes his 
Phædon with declaring, that his beſt arguments amount 
only to raiſe a probability; and Cicero himſelt teem ra- 
ther to profeſs an inclination to believe, than any actual 
belief in the doctrines of immortality} As to mytelt, 
to be very ſincere with you, I never was much in earneſt 
in this faith, till I was in earneſt a Chriſtian. 

Lou will perhaps wonder at the latter expreſſion; but 
I affure you it hath not been till very lately that I could 
with truth call myſelf ſo. The pride of philoſophy had 
intoxicated my reaſon, and the ſublimeſt of all wiſdom 
appeared to me, ag it did to the Greeks of old, to be 
fooliſhneſs» God hath however been io gracious to ſhew 
me my error in time, and to bring me into the way of 
truth, before I ſunk into utter darknels for ever. 

I tnd myſelf beginning to grow weak, I thall there- 
fore haſten to the main purpole of this letter, 

When I retlect on the actions of my paſt life, I know 
of nothing which fits heavier upon my conſcience, than 
the änjuſtice 1 have been guilty of to that poor wretch 
your adopted fon. I have indeed not only connived at 
the villainy of others, but been mytelf active in injuſtice 
towards him. Believe me, my dear friend, when 1 tell 


you on the word of a dying man, he hath been baſely 


1jured. As to the principal fact, upon the miſrepre- 
Vol. IV. 8 leutation 
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| ſentation of which you diſcarded him, I ſolemnly aſſure 
you he is innocent. When you lay upon your ſuppoſed 
death bed, he was the only perſon in the houſe who 
teitified any real concern; and what happened afterwards 
aroſe from the wildneſs of his joy on your recovery; 
and, I am ſorry to ſay it, from the baſeneſs of another 
perſon (but it is my defire to juſtify the innocent, and 
to accuſe none). Believe me, my friend, this young 
man hath the nobleſt generoſity of heart, the molt per- 
fect capacity far friendſhip, the higheſt integrity, and 
indeed every virtue which can ennoble a man. He hath 
ſome faults, but among them is not ro be numbered the 
leaſt want of duty or gratitude towards you: On the 
contrary, I am ſatisfied, when you dilmifled him from 
your houle, his heart bled for you more than for him- 
ſelf. | 
Worldly motives were the wicked and baſe reaſons of 
my concealing this from you ſo long; to reveal it now, 
I can have no inducement but the deſire of ſerving the 
cauſe of ti uth, of doing right to the innocent, and of 
making all the amends in my power for a paſt offence. 
I hope this declaration therefore will have the effect de 
» ſired, and will reſtore this deſerving young man to your 
tavour ; the hearing of which, while I am yet alive, will 
afford the utmoſt conſolation to, 
| SIR, 
Your moſt obliged, 
Obedient humble ſervant, 
THOMAS SQuaRE.” 


The reader will, after this, ſcarce wonder at the revo- 
lution ſo viſibly appearing in Allworthy, notwithſtand- 
ing he received from Mr Thwackum, by the ſame poſt, 
another letter of a very different kind, which we ſhall 
bere add, as it may poflibly be, the laſt time weghall 
have occaſion to mention the name of that gentle» 
man. | 


To 
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0 To Thomas Allwarthy, Eſq: 


er «SIR, 


I Am not at all ſurpriſed at hearing from your worthy 
T's nephew a freſh inſtance of the villainy of Mr Square 
d the atheiſt's young pupil. I ſhall not wonder at any 
h murders he may commit; and I heartily pray that your 
e own blood may not ſeal up his final commitment to the 
e place of wailing and gnathing of teeth 
n Though you cannot want ſufficient calls to repentance 
1» | for the many unwarrantable weakneſles exemplified in 
your behaviour to this wretch, ſo much to the prejudice 
f of your own lawful family, and of your character; I ſay, 
7 though theſe may ſufficiently be ſuppoſed to prick and 


e goad your conſcience at this ſeaſon ; I ſhould yet be 
f wanting to my duty, if I ſpared to give you ſome admo- 
*' | nition in order to bring you to a due ſenſe of your er- 
Þ rors. I therefore pray you ſeriouſly to conſider the 


ir judgment which is likely to overtake this wicked vil» 
lain; and let it ſerve as a warning to you, that you may 
not for the future deſpiſe the advice of one who is ſo in- 
defatigable in his prayers for your welfare. a 
Had not my hand been with - held from due correction 
I had ſcourged much of this diabolical ſpirit out of a boy, 
Jof whom trom his infancy 1 diſcovered the devil had 
taken ſuch entire poſſeſſion; but reflections of this kind 
Js now come too late. 
1 I ama ſorry you have given away the living of Weſ⸗ 
» | tern ſo haſtily. I ſhould have applied on that occaſion 
earlier, had I thought you would not have acquainted me 
previous to the diſpoſition. Your objection to plu» 


2» | ralities is being righteous over much. If there were 
any crime in the practice, ſo many godly men would 
not agree to it. If the Vicar of Aldergrove ſhould die, 
(as we hear he is in a declining way) | hope you will think 

To | of me, fince I am certain you mult be convinced of my 

| 8 2 : molt 
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moſt ſincere attachment to your higheſt welfare; a wel- 
fare to which all worldly conſiderations are as tr fling 
as the ſmall tithes mentioned in ſcripture are, whea 
compared to the weighty matters of the law. 
I am, SIR, 
Your faithful humble ſervant, 
Rocter ThwackoM.” 


This was the firſt time Thwackum ever wrote in this 
authoritative ſtyle to Mr Allworthy, and of this he had 
afterwards ſufficient reaſon to repent, as in the caſe of 
thoſe who miſtake the higheſt degree of goodneſs for 
the loweſt degree of weakneſs. Allworthy had indeed 
never liked this man. He knew him to be proud and 
ill- ratured; he alſo knew that his divinity ittelt was 

tinctured with his temper, and ſuch as in many reſpects 
be himſelf did by no means approve: but he was at the 
ſame time an excellent ſcholar, and moſt indefatigable in 
teaching the two lads, Add to this, the ſtrict ſeverity 
of his life and manners, an unimpeached honeſty, and a 
moſt devout aitachment to religion. So that, upon the 
whole, though Ailworthy did not eſteem nor love the 
man, yet he could never bring himſelf to part with a 
tutor to the boys, who was, both by learning and in- 
duſtry, extremely well qualified for his office, and he 
hoped, that as they were bred up in his own houle, and 
under his own eye, he thould be able to correct whatever 
was wrong in Thwackua's inſtructions. | 


. 
In which the biftory. is continued, 


M Allworthy, in his laſt ſpeech, had recollected 
ſome tender ideas concerning Jones, which had 
brought tears into the good man's eyes. This Mrs Mil- 
ler obſerving, ſaid, © Yes, yes, Sir, your goodneſs to this 
poor young man is known, notwithſtanding all your care 


to conceal it; but there is not a ſingle ſyllable of truth 
1 
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1. Jia what thoſe villains ſaid. Mr Nightingale hath now 
| diſcovered the whole matter. It ſeems theſe feHows 
8 were employed by a lord, who is a rival of poor Mr 
Jones, to have preſſed him on board a ſhip——1 afſure 
them I don't know who they will preſs next, Mr 
Nightingale here hath ſeen the officer himſelf, who is 
„ | a very pretty gentleman, and hath told him all, and is 
j very ſorry for what he undertook, which he would ne- 
ver have done, had he known Mr Jones to have been a 
4 | gentleman ; but he was told that he was a common ſtrol- 
of | ling vagabond.” | | 
Allworthy ſtared at all this, and deglared he was a | 
4 } firanger to every word ſhe ſaid. “ Yes, Sir, anſwered. 
d dhe, | believe you are.—It is a very different ſtory, I be- 
lieve, from what thoſe fellows told the lawyer.” 

* « What lawyer, Madam ? what is it you mean?“ ſaid 
| Allworthy, * Nay, nay, faid the, this is ſo like you to 


0 deny your own goodneſs; but Mr Nightingale here faw 
him,” „Saw whom, Madam ?” anſwered he. Why, | 
1 your lawyer, Sir, ſaid ſhe, that you fo kindly ſent to en- | 
e Wire into“ the affair.“ “ am ſtill in the dark, upon 
ie z honour,” ſaid Allworthy. Why, then, do you 
1 tell him, my dear Sir,” cried ſne. Indeed, Sir, ſaid: 
1. | Nightingale, I did ſee that very lawyer, who went from. 
e | you when I came into the room, at an alehouſe in Al- 
4 | derſgate, in company with two of the fellows who were 
r employed by Lord Fellamar to preſs Mr Jones, and who- 


were by that means preſent at the unhappy.rencounter 
between him and Mr Fitzpatrick,” - „I own, Sir, ſaid: 
Mrs dliller, when 1 ſaw this gentleman come into the 
room to you, F told Mr Nightingale that L apprehended 
you had ſent him thither to enquire into the affair,” 
Allworthy ſhewed marks of aſtoniſhment in his counte- 
nance at this news, and was indeed for two or three 
d minutes ſtruck dumb by it. At laſt, addreſſing him» 
4 ſelt io Mr Nightingale, he ſaid, © I muſt- confeſs myſelf, 
L © vir, more ſurpriſed at what you tell me, than I have 
is ever been before at any time in my whole life. Are 
re | you certain this was the gentieman 7”? am moſt cer» 
hk & tain,” anlwered Nightingate, “ At Allerſgate ? cries 
in 83 Allworthy. 
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Allworthy. And was you in company with this lawyer 
and the two fellows?“ ““ J was, Sir, ſaid the other, 
very near half an hour.” —— “ Well, Sir, {aid Allwor- 
thy, in what manner did the lawyer behave ? did you 
hear all that paſſed between him and the fellows ?” 
% No, Sir, anſwered Nightingale, they had been toge- 
ther before I came, ——In my preſence the lawyer ſaid 
little; but after I had ſeveral times examined the fel- 
lows, who perſiſted in a ſtory directly contrary to what 


I heard from Mr Jones, and which 1 find by Mr Fitz» - 


patrick was a rank falſebood ; the lawyer then deſired 
the fellows to ſay nothing but what was the truth, and 
ſeemed to ſpeak ſo much in favour of Mr Jones, that 
when I ſaw the ſame perſon with you, I concluded your 
goodneſs had prompted you to ſend him thither.”--* And 
did you not ſend him thither ?” ſays Mrs Miller.—“ In- 
deed I did not, anſwered Allworthy; nor did I know 
he had gone on ſuch an errand till this moment.“ —* 
ſee it all! ſaid Mrs Miller, upon my foul, I ſee it all! No 
wonder they have been cloſeted ſo cloſe lately. Son 
Nightingale, let me beg you to run for theſe fellows im- 
mediately—find them out if they are above ground, I 
will go myſelf.” —— Dear Madam, faid Allworthy, be 
tient, and do me the favour to ſend a ſervant up ſtairs 
to call Mr Dowling hither, if he be in the houſe, or, if 
not, Mr Blifil” Mrs Miller went out muttering ſome- 
thing to herlelf, and preſently returned with an anſwer, 
That Mr Dowling was gone; but that t'other, as ſhe 
called him, was coming. | 
Allworthy was of a cooler diſpoſition than the good 
woman, whoſe ſpirits were all up in arms in the cauſe of 
her friend. He was not, however, without ſome ſuſpi- 
cions which were near a-kin to hers. When Blifil came 
into the room, he aſked him with a very ſerious counte- 
nance, and with a leſs friendly look than he had ever 
before given him, Whether he knew any thing of Mr 
Dowting's having ſeen any of the perſons who were pre- 
ſent at the duel between Jones and the other gentle- 
man. ; 
1 There 
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There is nothing ſo dangerous as a queſtion which 
comes by ſurpriſe on a man whoſe buſineſs is to conceal 
* truth, or to defend falſehood. For which reaſon thoſe 

worthy perſonages, whoſe noble office it is to ſave the 

lives of their fellow-creatures at the Old Bailey, take the 

utmoſt care, by frequent previous examination, to divine 

every queſtion which may be aſked their clients on the 

day of trial, that they may be ſupplied with proper and 
ready anſwers, which the moſt fertile invention cannot 

. ſupply in an inſtant. Beſides, the fudden and violent 

impulſe on the blood, occaſioned by theſe ſurpriſes, cauſes | 
frequently ſuch an. alteration in the countenance, that | 
the man is obliged to give evidence againſt himſelf. And | 
ſuch indeed were the alterations which the countenance | 
of Blih} underwent from this ſudden queſtion, that we | 
can ſcarce blame the eagerneſs of Mrs Miller, who imme» 
diately cried out, “ Guilty, upon my honour ! guilty, - 
upon my foul !”? ; | 

Mr Allworthy ſharply rebuked her for this impe- 

tuoſity; and then turning to Blifil, who ſeemed ſinking 
into the earth, he ſaid, © Why do you heſitate, dir, at 
giving me an anſwer? You certainly muſt have em- 
ployed him; for he would not of his own accord, I be- 
lieve, bave undertaken ſuch an errand, and eſpecially 
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if without acquainting me.” | 
a Blifil then anſwered, * 1 own, Sir, I have been guilty - 
* of an offt nce, yet I may hope your pardon: “ My 


Ee pardon !”” ſaid Allworthy very angrily. —- * Nay, Sir, 
anſwered Blifil, I knew you would be offended; yet 

d ſurely my dear uncle will forgive the effects of the moſt 
* amiable of human weakneſſes. Compeſſion for thoſe 
i- who do not delerve it, L own is a crime; and yet it is a 
e crime from which you yourſelf are not entirely free. I 
» know I bave been guilty of it in more than one inſtance 
r to this very perſon; and I will own 1 did ſend Mr Dow- 
ir ling, not on a vain and fruitleſs enquiry, but to diſcover 
- the witneſſes, and to endeavour to ſoften their evidence. 
* This, vir, is the truth; which though 1 intended to 
conceal from you, I will not deny.“ 
* © I con- 
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Cl 

« T confeſs, [aid Nightingale, this is the light in which 
it appeared to me from the gentleman's behaviour“ 4. 
© Now, Madam, faid Allworthy, I believe you will, 5 
once in your life, own you have entertained a wrong fer 
ſuſpicion, and are not fo angry with my nephew as you FF _. 
was © | 
Mrs Miller was ſilent; for though ſhe could not ſo A 
haſtily be pleaſed with Blifil, whom ſhe looked upon to 10 
have been the ruin of Jones, yet in this particular in- yy 
| Nance, he had impaſed upon her, as well as upon the k 
reſt; ſo entirely had the devil ſtood his friend. And lc 
indeed, I look upon the vulgar obſervation, © That the fr 


devil often deſerts his friends, and leaves them in the * 
lurch,“ to be a great abuſe on that gentleman's character. ir 
Perhaps he may ſometimes deſert thoſe who are only h 
his cup acquaintance, or who, at moſt, are but half his; k 
but he generally ſtands by thoſe who are thoroughly his * 
ſervants, and helps them off in all extremities, till their Ie 
bargain expires» t] 
As a conquered rebellion ſtrengthens a government, 
or as health is more perfectly eſtabliſhed by recovery from f. 
ſome diſeaſes; ſo anger, when removed, often gives new 
life to affection. This was the caſe of Mr Allworthy ; 
for Blifil having wiped off the greater ſuſpicion, the leſ- 
fer, which had been raiſed by Square's letter, ſunk of 
courſe, and was forgotten; and Thwackum, with whom 
he was greatly offended, bore alone all the reflections 
which dquare had caſt on the enemies of Jones. | 
As for that young man, the reſentment of Mr All- 
worthy began more and more to abate towards him. 
He told Blifil, he did not only forgive the extraordinary 
efforts of his good nature, but would give him the pleas 
ſore of following his example. Then turning to Mrs 
Miller, with a fmile which would” have become an angel, 
he cried, * What ſay you, Madam, thall we take a hack» 
ney- coach, and all of us together pay a viſit to your 
friend ? I promile you it is not the firſt viſit I have 
made in a prilou.” | 
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Every reader, I believe, will be able to anſwer for the 
worthy woman: but they muſt have a great deal of good - 
nature, and be well acquainted with triendihip, who can, 
feel what ſhe felt on this occaſion, Few, I hope, are 
capable of feeling what now paſſed in the mind of Blifil ; 
but thoſe who are, will acknowledge, that it was impoſ- 
ſible for him to raiſe any objection to this viſit. Fore 
tune, however, or the gentleman lately mentioned above, 
ſtood his friend, and prevented his undergoing ſo great 
a ſhock; for at the very inſtant when the coach was 
ſent for, Partridge arrived, and having called Mrs Miller 
from the company, acquainted her with the dreadful ace 
cident lately come to light; and hearing Mr Allworthy's 
intention, begged her to find ſome means of ſtopping 
him; “ For, ſays he, the matter muſt at all hazards be 
kept a ſecret from him; and if he ſhould now go, he 
will find Mr Jones and his mother, who arrived juſt as I 
left him, lamenting over one another the horrid crime 
they have ignorantly committed.” 

he poor woman, who was almoſt deprived of her 
ſenſes at this dreadful news, was never leſs capable of 
invention than at preſent. However, as women are 
much readier at this than men, ſhe bethought herſelf 
of an excuſe, and returning to Allworthy, ſaid, «© I 
am ſure, Sir, you will be ſurpriſed at hearing any ob- 
jection trom me to the kind propoſal you juſt now made; 
aud yet I am afraid of the conſequence of it, if carried 
immediately into execution. You muſt imagine, vir, 
that all the calamities which have lately befallen this 
poor young fellow, muſt have thrown him into the 
lowelt dejection of ſpirits: and now, Sir, ſhould we all 
on a ſudden fling him into ſuch a violent fit of joy as I 
know your preſence will occation, it may, I ain atraid, 
produce ſome fatal miſchief, eſpecially as his ſervant, 
who is without, tells me he is very far from being 

well.” | 
©« Is his ſervant without? cries Allworthy ; pray call 
him hither. I will aſk him ſome queſtions concerning 

bis maſter.” 
Partridge. 
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Partridge was at firſt afraid to appear before Mr All. 
worthy ; but was at length perſuaded, after Mrs Miller, 
who had often heard his whole ftory from his own 
mouth, had promiſed to introduce him. 

Allworthy recollected Partridge the moment he came 
into the room, though many years had paſſed ſince he 
had ſeen him. Mrs Miller therefore might have (pared 
here a formal oration, in which indeed the was ſome» 
thing prolix : for the reader, I believe, may have ob- 
ſerved already, that the good woman, among other 
things, had a tongue always ready for the ſervice of her 
friends. | 

« And are you, ſaid Mr Allworthy to Partridge, the 
ſervant of Mr Jones?” J can't ſay, Sir, anſwered 
he, that I am regularly a ſervant, but I live with him, 
an't pleaſe your Honour, at preſent, Non ſum quali- 
eram, as your Honour very well knows,” 

Mr Allworthy then aſked him a good many queſtions 
concerning Jones, as to his health, and ſeverat other 
matters: to all which Partridge anſwered, without 
having in the leaſt any regard to what was, but con- 
fidered only what he would have things appear; for a 
ſtrict adherence to the truth was not among the articles 
of this honeſt fellow's morality, or his religion. 

During this dialogue Mr Nightingale took his leave, 
and preſently after Mrs Miller left the room, when All- 
worthy likewiſe diſpatched Blifil; for he imagined that 
Partridge, when alone with him, would be more explicit 
than before company. They were no ſooner left in pri- 
vate together, than Allworthy began as in the following 
chapter. 


CHAP. 
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ne In which the hiflory ts farther continued. 

he 

ed „mR E, friend, ſaid the good man, you are the 
e ſtrangeſt of all beings; not only to have ſuffered 


be as you have formerly, for obſtinately perſiſting in a falſe- 
er hood, but to perſiſt in it thus to the laſt, and to paſs 
er | thus upon the world for the ſervant of your own ſon, 
What intereſt can you have in all this? what can be 
he | your motive?“ 
ed « I fee, Sir, ſaid Partridge, falling down upon his 
m, I knees, that your Honour is prepoſſefled againſt me, and 
is reſolved not to believe any thing I ſay, and therefore 
what ſignifies my proteſtations? but yet there is One 
ns above who knows that I am not the father of this young 
er man.“ 
ut „% How ! faid Allworthy, will you yet deny what you 
n- | was formerly convicted of upon ſuch unanſwerable, ſuch 
ra | manifeſt evidence? Nay, what a confirmation is your 
les being now found with this very man, of all which twenty 
years ago appeared againſt you! I thought you had 
ve, | lett the country; nay, I thought you had long ſince 
u- deen dead. — In what manner did you know any thing 
iat of this young man? Where did you meet with him, 
cit unleſs you had kept ſome correſpondence together? Do 
ri - not deny this; for I promiſe you it will greatly ariſe your 
ng | fon in my opinion, to find that he hath ſuch a ſenſe of 
filial duty, as privately to ſupport his father for ſo many 
years.“ 
If your Honour will have patience to hear me, ſaid 
Partridge, I will tell you all.” Being bid go on, he 
- & proceeded thus: When your Honour conceived that 
diſpleaſure againſt me, it ended in my ruin ſoon after; 
for 1 loſt my little ſchook and the miniiter, thinking, [ 
f ſuppole, it would be agrecable to your Honour, turned 
P. me out from the office of clerk, fo tbat I had nothing 
to trult to but the barber's ſhop, which, in a country- 
place 
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place like that, is a poor livelihood z and when my wife 
died, (for till that time I received a penſion of 121. a» 
year from an unknown hand, which, indeed, I believe, 
was your Honour's own, for nobody that ever | heard 
of doth theſe things beſides ;) but as I was ſaying, when 
ſhe died, this penſion forſook me; fo that now, as [ 
owed two or three ſmall debts, which began to be trou- 
bleſome to me, particularly one, * which an attorney 
brought up by the law charges from 158. to near 31, 
and as I found all my uſual means of living had forſook 
me, I packed up my little all as well as I could, and went 
off | 

The firſt place I came to was Saliſbury, where I got 
into the ſervice of a gentleman belonging to the law, 
and one of the beſt gentlemen that ever I knew: for 
he was not only good to me, I know a thouſand good 
and charitable acts which he did while I ſtaid with him; 
and I have known him often refuſe buſineſs, becauſe it 


was paultry and oppreſſive,” “ You need not be ſo 


particular, ſaid Allworthy ; I know this gentleman, and 
a very worthy man he is, and an honour to his profeſ- 
fion,”'——*< Well, Sir, continued Partridge, from hence 
I removed to Lymmington, where I was above three 
years in the ſervice of another lawyer, who was likewiſe 
a very good ſort of a man, and to be ſure one of the 
merrieſt gentlemen in England. Well, Sir, at the end 
of the three years I ſet up a little ſchool, and was likely 
to do well again, had it not been for a molt unlucky ac- 

| | cident. 


—B — 


This is a fact which I knew happened to a poor 
clergyman in Dorſetſhire, by the villainy of an attorney, 
who, not content with the exorbitant coſts to which the 
poor man was put by a ſingle action, brought afterwards 

another action on the judgment, as it was called. A me- 
thod frequently uſed to oppreſs the poor, and bring mo- 
ney into the pockets of attorneys, to the great ſcandal of 
the tpw of the nation, of Curittianity, and even of hu» 
man nature itſelf. | 
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cident. Here I kept a pig; and one day, as ill fortune 
would have it, this pig broke our, and did a treſpais, I 
think they call it, in a garden belonging to one of my 
neighbours, who was a proud, revengeful man, and em- 
ployed a lawyer, one—one—l can't think of his name; 
but he ſent for a writ againſt me, and had me to Ste. 
When 1 came there, Lord have mercy upon me,—to 
hear what the counſellors faid ! There was one that 
told my Lord a parcel of the confoundedeſt lies about 
me; he laid, that | uied to drive my hogs into other 
folk's gardens, and a great deal more; and at laſt he 
ſaid, he hoped I had at laſt brought my hogs to a fair 
market. Lo be ture one would have thought, that 
inſtead of being owner of one poor little pig, 1 had bren 
the greateſt hog-merchant in England. Well,” 
6% Pray, ſaid Allworthy, do not be io particular, I have 
heard nothing of your fon yet.“ „it was a great 
many years, anſwered Partridge, before 1 faw my own 
ſon, as you are pleated to call him. I went over to 
Ircland after this, and taught {chool a: Cork, (for that 
one ſuit rumed me again, and | lay teven years in Wine 
cheſter gaul.”) -“ Well, taid Ailworthy, pais that over, 
till you return to Enyland. Pn hen, Sir, laid he, it 
was about half a vear ago that I landed at Briſtol, where 
I ttaid tome time, and not finding it do there, Dit hears 
ing of a place between that and Glouceſter, where the 
barber was juſt dead, I went thither, and there I had 
been about two months when Mr Jones tame thither.” 
lie then gave Aliworthy a very particular account of 
their firſt mecting, and of every thing, as well as he 
could remember, which had happened from that day 
to this, trequently intcrierving bis (tory With panegyrics 


On Jones, and not torgerting 10 \vlinuate tne great love 


and relpr&t which he had for Ailworthy. He con- 
ciuded with ſaying, © Now, vir, I have told your to. 
nour the whole truth 3” and then repeated a molt ſo- 
lemn proteſta ion, That he was no more the father 
of Jones than of the Pope of Ruw- 3”? and imprecated 
the molt bitter curſes on his lead, it he did not {peak 


truth. 
Vol. IV. ” cc What 


: 
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„„ What am I to think of this matter? cries Allwor- 
thy. For what purpoſe ſhould you ſo ſtrongly deny a 
fact, which 1 think it would be rather your intereſt to 
own?” — “ Nay, Sir, an{wered Partridge, (for he could 
hold no longer,) if your Honour will not believe me, 
you are like ſoon to have ſatisfaction enough. 1 wiſh 
you had miſtaken the mother of this young man, as well 
as you have his father.” — And now, being atked what 
he meant, with all the ſymptoms of horror, both in his 
voice and countenance, he told Allworthy the whole ſto- 
ry, which he had a little before expreſſ:d ſuch deſire to 
Mrs Miller to conceal from him. 

Allworthy was almoſt as much thocked at this diſco. 
very as Partridge himſelf had Deen while he related it. 
« Good Heavens! ſays he, in what miſerable diſtreſſes 
do vice and imprudence involve men! How much be- 
yond our defigns are the effects of wickedneſs ſome- 
times carried!“ He had ſcarce uttered theſe words 
when Mrs Waters came haltily and abruptly into the 
room. Partriige no ſooner ſaw her than he cried, 
« {jere, Sir, here is the very woman herſelf. This is 
the unfortunate. mother of Mr Jones; I am ſure the 
will acquit me before your Honour. Pray, Ma- 
dam,” | 

Mrs Waters, without paying any regard to what Par- 
tridge laid, and almoſt without taking any notice of him, 
advanced to Mr Allworthy : I believe, dir, it is ſo long 
fince I had the honour of ſeeing you, that you do not re- 
collect me.” — “ Indeed, anſwered Allworthy, you are 
ſo very much altered on many accounts, that had not 
this man already acquainted me who you are, I ſhould 


not immediately have called you to remembrance. Have 


you, Nadam, any particular buſineſs which brings you 
to me? ——Allworthy ſpoke this with great reſerve; 
tor the reader may eaſily believe he was not well pleaſed 
with the conduct of this lady, neither with what he had 
formerly heard, nor with what Partridge had now de- 
livered. | | | 
Mrs Waters anſwered, ——* Indeed, Sir, I have very 
particular bulinels with you; and it is ſuch as I can im- 


part 
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part only to yourſelf. l muſt deſire, therefore, the 
favour of a word with you alone; for I aſſure you what 
I have to tell you is of the utmoſt importance.” 

Partridge was then ordered to withdraw, but before he 
went he begged the lady to fatisfy Mr Allworthy that he 
was perfectly innocent. To which the anſwered, -—— 
« You need be under no apprehenſion, Sir, I thall ſatisfy 
Mr Allworthy very perfectly of that matter.” 

Then Partridge withdrew, and that paſſed between 
Mr Allworthy and Mrs Waters which is written in the 
next chapter, 


C HAP. VII. 


Continuation of the hiſlory., 
M RS Waters remaining a few moments filent, Mr 


Allworthy could not refrain from ſaying, “I am 


ſorry, Madam, to perceive, by what I have ſince heard, 


that you have made ſo very ill a ule” ——*© Mr Allwor- 
thy, ſays ſhe, interrupting him, I know I have faults, 
but ingratitude to you is not one of them. I never can 
nor ſhall forget your goodneſs, which I own | have very 
little deſerved ; but be pleaſcd to wave all uvbraiding of 
me at preſent, as I have ſo important an affair to com- 
municate to you concerning this young man, to whom 
you have given my maiden name of Jones,” 

% Have I then, faid Allworthy, ignorantly puniſhed - 
an innocent man, in the perſon of him who hath juſt 
left us? Was he not the father of the child :“ “ In- 
deed he was not, ſaid Mrs Waters. You may be plealed 
to remember, Sir, I formerly told you, you ſhould one 
day knowz and I acknowledge my ſelf to have been 
guilty of a cruel neglect, in not having difcovered it to 
you before» Indeed | litile knew how neceflary it was.” 
“ Well, Madam, ſaid Allworthy, be plcaſed-to pro- 
ceed.” „ You muſt remember, Sir, ſaid the, a young 
fellow, whoſe name was Summer.” * Very well, cries 
Allworthy, he was the fon of a clergyman of great learu- 


Ta . ing 
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ing and virtue, for whom I had the higheſt friend(hip,” 
So it appeared, Sir, anſwered the; for I believe you 
bred the young man up, and maintained him at the uni- 
veriity ; where, | think, he had tiniſhed his ſtudies when 
he came to reſide at your houſe ; a finer man, I muſt 
ſay, the ſun never ſhone upon; for, beſides the hand- 
ſomeſt perſon 1 ever ſaw, he was ſo genteel, and had ſo 
much wit and good-breeding.” Poor gentieman, faid 
Aliworthy, he was indeed untimely ſnatched away z and 
little did 1 think he had any fins of this kind to anſwer 
tor; for | plainly perceive you are going to tell me he 
was the father of the child.” 

* Indeed, dir, anſwered the, he was not.” “ How! 
ſaid Allworthy, to what then tends all this preface?“ 
« To a ſtory, Sir, ſaid ſhe, which I am concerned falls 
to my lot to unfold to you-——O), Sir, prepare to heat 
ſomething which will ſurpriſe you, will grieve you.” 
Speak, faid Allworthy ; I am conſcious of no crime, 
and carnot be afraid to hear.” + Sir, ſaid the, 

that Mr Summer, the ſon ef your friend, educated at 
your exp'nce, whe, after living a year in the houſe, 
as if he had been your on fon, dicd there of the ſmall- 
pox, was tenderly lamented by you, and buried as if he 
had been your own : that Summer, Sir, was the father 
of this chill.” — „ How! ſaid Allworthy, you contra- 
dict yourſclt.” — © Phat I do not, anſwered the, he was 
indeed the tather of this child, but not by me.“ “ Take 
care, Madam, faid Aliworthy, do not, to thun the impu- 
tation of any crime, be guilty of falſchood. Remember 
there is One from whom you can conceal nothing, and 
\ before whote tribunal falſchood will only aggravate your 
guilt.!“ „Indeed, dir, tays ſhe, I am not his mother; 
nor would 1 now think myſclf.ſo for the world.“ 1 
know your reaſen, ſaid Allworthy, and ſhalt rejoice as 
much as you to find it otherwiſe ; yet you muſt remem- 


ber you yourielf confeſſed it before me.” « So far 


what I confeſſed, ſaid the, was true, that theſe hands 
conveyed the infant to your bed; conveyed it thither at 
the command of its mother; at her commands I afier- 
wards owned it, and thought mylelf, by her generoſity, 
: * | nobly 
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nobly rewarded both for my ſecrecy and my ſhame.” 
« Who could this woman be?“ ſaid Allworthy. “ In- 
deed I 'tremble to name her,” anſwered Mrs Waters. 
« By all this preparation I am to gueſs that ſhe was a 
relation of mine,” cried he. Indeed fhe was a near 
one.” At which words Allworthy ſtarted, and ſhe 
continued—* You had a ſiſter, Sir.” —*© A. ſiſter 1˙ 
repeated he, looking aghaſt.—“ As there is truth ia 
heaven, cries ſhe, your ſiſter was the mother of that 
child you found between your ſheets” Can it be pole 
fible ? cries he, good heavens !”” Have patience, Sir, 
ſaid Mrs Waters, and I will unfold to you the whole 
ſtory. Jult after you departure for London, Miſs Brid- 
get came one day into the houſe of my mother. She 
was pleaſed ta ſay ſhe had heard an extraordinary cha- 
racter of me, for my learning and ſuperior underſtanding 
to all the young women there, ſo the was pleaſed to lay, 
She then bid me home to her to the great houſe; where, 
when I attended, ſhe employed me to read to her. She 
expreſſed great ſatisfaction in my reading, ſhewed great 
kindneſs to me, and made me many preſcnts. At laſt. 
ſhe began to catechiſe me on the ſubject of ſecrecy, to 
which I gave her ſuch ſatis factory aniwers, that, at laſt - 
having locked the door of her room, the took me into- 
her cloſet, and then locking that door likewile, the fail, 
ſhe ſhould convince me of the valt reliance the had on 
my integrity, by communicating a ſecret in which her 
honour, and conſequently her life was concerned. She 
then ſtopped, and after a ſilence of a few minutes, during 
which the ofren wiped her eyes, ſhe enquired of me, if 
I thought my mother might ſafely be confided in- F 
anſwered, I would ſtake my life on her fi ſelity. She 
then imparted to me the great ſecret which laboured in 
her breaſt, and which, I believe, was delivered with more 
pains than ſhe afterwards ſuffered in child-birth. It was 


then contrived, that my mother and mylelft only ſhoaty, 


attend at the time, and that Mrs Wilkins theuld be ſeut 
out of the way, as ſhe accordingly was, to the very 
furtheſt part of Dorſetſhire, to enquire the character of 
a ſervant; for the lady had turned away her own Maid 
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near three months before; during all which time l of. 
ficiated about her perſon upon trial, as the taid, though, 
as the afterwards declared, I was not ſufliciently handy 
for the place. This, and many other ſuch things which 
"the uſed to ſay of me, were all thrown out to prevent 
any ſuſpicion which Wilkins might hereafter have, when 
I was to own the child; for the thonght it could never 
be believed ſhe would venture to burt a young woman, 
with whom the had entrufted tuch a ſecret. You may 
be affi:red, Sir, I was well paid for all theſe affronts, 
which, together with being informed of the occaſion of 
them, very well contented me. Indeed the lady had a 
greater {uipicion or Mrs Wilkens than of any other per- 
fon ;* not that the had the leaſt avertion to the gentle— 
woman, but the thought her incapable of keeping a ſe- 
cret, eſpecially from you, dir: for I have often heard 
Miis Bridget fay, that if Mrs Wilkins had committed a 
niurcer, the believed the would acquaint you with it. 
At laſt the expected day came, and Mrs Wilkins, who 
had been kept a werk in readincſs, and put off from 
time to time, upon fome pretence or other, that ſhe 
might not return too foon, was diſpatched. Then the 
child was born in the preſence only of myſelt and my 
mother, and was by my mother conveyed to her own 
houſe, where it was privately kept by her till the even- 
ing of your return, when l, by the command of Mils 
Bridget, conveyed it into the bed where you found it. 
And all ſuſpicions were afterwards laid aſleep by the art- 
ful conduct of your ſiſter, in pretending iil-will to the 
boy, and that any regard ſhe ſhewed him was out of 
mere complaiſance to you 
Mrs Waters then made many 8 of the 
truth of this ſtory, and concluded by ſaying, ** Thus, Sir, 
you have at laſt diſcovered your nephew; for to I am 
fore you will hereafter thick him, and l queſtion not but 
he will be both an bonour and a cochfort to you under 
that appellation.” | 
I need not, Madam, ſaid Allworthy, expreſs my 
aſtoniſhment at what you have told me; and yet ſurely 
you would uct, and could nor, have put together ſo many 
8 | circum- 
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circumſtances to evidence an untruth. I confeſs, I re- 
cyle& ſome paſſages relating to that Summer, which 
formerly gave me a conceit that my ſiſter had fone king 
to, him. I mentioned it to her; for I had ſuch a regard 
to the young man, as well on his own account, as on 
his father's, that | ſhould willingly have confented to a 
match between them: but the expreſſed the higheſt diſ- 
dain of my unkind ſuſpicion, as {the called it; fo that I 
never {poke more on the ſubject, Good Heavens! Well! 
the Lord difpoſeth all things: — yet fure it was a moſt 
unjuſtifiable conduct in my ſiſter to carry this ſecret with 
her out of the world” I promiſe you, vir, ſaid Mrs 
Waters, ſhe always profe{ſ:d a contrary intention, and 
frequently told me the intended one day to communicate 
it to you. She laid, indeed, ſhe was bighly rejoiced that 
her plot bad ſucceeded ſo well, and that you had, of 
your own accord, taken ſuch a fancy to the child, that 
it was yet unneceſſary to make any expreſs declaration. 
Oh! Sir, had that lady lived to have ſeen this poor 
young man turned like a vagabond from your houle ; 
nay,, dir, could the have lived to hear that you had yours 
ſelf employed a lawyer to proſecute him for a murder of 
which he was not guilty. Forgive me, Mr Allworthy, 
I muſt ſey it was unkind. Indeed, you have been 
abuſed, he never delerved it of you” © indeed, Madam, 
ſaid Allworthy, I have been abuied by the person, whoe 
ever he was, that told you fo.” * Nay, Sir, faid the, I 


would not be miitaken, I did not preſume to fay you 


were guilty of any wrong. Lhe, gentleman who came 
to me, propoſed no ſuch. matter: he only faid, taking 
me for Mr Fitzpatrick's wite, that it Mr Ines had mur- 
dered my huſband, I thouid be aililted wich any money 
I wanted to carry on the prul-cution, by a very worthy 
genileman, who, he ſaid, was well appriſed what a vile 
lain 1 had to deal with. It was by this man LI found out 
who Mr Jones was z and this man, whole name is Dows 
ling, dar Jones tells me is your ſteward I diſcovered 
his game by a very odd accident; for he himicit retuſed 
10 el i u¹,Z but e „ho met hin at zug lodg- 
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ings the ſecond time he came, knew him formerly at 
Saliſbury.” 

« And did this Mr Dowling, ſays Allworthy, with 

reat aſtoniſhment in his countenance, tell you that I 
would affiſt in the proſecution ?” © No, Sir, an- 
ſwered the, I will not charge him wrongfully, He ſaid, 
I ſhould be aſſiſted, but he mentioned no name. —Yet 
you mult pardon me, Sir, it, from circumſtances, I 
thought it could be no other.” —-* Indeed, Madam, 
ſays Allworthy, from circumſtances I am too well con- 
vinced it was another, Good Heaven ! by what 
wonderful means is the- blackeſt and deepeſt villainy 
ſometimes diſcovered | ——Shall I beg you, Madam, to 
ſtay till the perſon you have mentioned comes ; for [ 
expect him every minute; nay, he may be, perhaps, al- 
ready in the houſe.” 

Allworthy then ſtepped to the door, in order to call 
a ſervant; when in came, not Mr Dowling, but the gen» 
tleman who will be ſeen in the next chapter. 


. VI 


/ Further continuation, 


T HE gentleman who now arrived was no other than 
Mr Weſtern. He no fooner ſaw Allworthy, than 
without conſidering in the leaſt the preſence of Mrs 
Waters, he began to vociferate in the following mane 


ner: * Fine doings at my houſe! A rare kettle of 6h 


T have diſcovered at laſt; who the devil would be 
Puste with a daughter ?” © What's the matter, neigh - 

ur f“ ſaid Allworthy, © Matter enough, anſwered 
Weſtern. When 1 thought the was a-juft coming to; 
nay, when ſhe had m a manner promiſed me to do as [ 
would ha her, and when | was a-hoped to have had no- 
thing more to do than to have ſent for the lawyer, and 
finithed all what do you think I have found out? that 


the little b-— bath been playing tricks with me all the 


While, and carrying on a correſpondence with that baſe 
tard 


„ ww = © © = td mr, wong FH 


„ 


tard of yours. Siſter Weſtern, whom I have quarreled 
with upon her aecount, ſent me word o't, and. 1 ordered 
ich ker pockets to be ſearched when ſhe was aſleep, and here 
t 1 II bave got un, ſigned with the fon of a whore's own 
names I have not had patience to read half o't, for tis 
id, longer than one of Parſon Supple's fermons ; but I find 


ret | plainly it is all about love; and indeed what ſhould it 

1 | be elle? I have packed her up in a chamber again, and 
4 to morrow morning down ſhe 2oes into the country, un- 
Fg leſs ſhe conſents to be married directly, and- there the, 
n ſhall livevin a garret upon bread and water all ber days; 
ny 2nd the ſooner ſuch a b breaks her heart the better, 


though, d—n her, that I believe is too tough. She will 
IIe long enough to plague me.” * Mr. Weſtern, an- 
* ſwered Allworthv, you know I have always proteſted 
againſt force, and you ycurielf conlented that none 
ll ſhould be uſed.“ Ay! cries he, that was only upon 
condition that ſhe would confent without. What the 
devil and Dr. Fauſtus! (han't I do what I will with my 
own daughter, eſpecially when 1 deſire nothing but her 
own good ?” © Well, neighbour, anſwered Allworthy, 
it you will give me leave, | will undertake once to argue 
with the youpg lady. Will you, ſaid Weſtern, why 
that is kind now, and neighbourly, and mayhap you will 
do more than I have been able to do with her z for l pro- 
miſe you the bath a very good opinion of ou! „ Well, 
dir, ſaid Allworthy, if you will go home, and releaſe the 
young lady from her captivity, Iwill wait upon her with» 
in this half hour,” —— © But ſuppoſe, ſaid Weſtern, ſhe 
ſhould run away with un in the mean time? for Lawyer 
Dowling tells me, there is no hopes of hanging the fel- 
low at laſt, tor that the man is alive, and like to do well, 
and that he thinks Jones will be out of priſon, again 
preſently Y——* tiow, ſaid Allworthy, what, did you 
employ him then to enquire or to do any thing in that 
matter,” Not I, anſwered Weſtern, he mentioned it 
to me juſt now of bis own accord.” « Juſt now! cries 
Allworthy, why, where did you fee him then? I wane 
much to ſee r Dowling.” ——* Why, you may ſee un, 
an you will, preſently, at wy lodgings; for there is to 


be 
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be a meeting of lawyers there this morning, about a 
mortgage. Icod ! I ſhall loſe two or three thouſa 

pounds, I believe, by that honeſt gentleman, Mr Night. 
ingale.” « Well, Sir, ſaid Allworthy, 1 will be 
with you within the half hour.“ © And do for once, 
cries the ſquire, take a fool's advice and never think 
of dealing with her by gentle methods; take my word 
for it, thoſe will never do. I have tried um long 
enough. She muſt be frightened into it, there is no 
other way. Tell her Pm her father; and of the horrid 
ſin of diſobedience, and of the dreadful puniftrment of 
it in Yother world, and then tell her about being locked 
up all her life in a garret in this, and being kept only on 


- bread and water.” * I will do all I can, ſaid Allworthy, 


for I promiſe you, there is nothing | with for more than 
an alliance with this amiable creature.“ Nav, the girl 
is well enough, for matter o'that, cries the ſquire; a man 
may go farther and meet with worſe meat: that I may 
declare o' her, thof ſhe be my own daughter. And if 
ſhe will but obedient to me, there is n'arrow a father 
within a hundred miles o' the place that loves a daughter 
better than | do. But I ſee you are buſy with the lady 
here, ſo I will go home and expect you, and fo your 
humble fervant.” | * 

As foon as Mr Weſtern was gone, Mrs Waters ſaid, 


I ſee, Sir, the ſquire hath not the leaſt remembrance of 


my face. I believe, Mr Allworthy, you would not have 
known me neither. I am very conſiderably altered fince 
that day when you ſo kindly gave me that advice, which 


I had been happy had I followed.“ “ Indeed, Ma- 


dam, cries Allworthy, it gave me great concern when 1 
firſt heard the contrary.” Indeed, Sir, ſays ſhe, I was 
ruined by a very deep ſcheme of villainy, which, if you 
knew, though I pretend not to think it would juſtify me 
in your opinion, it would at leaſt mitigate my offence, 
and induce you to pity me: you are not now at leijure 
to hear my whole ſtory z but this I aſſure you, I was be- 
trayed by the moſt ſolemn promiſes of marriage; nay, 


in the eye of heaven, I was married to him: for, after 
much reading on the ſubject, I am convinced that par- 


ticular 


ticular ceremonies are only requiſite to give a legal 
nction to marriage, and have only a worldly uſe in 
ving a woman the privileges of a wife; but that ſhe, 
who lives conſtant to one man, after a ſolemn private af- 
fiance, whatever the world may call her, hath little to 
charge on her own conſcience.” „I am forry, Madam, 
ſaid Allworthy, you have made ſo ill an uſe of your learn» 
ing. Indeed it would have been well that you had been 
potſefied of much more, or bad remained in a ſtate of igno- 
rance. And yet, Madam, I am afraid you have more 
than thigfin to anſwer tor.” © During his life, anſwered 
ſhe, which was above a dozen of years, I moſt folemnly 
aflure you I had not. And conſider, Sir, on my behalf, 
what is in the power of a woman ſtript of her reputation, 
and lett deſtitute; whether the good-natured world will 
ſuffer ſuch a ſtray- ſheep to return to the road of virtue, 
even if the was never ſo deſirous. | proteſt then I 
would bave choſe it, had it been in my power; but ne- 
cellity drove me into the arms of Captain Waters, with 
whom, though till unmarried, I lived as a wife for 
many years, and went by his name. I parted with this 
gentleman at Worceſter, on his march againſt the rebels, 
and it was then I accidentally met with Mr Jones, who 
reicued me from the hands of a villain, Indeed he is 
the worthieſt of men: no young gentleman of his age 
is, I believe, freer from vice, and few have the twEfticth 
part of his virtues; nay, whatever vices he hath had, I 
am firmly perſuaded he hath now taken a reſolution to 
abandon them.” „ 1 hope he bath, cries Allworthy, 
and 1 hope he will preferve that reſolution. I muſt 
fav, I have ſtill the ſame hopes with regard to yourſelf. 
The world, I do agree, are apt to be too unmercitul on 
thele occaſions; yet time and perſeverance. will get the 
better of their diſinclination, as I may call it, to pity ; 
for though they are not, like heaven, ready to receive a 
penitent ſinner; yet a continued repentance will at length 
obtain mercy even with the world. This you may be 
aſſured of, Mrs Waters, that whenever I find you are 
lincere in ſuch good intentions, you thall want no af 

liftances in ww power to make them effectual.“ hy 
rs 
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Mrs Waters fell now upon her knees before him, and 
in a flood of tears, made him many moſt paſſionate ag 
knowledgments of his goodneſs, which, as the truly ſaid, 
favoured more of the divine than human nature. 

Allworthy raiſed her up, and ſpoke in the moſt ten. 
der manner, making uſe of every expreſſion which his 
invention could ſuggeſt to comfort her, when he was in- 
terrupted by the arrival of Mr Dowling, who, upon his 
firit entrance, ſeeing Mrs Waters, ftarted, and à peared 
in ſome confuſion; from which he foon recovered him- 
felt as well as he could, and then ſaid, he was in the ut. 
molt halte to attend countel at Mr Weſtern's lodgings ; 
but however, thought it his duty to call and acquaint 
him with the opiniun of couniel, upon the caſe which 
he had betore told him, which was, that the conver tion 
of the nzones in that cale couid not be queſtioned in a 
criainal caule, but that an action of trover might be 
brought, and it it appeared to the jury to be the monies 
of plainutt, that plaiutiff would recover a verdict for the 
Value. _ _ * 

Allworthy, without making any anſwer to this, bolted 
the door, and then advancing with a ern look to Dow- 
ling, he 4aid, ** Whatever be your haſte, Sir, | mult firſt 
TECciVE an aniwer to lvme queitionss Do you know 
this lady :“ + That lady, dir?“ anſwered D-whing, 
with great helitation. Adworthy then, with the moit 
Joiciwn voice, lad, “ Lock you, Mr Dowling, as you 
valuc my tavour, or your continuance a moment longer 
in my lcrvice, do nut heliiate, nor prevaricate z, but au- 
ſwer taithtuliy and truly to every queition | alk. 
Do you know this lady ?!————* res, Sir, laid Dow. 
ling, 1 have fecu the lady” © Where, dir:“ * At 
her own ividguigs.' ——*+ Upon what butineis did you 
go thither, dit, and no lent you ??”” „ 1 went, dir, to 
enquire, dir, ab ut Vr Jones” And who tent you to 
enquire abuut hin:“ „ Who, Sir? why, dir, Mr Biibl 
ſent r. And what did you lay to the lady cons 
ceruing thet matter!“ Niy, ur, it is unpoflipte 0 
recollcct every word.“ Win youu pleate, Madam, 0 
alliit the geutleuian's memory :” „ te told me, 7 
1.34 lal 
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ſaid Mrs Waters, that if Mr Jones had murdered my 
huſband, I ſhould be aſſiſted with any money | wanted 
to carry on the proſecution, by a very. worthy gentleman, 
who was well appriſed what a villain | had to deal with. 
Theſe, I can lafely ſwear were the very words he 
ſpokes” —— Were theie the words, Sir?“ ſaid Allwor- 


cannot charge my memory exactly,“ 


CFi-$ 


Dowling, but I believe I did ſpeak to that pur pole :? 
„And did Mr Blifil order you to lay lo?” „ am 
ſure, Sir, I thould not bave gone on my own accord, 
nor have willingly exceeded my authority in matters of 
If 1 faid fo, I mult have fo underſtood Mr 
% Look you, Mr Duwling, ſaid All- 
worthy, I promiſe you before this lady, that whatever 
you lrave done in this affair by Mr Bill's order, I witl 
forgive; provided you now- tell me 1triftly the truth + 
for I believe What you ſay, that you would not have 
afted of your own accord, and wi: huut authority-in this 
matter. — Mr Blifil then likewite ſent you to examine 
* He did, Si.“ 
Well, and what inſtructions did he then give you ? 
Recollect as well as you can, and tell me as near as pol. 
« Why, Sir; Mr 
Biifil ſent me to find out the perſons who were cye-wit- 
tie laid he teared they might be 
tampered with by Mr Jones, or ſome of his friends. Hg 
laid, blood required blood; and that not onty all who 
concealed a murderer, but thoſe who omitted any thing 
in their power to bring him to juitice, were tharers in 


Blifl's Wi ne 


the two fellows at Alderſgate?“ 


ſible, the very words be uied.” 


neſſes of this ſight. 


He ſaid, he found you was very deſirous -f 


having the villain brought to juitice; though it was not 
proper you thould appear in it.“ —— ** tie did fo?” ſays. 
Allworthyo-— * Yes, Sir, cries Dowling, 1 thould 
not, | am ſure, have procceded ſuch lengths for the lake 
of any other per lou „. but your Worthip“ 

” fatd Allworthy.-—— “ Nay, Sir, 
uld not have your Worſkip think 1 


© What lengths, 8 
cries Dowling, I w 


would, 6n any account, be guilty of ſubornation of pers. 

jury: but there are two ways of delivering evidence, 

told chem, therefore, that it aay oſters thould be made 
9 | 


them 
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them on the other ſide, they ſhould loſe nothing by be- 
ing honeſt men, and'telling the truth. I ſaid, we were 
told that Jones had afſ.ulted the gentleman fir ſt, and that 
if that was the truth, they thould declare it; and did 
give them ſome hints that they thould be no loſers.” 
„think you went lengths indeed,” cries Allworthy, 
——--** Nay, Sir, an\{were.| Dowling, I am fure | did not 
defre them to tell an untruth: nor ſhould | have ſaid 
what I did, unlets it had been to oblige you.” « You 
would not have thought, 1 believe, favs Allworthe, to 
have obliged me, had you known that this Mr Jones 
was my own nephew.” —** | am ſure, Sir, anſwered he, 
1 did not become me to take any notice of what | thought 
you Cetired to conceal.” —'* How! cries Allworthy, and 
did you know it then!“ —“ Nay, Hir, an{wered Dowling, 
it your Worſhip bids-me ſpcak the ruth, I am ture! 
Hall do it. Indeed, Sir, | did know it; for they 
were almoſt the laſt words which Madam Blinl ever 
ſpoke, when the mentioned ir to me as | ſtood alone by 
ker bed ſide, when the-tlelivered me the letter | brought 
your Worthip from her.”-— —* What letter?“ cries Al- 
worthy, -—- ** The letrer, Sir, aniwered Dowliny, which 
brought from Sali{bury, and which | delivered into the 
bands of Mr Büfil.“ — “ O Heavens ! cries Allxorthy. 
Well; and what werethe words? what did my tiſter tay 
to vou? - She took me by the hand, autwered he, and 
2 the delivered me the letter, ſaid, 1 '{carce know what 


hav ten, lell my brother, Mr Jones is his ne- 
phew— He is my ton —Blels bim, lay s the, and then fell. 


backwards, as it dying away I preſcuily called in rhe 
people, and the never {p..ke more to me, and died wird- 
in a fc minutes aiterwards.” A.lworthy ſtobd a mi- 
- ute filet, hiftiog up his eyes, and then turning to Do. 
ling laid, —* How came you, Sir, not to dehver me this 
wriſoge f” „ Your Worthip, atiiwered he, mutt teme. 
ber, that you was at that time ll in bed; and being in 
a violent hurry, as indeed | always'am, 1 dehvercd the 
letter and medfige to Mr Bil, who told me he would 
carry then both to you, which he hath lince:tol1d me ne 


cid; and that vour MW uti, partly cut of friendibip to 
: * g Mr 
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Me Jones, and partly out of regard to your ſiſter, would 
never have it mentioned, and did intend to conceal it 
from the world; and therefore, Sir, if you had not men- 
tioned it to me firſt, I am certain [ ſhould never have 
thought it belonged to me to lay any thing of the matten 
either to your Worſhip or any other perſon.“ 

We bave remarked fomewhere already, that it is poſe | 
ſible for a man to convey a lie in the words of truth; this 
was the caſe at preſent : for Blifil had in fact told Dow + 
ling what he-now related, but had not impoſed upon 
him, nor indeed had imagined that he was able ſo to do. 
I reality the promiſes which Blitii had made to Dowling 
were the motives which had indueed him to ſecrecy. 
and as he now very plainly ſaw Blifil would not be able to 
keep them, he thought proper now to make this confeſs 
ſion, which the promiſes of forgiveneſs, joined to the 
threats, the voice, the looks of Ailworthy, and the dif. 
coveries be had made before, extorted from him, who 
was beſtdes t--:20 unawares, and had no time to conlider 
of evaſions. 

Allworthy appeared well ſatisfied with this relation 
and having en joined on Dowling itrict ilence 2s to what 
had paſt, cor ducted that gentleman himielf to the door, 
leſt he ſhould ſee Blifil, who was retwned to his cham. 
ber, where he cxulted in the thoughts of. his- laſt deceit 
on his uncle, and little ſuſpected what had ſiace paſſed 
below ſtairs. 

As Allworthy was returning to his room, he met, Mrs 


Miller in the entry, who, with a face all pale and full 


of terror, 'faid to him, „O dir! 1 6nd this wicked wo- 
man hath been with you, and you know all; yet do not 
on this account abandon the poor young man. Conſider, 
vir, he, was ignorant it was his own mother; and the 
diſcovery itſeit will moſt probably break. his heart, with- 
out your unkindneſs.“ 

„% Madam, fays Atlwortby, Lam under ſuch aſtonilk- 
ment at what I have hcard, that 1 am realiy. unable to 
ſatisty you; but come with me into my room. ladeed, 
Mrs Miller, I have made lurpriling_ ducuveries, and you. 
thall oon kavow them. 

u 2 The: 


— 
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TDhe poor woman followed him trembling; and now 
Allworthy going up to Mrs Waters, took her by the 
hand, and then turning to Mrs Miller, ſaid, What re- 
war ſhal I beſtow upon this gentle woman for the ſer- 
vices ſhe hath done me ?!——(0) ! Mrs Miller, you have a 
thouſand times heard me call the young man, to whom 
you are ſo faithful friend, my ſon. Little did I then 
think that he was indeed related to me at all. Your 
friend, Madam, is my nephew; he is the brother of that 
wicked viper which I have ſo long nouriſhed in my 
bolom. — She will herſelf tell you the whole ſtory, and 
hcw the youth came to paſs for her ſon, Indeed, Mrs 
Miller, I am convinced he hath been wronged, and that 
I have been abuſed; abuſed by one whom you too juſtiy 
ſuſpeRted of being a villain. He is, in truth, the worſt 
of Eilzine F 

The joy which Mrs Miſter naw felt, bereft her of the 
power of ſpeech, and might. perhaps, have deprived her 
of her ſenſes, if not of life, had not a friewdly ſhower of 
tears come ſeaſonably to her relief. At length recover» 
ing ſo far from her tranſport as to be able to ſpeak, the 
cried, “ And is my dear Mr Jones then your nephew, 
Sir, and not ine fon of this lady? and are your eyes 

opened to him at laſt? and ſhall I live to fee him as 
bappy as be deſerves?” © He certainly is my nephew, 
cries Allworthy, and l hope all the reſt.” ———* And 
is this dear good woman the perſon, cries ſhe, to whom 
all this diſcovery is owing !” —* She is, indeed,” ſays 
Allworthy.— ** Why then, cried Mrs Miller, upon her 
knees, may Ieaven ſhower down its choiceſt bleſlic.gs 
vpon her head; and for this.one good % forgive hee 
all her fins, be they never ſo many.” 

Mrs Waters then informed them, that ſhe believed 
Jones would very ſhortly be releaſed ; for that the furs 
geon was gone, in company with a nobleman, to the juſ- 
tice who committed him, in order to certify that lr 
Fitzpatrick was out of all manner of danger, and to pro· 
cure the priſoner his liberty. 

Allworthy ſaid, he ſhould be glad to find- his nephew 
there at his return home : but that be was then obliged 
2 - © I 'to 
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to a ſervant to fetch him a chair, and prelently left the 
two ladies together. 


Mr Blifl hearing the chair ordered, came down ſtairs 
to attend upon his uncie.; for he never was deficieat in 
ſuch acts of duty. He atked his uncle if he was going 


out ? which is a civil way of aſking a man whither he is 


going: to which the other making no anſwer, he again 


delired to know When he would be pleaſed to retura ? 


Allworthy made no anſwer to this neither, till he was 
jaſt getting into his chair, and then turning about, he 
ſid, 
turn, the letter which your az>ther {ent me ou her death» * 
bed.” Allworthy then departed, and left Blifl in a ſitu- 


* Harkee, Sir; do you fiad out, before my te- 


ation to be envied only by a. man who is gull going to be. 
banged. | 


is : 
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A further continuations 


to dophia, which Weſtern delivered him; and there were 
ſome expreilions in it concerning him{elf, „nich drew 
tears from his eyes. At lengthy he arrived at Me Wel- 
tera's, and was introduced to Sophia. | 


When the firlt ceremonies were paſt, and the gentle- 
man and lady had taken their chairs, a ſilence vi in 


miautes enſued, during which, the latter, who had been 
prepared for the vilit by her fathbr, fat playing with her 


fan, and had every mark of conſuſion both in her coua- 
tenance and behaviour. At length Allwerthy, Wh was 
huntelt a little dilconcert2d, began thus: Lam afraid, 
Mus Weſtern, my family hath been, the occaiion of giving 


you ſome uneaſiucſs; to. which, | fear, | have L1GQcentiy 


become more initrumental than Figtended ge aſſured, 
Madam, had I at firft known how d.tagrezable tac pro- 


polals had. been, L thoutd not have iluiteresd you to have 


U 3 | dees 
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to go on ſome matters of conſequence, He then called 


LLWORTHY took an opportunity, whilt he- 
was in the chair, of reading, the letter from Jones 


— — 
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been ſo long perſecuted I hope, therefore, you will 
not think the deſign' of this viſit is to trouble you with 
any further ſolicitations of that kind, but entirely to re- 
lieve you from them.“ 

« Sir, ſaid Sophia, with a little modeſt heſitation, this 
behaviour is moſt kind and generous, and ſuch -as L 
could expect only from Mr Allworthy : but as you have 
been ſo kind to mention this matter, you will pardon 
me for ſaying it hath indeed given me great uncafanels, 
and hath been the occaſion of my ſuffering much cruel 
treatment from a father, who was, till that unhappy 
a ur, the tendereſt and fondeſt of all parents. I am con- 
vinced, Sir, you are too good and generous to reſent my 
refuſal of your nephew, Our inclinations are not in our 
own power; be: whatever may be his merit, I cannot 
force them in his favour.” © 1 aſſure you, moſt amiable 
young lady, fail Allworthy, I am capable of no ſuch 
reſentinent, had the perſon been my own ſon, and bad 
Ientertained the higheſt gſteem for bim. For you ſay 
truly, Madam, we cannot force our inclinations, much 
leis can they be directed by another.” © Oh! Sir, an- 
ſwered Sophia, every word you ſpeak proves you to de- 
ſerve that gobd, that great, that benevolept character 
the whole world atlows you. I affure you Sir, nothing 
leſs than the certain proſpect of future miſery could have 
wade me reſiſt the commands of my father.” * 1 fin- 
cerely believe you, Madam, replicd Allworthy, and [ 
heartily congratulate you on your prudent foretight, 
fince by fo juſtifiable a reſiſtance you have avoided miſery 
indeed.“ * You {peak now, Mr Allworthy, cries ſhe, 
with a delicacy which few men are capable of feeling 
"but ſurely, in my opinion, to lead our lives with one to 
whom we are indifferent, muſt be a ſtate of wretched- 
neſs. —— Perhaps that wretchedneis would even VE en- 
creaſed by a ſenſe of the merits of the object to whom 
we cannot give our affections. It I had married Mr 
Blifi!““ “ Pardon my interrupting you, Madam, an- 
- ſwered Allworthy, but I cannot bear the ſuppoſition. 
-——Þelieve me, Mits Weſtern, | rejoice, from my heart 
I re joice, in your eſcape.— L have ducovered the wretch, 
* tor 
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for whom you have ſuffered all this cruel violence from 


4% 


ur father, to be a villain,” ——** How, ir! cries. 59 


phia, you mult believe this ſurpriſes me.“ « [t hath 
ſurpriſed me, Madam, anſwered Allworthy, and ſo it 


truth.” „Nothing but truth, ſays Sophia, can, I am 
convinced, come from the lips of Mr Allworthy, — Let, 
Sir, tuch ſudden, ſuch unexpected news. — Diſcovered, 
you ay —— may villainy be ever fo?” „ou will 
{on enough hear the ſtory, cries Allworthy, — at preſent. 
let us not ment ion ſo deteſted a name—! have another 
matter of a very ſerious nature to propole. ———() ! 
Miſs Weſtern, I know your vaſt worth, nor can 1 ſo 
ealily part with the ambition of being allicd to it» — 
have a near relation, Madam, a young man, whole cha- 
rafter is, I am convinced, the very vppotite to that of 


this wretch, and whole fortune | will make equal to 


what his was to have been. — Could i, Malam, hope 


you would admit a vitit trom him!“ Sophia, atter a. 


minute's ſilence, an{wered, ** 1 will deal with the utmoſt 
ſincerity with Mr Allworthy. His character, and the 
obligation 1 have jutt received from him, demand it. 
I have determined, at preſeut, to litten to no ſuch 
propoſals from any pertoa. My only deute is, tv ve 
reſtorecd to the ail (tion of my tather, and to de again 
the nuticels of his tamily. This, Sir, 1 hope to owe to 
your good offices. Let me beleccti you, let me con- 
jure you, by all the goodnels which I, and all who 
know you, have experienced, do nut, the very moment 


when you have relcaled me from one perſecution, do 


not engage me im _anuther, as unterable aud as irunicis.” 
% Indecy, Mils Weitern, rephed Ailworthy, I am ca» 
pabie ef no ſuch conduct; and it this be your relolus 


tion, he molt lubmit to the cCilappointmenty, whatever 


tornients he may ſuffer under it.” I quit tune now, 
Mr ailworthy, antwcred Sophia, when you mention 
tieturweats of a man whom 1 do not. Know, aud who 
can cornlequenily have le litdde acquaintance with me.“ 


Pardon me, dear young lady, cnes Alworthy, I 


begin now to be atraid ne hatu had- to much atqlaiiite 


ance 
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ance for the repoſe of his future dars; fince if ever 
nian was ca] able of a fincere, violent, and noble pal. 
fon, uch, I am convinced, is my unhappy nephew's 
for Mits Weſtern.” „ A nephew of yours, Mr Allwor. 
thy, anſwered Sophia, it is ſurely ſtrange I never 
heard of him before.” „ Indeed! Madam, cries All. 
worthy, it is only the circumſtance of his being my 
nephew. to whieh you are a ſtranger, and which, till 
this day was a ſecret to me.-— Mr Jones, who has 
long loved you, he! he is my nephew,” Mr Jones 
your nephew, Sir! cries Sophia, Can it be poffible 7” 

—* He is indeed, Madam, anſwered Allworthy, he is 
my own lifter's ſon—as ſuch I thall always own him 
nor am I athamed of owning him. Lam much more a+ 
ſhawed of my paſt behaviour to him, but I was as ig. 
norant of his merit as of his birth. Ipdecd, Mus Wet 


tern, | have uled bim cruelly — indeed | have.” — Here 


the good man wiped his eyes, and after a ſhort pauſe 
proceeded? © ] never ſhall be able to reward him for his 
luttrings without you- affiftance. Believe oe, moſt 
annable young lady, I mult have a great eſteem of that 
offcring which -1 make to your worth. 1 know he 
bath been guilty of faulis; but there is great goodness 
ot heart at the bottom. Believe me, Madam, there 
is. Here be topped, ſeeming to expect an anſwer, 
which he preſeutly received from Sophia, after the had 
a little recovered berfelf trom the hurry of ſpirits into 
which io ſtrange and tudden information had thrown her: 
6 ſincerely with you joy, dir, ot a diſcovery. in which 
you ſeem to have ſuch ſatisfaction, I doubt not but 
you will bave all the comtort you can promiſe yourſelf 
from it. The young gentleman hath certainly a thou- 
ſand good qualities, which makes it impoſſible: he thould 
not behave well to uch an uncle. IU hope, M:dam, 
faid Allwörthy, be bath thoſe good qualities which 
muſt make him a good huſband -——— te muſt, | am 
fure, be ot all men the moit abandoned, if a lady of 
your merit could condefcenc. “ You mult pat don 
me, Mr Allworthy, aniwered Sophia, cannot liſten to 
a propotal of this kind. Mi jours, I am convinced, 
bath 


\ 
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hath much merit; but I ſhall never receive Mr Jones 
as one who is to be my huſband —Upon my honour I 
never will” „Pardon me, Madam, cries Allworthy, if 
I am a little ſurpriſed, after what | have heard from Mr 
Weſtern. I hope the unhappy young man hath done 
nothing to forfeit your good opinion, if he had ever the 
honour to enjoy it. — Perhaps he may have been miſ- 
repreſented to you, as he was to me. U be ſame vil- 
lainy may have injured him every where. 
murderer, I afſure yon, as he hath been called. Mr 
Allworthy, ' anſwered Sophia, I have told you my 
reſolution. I wonder not at what my father bath told 
you; but whatever his apprehenſions or fears have 
been, if | know my heart, I have given no occaſion for 
them ; fince it hath always been a fixed principle with 


me, never to have married without his conſent- This 
is, I think, the duty of « child to 2 parent; and this, 


I hope, 24 could ever have prevailed with me to 
ſwerve from, do not indeed conceive, that the au» 
thority of any parent can oblige us to marry, in direct 
oppolition to our inclinations. To avoid à force of 
this kind, which I bad reaſon to ſuſpect, I left my fa- 
ther's houſe, and ſought protection elſewbere. This 
is the truth of my ſtory; and if the world, or my fa» 
ther, carry my intentions any farther, my Own con- 
ſcience witl acquit me.” © I hear you, Miſs Weſtern, 
cries Allworthy, with admiration. | I admire the juſtneſs 
of your ſentiments ; but ſurely there is more in this, 
I am cautivus of offending you, young lady: but am. 
I to look on all which I have hitherto heard or ſeen, 
as a dream only ? And have you ſuffered fo much cruelty 
from your father on the account of a man to whom 
po have bern always abſolutely indifferent?“ © I beg, 


r Allworthy, anſwered Sophia, vou will not inſiſt u 
my realons. - Yes, I have ſuſfered indeed: I will 


not, Mr Allworta.y, conceal, I will be very fincere 
wich you— I own l had a great opinion of Mr 


Jones. I believe — 1 know 1 have ſuffered for my 
opinioa—1 have been treated cruelly by my aunt, as 


well as by nn father; but chat is now pad; I beg J 
| Sian; may 


* 
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may not be further preſſed; for whatever hath been, 
my-refolution is now fixed: Your nephew, Sir, hath 
many virtues—he hath great virtues, Mr Allworthy, 
1 queſtion not but he will do you honour ih the world, 
and make you happy.” „with J could make him 
fo, Madam, replied Allworthy; but that I am convinced 
is only in your power. Ir is that conviction which hath 
made me fo earneſt a ſolicitor in his tavour.“ © You 
are deceived, indeed, Sir, you are deceived, ſaid Sophia, 
U hope not by him It is ſufficient to have de» 
_ ceived me, Mr Allworthy, I muſt infiſt on being ge 
no farther on this ſubject. -—F ſhould be ſorry- Nay, | 
will not injure him in your favour. IT wiſh Mr Jones 
very well. I ſincerely wiſh him well; and [ repeat it 
again to you, whatever demerit he may have to me, l 
am certain he hath many good qualities. I do not 
diſown my former thoughts; but nothing can ever recal 
them. At preſent there is not a man upon earth whom 
1 would more reſolately reje&t than Mr- Jones: nor 
would the addreſſes of Mr'Blifil himſelf be leſs agreeable 
to me. 

Weſtern had been long impatient for the event of this 
conference, and was juit now arrived at the door to 
liſten; when having heard the laſt ſentiments of his 
daughter's heart, he loſt all temper, and, burſting-the 
door open in rage, cried- out, — ( It is a lie. It is 2 
d—v'd lie. It is all owing to that d—n' raſcal Jones: 
and if the could get at un, he'd ha un any hour of the 
day.” Here Allworthy interpoſed, and, addrefling him- 
ſelf to the tquire with ſome anger in his look, he ſaid, 
% Mr Weltern, you have not kept your word with me, 
You promifed to abſtain from all violence.” —— * Why, 
fo I did, crizs Weſtern, as long as it was = poſſible: 
but to hear a wench telling ſuch confounded lies. 
Zounds!- doth the think, if the .can make vools of other 
volk, ſhe can make one of me? No, n“, | know: her bet; 
ter than thee doſt . „ am ſorry to tell you, Sir, anſwer- 
ed Allworthy, it doth not appear by your behaviour to 
this young lady, that you know her at all. LI atk pardon 
for what | ſay; but rug o our intimacy, your own de- 


ſires, 
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fires, and the occaſion, juſtify me She is your daughter, 
Mr Weſtern, and I think ſhe doth honour to your 
name. If | was capable of envy, I ſhould ſooner envy 
you on this account than any other man whatever.“ 
„Od rabbit it, cries the {quire, | with the was thine 
with all my heart; wouldſt toon be glad to be rid of the 
trouble o' her.” ——* Indeed, my good friend, anſwered 
Allworthy, you yourſelf are the cavie of all the trouble 
you coniplain of. Piace that confidence in the young 
lady whic!: ſhe ſo well deſerves, and I am certain you 
will be the happieſt father on earth,“ -“ I confidence 
in her! cries the ſquite, —'Sble.,d! what confidence can 
I place in her, when the won't do as | would ha her? 
Let her gi but her confeot to marry as I would ha 
her, and Vil place as much confidence in her as wouldft 
ha me.“ You have no right, neighbour, anſwered 
Aliworthy, to infiſt on any ſoch conſent. A negative 
y< ice your daughter allows you, and God and nature 
bave thought proper to allow you no more.“ A ne- | 
gative voice cries the ſquire, — Ay, ay, Fl -ſhew you 

whit a negative voice I ha. Go along, go into your 

chamber, go, yow ſtubborn” « Indeed, Mr We. - 
tern, laid Allworthy, —indeed you uſe her true 2m 

I cannot bear to ice this Y ou thall, you muit be 

have to her in a kinder manncr. She deierves the beſt 
ot treatment,” „ Yes, yes, lard the ſquire, I know what 

ſhe deſerves, Ice here, Sir, here is a letter from 

my coutuf, my lady Beilaſton, in which the is 10 kind 

to gi me to underitand, that the feliow is go- out of prifon 

again 3 and here the advites me to take all the care | can 
& the wench, Odzvokers ! neighbour A.lworthy, you 
don't know what it is to govern a daughter,” 

The iquire ended his fpeech with fome compliments 
to his own lagacity ; and then Aliworthy, af er a tormal 
pretace, acquainied lim with the whole ditcovery which 
he bad made concerning Jones, with his anger to Biifil, 
and with every particular which hath beea Uilcloſed to 
th: reader in the pre cediog chapters. 

Men UVEr-ViOteul in their dit poli: ions are, for the, 
moſt part, as changeable in them. No looner then was 
Weitera 
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Weſtern informed of Mr Allworthy's intention to make 
Jones his heir, than he joined heartily with the uncle jn 
every con:mendation of the nephew, and became as eager 
for her marriage with jones, as he had before been to 
couple her to Blifil. } 

Here Mr Allworthy was again forced to interpoſe, and 

to relate what had paſſed b-tween kim and Sophia, at 
which he teſtified preat ſurpriſe. 
The ſquire was ſilent a moment, and locked wild with 
aftoniſhment at this account. At laſt he cried out, 
« Why. what can be the meaning of this, neighbour All- 
worthy,! Vond o'un the was, that T'll be tworn to.— 
Odzookers ! | bave hit o't, As (ure as a gun I have 
hit o' the very right o't. It's along o' ziſter. [he 
girl hath got a hankering after this ton of a whore of a 
ord. I voukd 'em together at my couſin, my Lady 
Bellaſton's. He hath turned the head o' her, that's 
certain but d—n me if be ſhall ha her. I'll ha no 
lords nor courtiers in my vamily.” 

Allworthy now made a long ſpeech, in which he re- 
peated his reſolution to avoid all viclent meaſures, and | 

very earneſtly recommended gentlewmethods to Mr 

Weſtern, as thoſe by which he might be aſſured of 

ſucceeding beſt with his daughter. de then took his 

leave, and returned back ro Mrs Miller, but was forced 
to comply with the earneſt eatreaties of the ſquire, in 
promiſing to bring Mr Jones to viſit him that alter- ; 
noon, that he mi, ht, as he (aid, „ make all matters up 
with the young gentleman.” At Mr Ailworthy's de- 
parture, Weltern promited to follow his advice in his 

behaviour to Sophia, faying, “I don't know how it 15, 

but d—n me, Allworthy, it you don't make me always 

do jult as you pleaſe ; and yer | hav- as good au eſteate 
as you, and am in the commutlion ot the peace as well as 

1 80 
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lake i . | 
| ae 
Wherein the hiftory begins to draw towards a concluſions 


of | 
at W HEN Allworthy returned to his lodgings, he 
heard Mr Jones was juſt arrived before him. He 
„ich | hurried therefore inſtantly into an empty chamber, whi- 
ther he ordered Mr Jones to be brought to him alone, 
All. | . it is impoſlible to conceive a more tender or :noving 
ſcene, than the meeting between the uncle and the ne- 
ave | pbew, (for Mrs Waters, as the reader may well ſuppoſe, 
[ he | had at her laſt viſit. diſcovered the fecret of his birth.) 


f a | The firſt agonies of joy which were felt on both ſides, 
ady | are indeed beyond my power to dzlcribe ; I {hall not 
at's | theretore attempt it. After Allworthy bad raiſed Jones 


from his teet, where he had proſtrated bimſelf, and re- 
Vceived him into his arms, O my child, he cried, how 
re- | have I been to blame! how have I itjured you! What 
and | amends can | ever make you for thule unkind, thole un- 
Mer | juſt ſuſpicions which I have entertained ; and for all the 
of | lufferings they bave occaſioned to you?” „am I not 
his | now made amends ? cries Jones, would not my ſuffer- 
ced | ivgs, it they had been ten times greater, have been now 
in | richly repaid ? O my dear uncle! this goodneis, this 
tenderneis, overpowers, unmans, deſtroys me. I cannot 
up | bear the tranſports which flow to faſt upon me. To be 
de- f aganreftored to your preſence, to your favour; to be 
his | once more thus kindly received by my great, my noble, 
is, | My generous benetattor.” —— © Lndee-, child, cries All- 
ays | worthy, I have uled you cruelly.” — He then explained 
ate to him all the treachery of Blitl, and again repeated cx» 
| as | prefſions of the utmoſt concern, for having been induced 
by that treachery. to ule him ſo ill. “ O talk, not fo, 
antwered Jones; indeed, dir, you have uled me nobly, 
Tie wilelt man might be deceived as you were, and un- 
der ſuch a deception, the beſt muſt have acted juit as 
you did. Your goodnels dilpiayed itſelf in the midſt 
P. Jof vour anger, juſt as it then ſeemed. I owe every 
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thing © that goodneſs, of which TI have been moſt un— 
worthy, Do not put me on ſelf accuſation, by carrying 
your generous ſentiments too far. Alas, Sir, I have not 
been puniſhed more than | have deſerved; and it ſhall 
be the whole buſineſs of my tuture life to deſerve that 
happineſs you now beſtow on-me for believe me, my 
dear uncle, my puniſhment hath not been thrown” away 
upon me: though I have been a great, | am not a har» 
dened ſinner + I thank Heaven I have had time to re- 
fle& on my paſt life, where, though I cannot charge my- 
ſelf with any groſs villainy, yet 1 can diſcern follies and 
vices more than enough to repent and to be aſhamed of; 
follies which have been attended with dreadful conſe 
quences to myſelf, and have brought me to the brink 
of deſtruction.“ „I am rejoiced my dear child, an- 


ſwered Allworthy, to hear you talk thus ſenſibly ; for, 


as I am convinced hypocriſy (good Heaven, how [| have 
been impoted on by it in others !) was never among your 
faults, fo 1 can readily believe all yon ſay You now ſee, 
Tom, to what dangers imprudence alone may ſubject 


virtue, (for virtue, I am now convinced you love in a' 


great degree.) Prudence is indeed the duty which we 
owe to ourſelves ; and if we will be ſo much our own 
enemies as to neglect it, we are not to wonder if the 
world is deficient ip, diſcharging their duty to us; for 
when a man lays the foundation of his own ruin, others 
will, | am afraid, be too apt to build upon it. You lay, 
however, you have ſeen your errors, and will reform 
them. 1 firmly believe you, my dear child; and there- 
fore, from this moment, you thall never more be re- 
minded of them by me. Remember them only your. 
ſelf ſo far as, for the future, to teach you better to avoid 
them ; but ſtill remember, for your comfort, that there 
is this great difference between thoſe faults which can» 
dour may conſirue into imprudence, and thoſe which can 
be deduced from villainy only. Che former, perhaps, 
are even more apt to ſubject a man to ruin; but, if he 
reform, his character will, at length, be totally retrieved; 
the world, though not immediately, will in time be re- 
conciled to him; and he may reflect, not without ſome 

mixture 
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mixtu*e of pleaſure, on the dangers he hath eſcaped 
but villainy, my boy, when once diſcovered, is irre- 
trievable; the ſtains which this leaves behind, no time 
will waſh away. The cenſures of mankind will purſue 
the wretch, their ſcorn will abaſh him in public; and 
if ſhame drives him into retirement, he will go to it 
with all thoſe terrors with which a weary child, who is 
afraid of hobgoblins, retreats from company to go to 
bed alone. ere his murdered conſcience will haunt 
him. Repoſe, like a falſe friend, will fly from him. 
Where-ever he turns his eyes, horror preſents itſelt; 
if he looks backward, unavailable repentance treads on 
his heels; if forward, incurable deſpair ſtares him in 
the face; till, like a condemned priſoner confined in a 
dungeon, he deteſts his preſent: condition, and yet dreads 
the conſequence of that hour which is to relieve him 
from it. 8 yourſelf, I ſay, my child, that this is 
not your caſe; and rejoice, with thankfulneſs to Him 
who hath ſuffered you to fee your errors, before they 
have brought on you that deſtruction to which a per- 
ſiſtance in even thoſe errors mu:t have led you. You 
have deſerted them; and the proſpect now before you 
is fuch, that happineſs ſeems in your own power.” —- At 
theſe words Jones fetched a deep ſigh; upon which, 
when Allworthy remonſtrated, he faid, “ Sir, I will con- 
ceal nothing from you; I fear there is one conſequence 
of my vices I ſhall never be able to retrieve. O my 
dear uncle, I have loſt a treaſure.” “ You need ſay 
no more, anſwered Allworthy ; I will be explicit with 
you; I know what you lament; I have ſeen the young 
lady, and have diſcourſed with her concerning you. 
This I muſt inſiſt on, as an earneſt of your ſincerity in 
all you have faid, and of the ſtedfaſtneſs of, you reſo- 
ation, that you obey me in one inſtance; to abide en- 
tirely by the determination of the young lady, whether 
it hall be in your favour or no. She hath already 
ſuffered enough from ſolicitations which I hate to 
think of; the ſhall owe no further conſtraint to my fa- 
mily; I know her father will be as ready to torment. 
her now on your account, as he hath formerly been on 

> if, 3 another's; 
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another's ; but I am determined ſhe ſhall ſuffer no more 
confinement, no more violence, no more uneaſy hours.” 
“ O my dear uncle, anſwered Jones, lay, I beſeech 
you, ſome command on me, in which I ſhall have ſome 
merit in obedience. Believe me, Sir, the only inſtance 
in which I could diſobey you, would be to give an un- 
ealy moment to my Sophia. No, dir, if I am fo miſer- 
able to have incurred her diſpleaſure beyond all hope of 
forgiveneſs, that alone, with the dreadful reflection of 


cauting her miſery, will be ſufficient to overpower me. 


To call Sophia mine is the greateſt, and now the only 
additional bleſſing which Heaven can beſtow ; but it is 
a bleſling which 1 mult owe to her alone.“ © I wi'l not 


- * Batter you, child, cries Allworthy ; I fear your caſe is 


deſperate ; I never ſaw ſtronger marks of an unalterable 
reiolution in any perſon, than appeared in her vehement 
declarations againſt receiving your addrefles ; for which, 
perhaps, you can account better than myſelf Y=——< Oh, 
dir ! 1 can account too well, anſwered Jones; I have 
ſinned againſt her beyond all hope of pardon; and guilty 
as I am, my guilt unfortunately appears to her in ten 
times blacker than the real colours O my dear uncle, 
I find my follies are irretrievable; and all your goodneſs 
cannot fave me from perdition.“ | 

A ſervant now acquainted them, that Mr Weſtern was 
below- ſtairs; for his eagerneſs to ſee Jones could not 
wait till the afternoon. Upon which Jones, , whole cyes 
were full of tears, begged his uncle to entertain Weſtern 
a few minutes, till he a little recovered himſelf: to 
which the good man conſented ;, and having ordered 
Mr Weſtern to be ſhewn into the parlour, went down 
to him. | | 

Mrs Miller no ſooner heard that Jones was alone, (for 
he had not yet ſeen him ſince his releaſe from priſon,) 
than the came cagerly into the room, and advancing to- 
wards Jones, withed him heartily joy of his new-found 
uncle, and his happy reconciliation ; adding, „I with 1 
could give you joy on another account, my dear child; 
but any thing ſo inexorable I never ſaw.“ 


cs 
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e, jones, with ſome appearance of ſurpriſe, aſked her: 
2 what ſhe meant ?” © Why then, ſays ſhe, l have been 
42 with your young lady, and have explained all matters tq 
me I her, as they were told me by my ſon Nightingale. She 
3 can no longer have any doubt about the letter, that I 
mat am certain; for I told her my ſon Nightingale was ready 


or *9 take his oath, if ſhe pleaſed, that it was all his own 
f of mventian, and the letter of his inditing. I told her the 
reaſon of ſending the letter ought to recommend you to 
her the more, as it was all upon her account, and a plain 


ay proof that you was reſolved to quit your profligacy for 
not the future; that you had never been guilty of a ſingle 
. is iuſtance of infidelity io her ſince your ſeeing her in towns 
ble La afraid I went too far there, but Heaven forgive me 
jw I hope your future behaviour will be my juſtifications 


Iam ſure I have faid all I can; but all to no purpote. She 
50 remains inflexible. She ſays, ſhe had forgiven many. 
: faults on account of youth, but expreſſed ſuch deteſtation 

* of the character of a libertine, that the abſolutely lilencęd 
me. I often attempted to excuſe you; but the juſtneſs 
of her accuſation flew in my face. Upon my honour the 
ef is a lovely woman, and one of the ſweeteſt and molt ſen- 
fible creatures I ever faw. I could almoſt have kiſſed 
her for one expreſſion the made uſe of. It was a ſenti- 


not ment worthy of Seneca, or of a biſhop, * I once fan- 
yes cied, Madam faid ſhe, I had diſcovered great gooduets 
ern of heart in Mr Jones, and for that I own I had a ſincere 
to eſtcem; but an entire profligacy of manners will cor- 


red | 7vpt the beſt heart in the world; and all which a goods 
natured libertine can expect is, that we ſhould mix 


wa Sings | 

ſome grains of pity with our contempt and abhorrence.” 
for | She is an angelic creature, that is the truth on't,” —« 
a.) Mrs Miller, anſwered Jones, can I bear to think I have 


loit ſuch an ange!!!“ * Loſt ! no, cries Mrs Miller; 1 
nd hope you have not loſt her yet, Reſolve to leave ſuch 
| 1 } vicious courſes, and you may yet have hopes; nay, if the 
d; & chould remain inexorable, there is another young lady, 
| a {weet pretty young lady, and a ſwinging fortune, who 
is ablolutely dying for love of you. I heard of it this 
very morning, and I told it to Miſs Weſtern ; nay, I 
: X 3 . went 


%. 
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went a little beyond the truth again; for I told her you 
had refuſed her; but indeed I knew you would refuſe 
her. And here I muſt give you a little comfort : 
when I mentioned the-young lady's name, who is no 
- other than the pretty widow Hunt, I thought the turn» 
. ed pald: but when I ſaid you had refuſed her, 1 will be 
{worn her face was all over ſcarlet in an inſtant; and 
theſe were her very words, „Iwill not deny, but that 
I believe he has ſome affection for me“ 

_ Here the converſation was interrupted by the arrival 
of Weſtern, who could no longer be kept out of the 
room even by the authority of Allworthy himſelf; tho? 
this, as we have often leen, had a wonderful power over 
him. . 

Weſtern immediately went up to Jones, crying out, 
«My old friend Tom, I am glad to fee thee with all 
my heart. Al} paſt mult be forgotten. I could not in- 
tend any affront to thee, becaule, as Allworthy here 
knows, nay, doit know it thyſelf, I took thee for an- 
other. perſon ; and where a body means no harm, what 


fignifies a haſty word or two? One Chriitian muſt for- 


get and forgive another,” © I hope, Sir, faid Jones, I 
ſhall never forget the many obligations 1 have had to 
you; but as for any offence towards me, I declare I am 
an utter ſtranger.“ —©« A't, lays Weſtern, then give 
me thy fiſt; a't as hearty an honeii cock as any in the 
kingdom. Come along with me; Pl carry thee. to 
thy miſtreſs this moment.” Here Allworthy interpoſed; 
and the ſquire being unable to prevail either with the 
uncle or nephew, was, after ſome litigation, obliged to 
conlent to delay introducing Jones to Sophia till the 
afternoon z at which time Allworthy, as well in com- 
paſſion to Jones, as in compliance with the, eager deſires 
of Weſtern, was prevailed upon to promiſe to attend at 
the tea - table. | 9 

- The converſation which now enſued was pleaſant 
enough ; and with which, had it happened earlier in our 
hiſtory, we would have entertained bur reader; but as 
we have now leiture to attend only to what is very ma- 
terial, it mall ſuffice to ſay, that matters being entirely 


adjuſted : 
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you © aJjuſted as to the afternoon- viſit, Mr Weſtern again re- 
uſe turned home. | a a 


rt: | 
no N 
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be 8 
and The hiſtory draws nearer td a concluſions 
hat | 


L7 HEN Mr Weſtern was departed, Jones began 
val to inform Mr Allworthy and Mrs Miller, that 
the his liberty had bgen procured by two noble lords, who, 
ho? together with two ſurgeons, and a friend of Mr. Night- 
ver ingale's, had attended the magiſtrate by whom he had 
been committed, and by whom, on the ſurgeon's bath 


ut, that the wounded perſon was out of all manner of dan» 
all ger from his wound, he was diſcharged, | 
Ie One only of theſe lords, he ſaid, he had ever ſeen be- 
ere fore, and that no more than once; but the other had 
an- greatly ſurpriſed him by aſking his pardon for an offence 
nat he had been guilty of towards him, occaſioned, he ſaid, 
or- entirely by his ignorance who he was. 
„ [ Now, the reality of the caſe, with which Jones was 
to not acquainted il aiterwards, was this; the lievtenant _ 
am whom Lord Feitamar had employed, according to the 
ive advice of Lady Bellaſton, to preſs Jones, as a vagabond, 
he into the ſea ſervice, when he came to report to his Lord- 
to ſhip the event which we have before ſeen, ſpoke very 
d; favourably of the behaviour of Mr Jones on all accounts, 
he and ttrongly aſſured that Lord, that he mult have miſ- 
to taken the perſon ; for that Jones was certainly a gentle» 
he man: infomuch that his Lordſhip, who was ſtrictly a 
m- man of honour, and would by no means have been guilty 
es of an actjon which the world in general would have con- 
at denmed, began to be much concerned for the advice 
| which he had taken. ; Ul 
nt Within a day or two after this Lord Fellamar happened 
ur to dine with the lriſh peer, who, in a converſation upon 
as the ducl, acquainted his company with the character of 
a- Fitzpatrick; to which indeed he did not do ſtrict juſtice, 
ly elpecially in what related to his lady. He faid the was 
d We | -- the 
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the moſt innocent and moſt injured woman alive, and 
that, from corppailtion alone, he had undertaken her 
cauſe He then declared an intention of going the text 
morning to Fitzpatrick's lodgings, in order to prevail 
with him, it poſlible, to conſent to a ſeparation from his 
wife, who, the pcer faid, was in apprehenſions for her 


life, if ſhe thould ever return to be under the power of 


her huſband. Lord Fellamar agreed to go with him, that 
he might fatisty hiaſelf- more concerning Jones, and 
the circumſtances of the duel; for he was by no means 
ealy concerning the part he had acted: The moment 
his Lord ſhip gave a hint of his readineſs to affiſt in the 
delivery of the lady, it was eagerly embraced by the 
other nobleman, who depended much on the authority 
of Lord Fellamar, as he thought it would greatly contri. 
butg to awe Fitzpatrick into a compliance; and perhaps 
he was in the right; for the poor Iriſhman no ſooner 
law theſe noble peers had undertaken the cauſe of his 
wife, than he ſubmitted, and articles of ſeparation, were 
ſoon drawn up, and ſigned between the parties. 
Fitzpatrick had been fo well ſatisfizd by Mrs Waters 
concerning the innocency of his wife with Jones at Up- 
ton, or perhaps from ſome other reaſons was now be- 
come ſo indifferent to that matter, that he ſpoke highly 
in favour of Jones to Lord Fellamar, took all the blame 
upon bimſelf, and ſaid the other had behaved very much 
like a gentleman and a man of honour ; and upon. chat 
Lord's further eriquiry concerning Mr Jones, Fitzpatrick 
told him he was nephew to a gentleman of very great 
faſhion and fortune, which was the account he had juſt 
received from Mrs Waters, after her interview with 
Dowling. | 
Lord Fellamar now thought- it behoved him to do 
every thing in his power to make ſatisfaction to a gen- 
tleman whom he had ſo prolsly injured, and without 
any conlideration of rivalihip, (for be had now given 
over all thoughts of Sophia,) determined to procure Mr 
Jones's liberty, being ſatisfied, as well from Fitzpatrick 
as his ſurgeon, that the wound was not mortal: he 
therefore prevailed with the. Iriſh peer to accompany 
42 | him 
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him to the place whefe Jones was confined, to whom he 
behaved as we have already related 

When Allworthy returned to his lodgings, he imme» 
diately carried Jones into his room, and then acquainted 
him with the whole matter, as well what he had heard 
from Mrs Waters, as what he had diſcovered from Mr 
Dowling. 

Jones expreſied great aſtoniſhment, and no leſs con- 
cern at this account, but without making any comment 
or obſervatſbn upon it. And now a meſſage was brought 
from Mr Blifil, defiring to know if his uncle was at lei- 


ſure, that he might wait upon him. Allworthy ſtarted, 
and turned pale, and then, in a more paſſionate tone 


than I believe he had ever uſed before, bid the ſervant 
tell Blifl he knew him not. C-nlider, dear Sir,” cries 
Jones, in a trembling voice, — “ I have conſidered, an- 


ſwered Allworthy, and you yourſelf ſhall carry my meſ- —- 


ſage to the villain. No one can carry him the 
ſentence of his own ruin ſo properly, as the man whoſe 
ruin he hath ſo villainouſly contrived ?-——* Pardon 
me, dear Sir, ſaid Jones; a moment's reflection will, I 
am ſure, convince you of the contrary. What might 
perhaps be bur juſtice from another tongue, would 
from mine be infult : and to whom ?—my own brother, 


and your nephew. --- Nor did he uſe me ſo barbarouſſy. 


Indeed that would have been more inexcuſeable 


than any thing he hath done. Fortune may tempt men 


of no very bad diſpoſitions to injuſtice ; but inſults pro- 
ceed only from black and rancorous minds,” and have 
no Temptations to excuſe them. Let me beſeech you, 
dir, to do nothing by him in the preſent height of your 
anger. Conſider, my dear uncle, I was not myſelf con- 
demned unheard” Allworthy ſtood filent .a moment, 
and then embracing Jones, he ſaid, with tears guſhing 
from his eyes, “ O my child! to what goodneſs have I 


been fo long blind!“ 
Mrs Miller entering the room at that moment, after a 


gentle rap, which was not perceived, and ſeeing Jones 
in the arms of his uncle, the poor woman, in an agony 


of joy, fell upon her knees, and burſt forth into the moſt. 


ecſtatic 


| 
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ecſtatic thankſgivings to Heaven, for what had happen- 
ed Then runring to Jones, ſhe embraced him 
eagerly, crying, “ My deareſt friend, I wiſh you joy a 
thouſand and a thouſand times of this bleſſed day ;” and 
next Mr A'Iworthy himſelf received the ſame congratu- 
lations, lo which he anſwered, “ Indeed, indeed, rs 
Miller, I am beyond expreſſion happy“ Some few more 
raptures having paſſed on all ſides, Mrs Miller deſired 
them both to walk down to dinner in the parlour, where 
ſhe ſail there was a very happy ſet of people aflembled ; 
being indeed no other than Mr Nightingale and his bride, 
and his couſin Harris with her bridegroom. 

Allworthy excuſed himſelf from dining with the com- 
pany, ſaying he had ordered ſome little thing for him 
and his nephew in bis own apartment; for that they had 
much private bulineſs to diſcourſe of; but could not re- 
fiſt promiling the good woman, that both he and Jones 
would make part of her ſociety at ſupper. 

Mrs Miller then aſked what was to be done with Bli- 
fil; for indeed, ſays ſhe, I cannot be eaſy while ſuch a 
villain is in my houſe.” - Allworthy anſwered, He 
was as uneaſy s herſelf on the ſame account. 0 
cries ſhe, if that be the caſe, leave the matter to me; 
In ſoon thew him the outſide of my doors, I warrant 
you. Here are two or three luſty fellows below ſtairs,” 
4 There will be no need of any violence, cries Allwor- 
thy; if you will carry him a meſſage from me, he will, 
I am convinced, depart of his own accord.” © Will I? 
faid Mrs Miller, I never did any thing in my life with 
2 better will.” Here Jones interfered, and ſaid, He 
had conſidered the matter better, and would, if Mr 
Allworthy pleaſed, be himſelf the mefſenger. * I know, 
ſays he, already enough of your pleaſure, Sir, and I beg 
leave to acquaint him with it by my own words. Let 
me beſeech you, Sir, added he, to reflect on the dreadful _. 
conſequences of driving him to violent and ſudden deſ- 
pair, How unfit, alas! is this poor man to die in his 
preſent ſituation.” | This ſuggeſtion had not the leaſt 
effect on Mrs Miller. She left the room, crying, 
© You are too good, Mr Jones, infinitely too good 

to 
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a to live in this world.” But it made a deeper im- 
m preſſion on Allworthy. - “ My good child, ſaid he, 
a I am equally aſtomſhed at the goodneſs of your heart, 
d and the quickneis of your underſtandimg. Heaven in- 
1- KF decd forbid that this wreich ſhould be deprived of any 
1 means or time for repentance: that would be a ſhocks | 
e ing conſideration indeed. Go to him, therefore, and 
d uie your own diſcretion; yet do not flatter him with | 
ſe any hopes pt my forgiveneſs; for I ſhall never forgive 
3 villainy farther than. my religion obliges me, and that 
C extends not either to our bounty or our converſa- 
tion,” 
n Jones went up to Blifil's room, whom he found in a a | 
n ſituation which moved his pity, though it would have 
d raited a leis amiable paſſion in many beholders. He caſt 
* Hhimtelf on his bed, where he lay abandoning himſelf to 
'S deipair, and drowned in tears; not in ſuch tears as flow 
VQ from contrition, and wath away guilt trom minds which 
£ have been ſeduced or turpriſed into it unawares, againſt 
1 the bent of their natural diſpoſitions, as will ſometimes 
8 happen from human frailty, even to the good; no, theſe 
, tears were ſuch as the frighted thief ſheds in his cart, 
ö and are indeed the effects of that concern which the 
moſt favage natures are ſeldom deticicut in feeling for 
themselves. | 
1 lt would be unpleaſant and tedious to paint this ſcene 
, at full length; let it tuffice to lay, that the behaviour 
? of Jones was kind to excels. He omitted nothing which 
ql his- invention could ſupply, to raiſe and comtort the 
5 drooping ſpirits of Blitil, before he communicated to 
g him the retolution ot his uncle, that he mult quit the 
, houſe that evening. He offered to furniſh him with 
5 any money he wanted, affured him of his hearty forgive- 
£ nets of all he had done againſt him, that he would en- 
1— deavour to live with him hereafter as a brother, and 
1 would leave nothing unattempted to effectuate a recon- 
, citation. with his uncle. ) 
t Blfil was at firſt fullen and filent, balancing in his 
, mind | whether he thould yet deny all: but finding at 
\ lalt the evidence too ſtrong againit him, he betook him- 


lelf 
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ſelf at laſt to confeſſion. He then aſked pardon. of his 
brother in the moiſt vehement manner, proſtrated him: 
ſelf on the ground, and kiſſed his feet: in ſhort, he was 


now as remarkably mean, as he bad been before remark. 


ably wicked. 

Jones cbuld not ſo far check his diſdain, but that it a 
little diſcovered itſelf in his countenance at this extreme 
ſervility. He raiſed his brother the moment he could 
from the ground, and adviſed him to bear his afflictions 
more like a man; repeating at the ſame tiniz his pro- 
mites, that he would do all in his power to leſſen them: 
for which Blifil making many profeſſions of his unwor. 

*thinels, poured forth a profution of thanks: and then 
he having declared he would immediately depart to an- 
other lodging, Jones returned to his uncle. 

Among other matters, Allworthy now acquainted Jones 
with the diſcovery which he made concerning the $ccl, 
bank notes. I have, ſaid he, already conſulted a law- 
yer, who tells me, to my great altonithment, that there 

is no puniſhment for a fraud of this kind. Indeed, 
when I conſider the black ingratitude of this tellow to- 


ward you, think a mW vids aan, compared to him, is 


an innocent perion.”” 
„Good Heaven?! ſays Jones, is it poſſible? — l am 
| ſhocked beyond meaſure at this news. I thought there 
was not an honetter fellow in the world Ihe temp» 
tation of ſuch a ſum was too great for him to with» 
ſtand ; tor Imaller matters have come ſafe to me thro! 
his hand. Iadecd, my dear uncle, you mult ſuffer tae to 
call it weakneis rather than ingratitude; for l am con- 
vinced the poor teliow loves me, and hath done me ſome 
kindneſſes, which I-can never forget -nay, I believe he 
-hath repented ot this very act; for it is not above a day 


or two ago, when my affairs ſeemed in a deſperate ſitua - 


tion, that he vilited me in my confinement, and offered 
me any money ! wanted. -Confider what a temptation 
to a man who, bath-tatted ſuch bitter diſtreſs it mult be, 
to have a ſum in his poſſeſſion which muſt put hun 
and his tamily beyond ey future Meret of eee 
- the like.“ W 143 

7 | 6 Child, 
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© Chile, cries Allworthy, you, carry this forgiving 


temper too far. Such miſtaken mency is not only weak» 
nels, but borders on injuſtice, and is very pernicious to 
ſociety, as it encourages vice. The diſhoneſty of this 
fellow 1 might perhaps have pardoned, but never his 
ingratitude. And give me leave to lay, when we tut-. 
fer any temptation to atone for diſhoneſiy itſelé, we are 
as candid and merciful as we ought to be; and ſo far, 
I copfels, I have gone; for I have often pitied the fate 
of a bighwayman, when I have been on the grand jury; 
and have more than once applied to the judge ou the 
behalf of ſuch as have had any mitigating circumſtances 
in their caſe; but when diſhoneſty is attended with any 
blacker crime, ſuch as cruelty, murder, ingratitude, or 
the like, compaſlion and forgiven: {s then become faults, 
Jam convinced the fellow is a viilain, and hie hall be 
puciſhed , at leaſt as far as 1 can puniih him.“ FO 

This was ſpoke with ſo ſtern a voice, that Jones did 
not think proper to make any reply: beſides, the hour 
appointed by Mr Weltera now drew ſo near, that he 
had barely time left to dreis himſelf. Here therefore 
ended the preſent dialog ur, and Jones retired to another 
room, where Partridge attcuded, according to order, 
with his clothes. +8 

Partridge had ſcarce ſeen his maſter ſince the happy 
diſcovery. The poor tcilow was unable either to con- 
tain or expreſs his tranſports. He behaved like one 
frantic, and made almolit as many miltakes while he was 
dreſliug Jones, as I have teen made by Harlequin in 
dreiling higiſelf on the ſtage. | | ; 

His memory, however, was not in the leaſt deficient, 
He recollected now many omens and prelages of this 
happy even, ſome of which he had remarked at the 
time, but many more he nov remembered ; nor did he: 
omit the dreams he bad dreamt th: eveniug before his 
meeting with Jones; and concluded with laying, 1 
always told your Honour ſomething boded in my mind, 
that you would one time or other bave it in your power 
to mike my fortune.” Jones aſſured him that this 


boding thould as certainly be verified with regard to 
Vol. Iv. * him, 
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him, as all the other omens had been to himſelf z; which 
did not a little add to all the raptures which the poor 
fellow bad already conceived on account of his maſter, 


C H AP. Xi. 
Appreaching flill nearer ts the end. 


ONES being now completely dreſſed, attended his 
uncle to Mr Weſtern'ss He was indeed one_of the 
fineſt figures ever beheld, and his perion alone would 
have charmed the greater part of woman kind; but we 
hope it hath already appeared in this hiſtory, that nature, 
when ſhe formed him, did not totally rely, as ſhe ſome» 
times doth, on this merit only, to recommend her 
work. 7 
Sophia, who, angry as ſhe was, was likewiſe ſet forth 
to the beſt advantage, for which I leave my female 
readers to account, appeared ſo extremely beautitul, that 
even Allworthy, when he ſaw her, could not forbear 
whiſpering Weitern, that he believed ſhewas the fineſt 
creature in the world. To which Weſtern anſwered in 


a whiiper, over heard by all preſent, ** So much the bet. 


ter for Com; for d—n me if he ſhant ha' the toufling 
her.” Sophia was all over ſcarlet at theſe words, while 
Tom's countenance was altogether as pale, and he was 
almoſt reaiy to fink from- his chair. 

Ihe tca-table was ſcarce removed, before Weſtern 
lugged Allworthy out of the room, telling him he had 
bulineſs of conſequence to 1mpart, aud inuſt ſpeak to 
bim that inſtant in private before he fargot it. | 

The lovers were now alone, and it will, I queſtion 
not, appear ſtrange to many readers, that thoſe who had 
fo much to {ay to one another when danger and diflicul- 
ty attended their converlation; and who leemed ſo ea. 
ger to ruth into each others arms when ſo many bars lay 
in their way, row that with ſafety they were at liberty 
to ſay or do whatever they plealed, ſhould both remain 
for ſome time filent aud motionleſs: inſomuch that a 

| | ſtranger 
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ſtranger of moderate ſagacity might well have concluded 
they were mutually indifferent; bat ſo it was, however 
ſtrange it may ſeem ; both ſat with their eyes caſt down= 
wards on the ground, and for ſome minutes continued 
in perfect ſilence. 

Mr Jones, during this interval, attempted once or 
twice to ſpeak, but was abſolutely incapable, mutter- 
ing only, or rather ſighing out ſome broken words; 
when Sophia at length, partly ovt of pity to him, and 
partly to turn the diſcourſe from the ſuhject which 
= knew well enough he was endeavouring to open, 
Al 35.5üĩ% ͤ— 

« Sure, Sir, vou are the moſt fortunate man in the 
world in this diſcovery.” © And can you, really, Ma- 
dam, think me ſo fortunate, faid Jones, ſighing, while 
I bave incurred your diſpleaſure ?“ « Nay, Sir, 
ſays ſhe, as to that, you beſt know whether you have 
deſerved it.” „ Indeed, Madam, anſwered he, you 
yourſelf are as well appriſed of all my demerits. Mrs 
Miller has acquainted you with the whole truth. O! 
my Sophia, am I never to hope for forgivene!s ?''—— 
« | think, Mr Jones, ſaid ſhe, I may almoſt depend on 
your own juſtice, and leave it to yourſelf to pals ſea» 
tence on your own conduct.“ Alas! Madam, an- 
ſwered he, it is mercy, and not juſtice, which | implore 
at your hands. Juſtice I know muſt condemn me. 
Yet not for the letter I ſent to Lady Bellaſton. Ot 
that I moſt ſolemnly declare, you have had a true ac» 
count.” He then inſiſted much on the ſecurity given 
him by Nightingale, of a fair pretence for breaking off, 
if, contrary to their expectations, her ladythip ſhould 
have accepted his offer; but confeſſed, that he had 
deen guilty of a great indiſcretion to put ſuch a letter as 
that into her power, which, ſaid he,“ I have dearly paid 
for, in the effect it has upon you * | do not, I can- 
not, ſays the, believe otherwite of that letter than you 
would have me. My conduct, I think, ſhews you clear 
ly | do not believe there is much in that. And yet, Mr 
Jones, have I not enough to reſent? After what paſt at 
at Upton, ſo ſoon to engage in a. new amour with ano- 

| Y 2 ther. 
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ther woman, while I fancied, and you pretended, your 
heart was bleeding for me ? Indeed you have acted 
ſtrangely. Can | believe the paſſion you have profeſſed 
to me to be ſincere? or, if I can, what happineſs can [ 
aſſure myſelf of with a man capable of ſo much incon- 
Rancy ?“ „OI my Sophia, cries he, do not doubt the 


ſincerity of the pureſt paſſion that ever inflamed a hu- 


man breaſt. Think, moſt adorable creature, of my 
unhappy ſituation, of my deſpair. — Could I, my So- 
phia, have flattered myſelf with the moſt diſtant hopes 
ot being ever permitted to throw myſelf at your feet, 
in the manner I do now, it would not have been in the 
power of any other woman ro have inſpired a thought 
which the-ſevereſt chaitity could have condemned. In- 
conſtancy to you! O Sophia! if you can have good» 
neſs enough to pardon what is paſt, do not let any cruel 
future appreheniiens thut your mercy againſt me. 
No repentance was ever more ſincere. O! let it recon» 
eile me to my beaven in this dear boſom “ #« Sincere 
repentance, Mr Jones, anſwered (he, will obtain the par- 
don of a ſinner, but it is from One who is a perfect judge 
of that lincerity, A human mind may be impoſed on 
nor is there any infallible method to prevent it, You 
muſi expect, however, that if I can be prevailed on by 
your repen:ance to pardon you, I will at leaſt inſiſt on 
the ſtrongeſt proof of its ſincerity.” Name any proof 
in my power,” anſwered Jones eagerly, '* Time, re- 
plied ſhe; time alone, Mr Jones, can convince me that 
you are a true penitent, and have refolved to abandon 
theſe vicious courſes, which I ſhould deteſt you for, if 
I imagined you capable of perievering in them.” . 
not imagine it, cries Jones. On my knees U intreat, l 
implore your confidence: a confidence, which it thall 
be the buſiacis of my life to delerve.”. © Let it then, 
faid the, be the bulinels of ſome part of your life to 
ſhew me you deſerve it. I think I have been explicit 
enough in aiſur;ng you, that when LI ſee you merit 
my confidence, you will obtain it. After what is. paſt, 
Sir, can you expect that 1 ſhould take you upon your 
word fe . 


He 
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He replied, © Don't believe me upon my word; I 


have a better ſecurity, a pledge for my conſtancy, which 


it is impoſſible to ſe: and to doubt.” © What is that?“ 
faid Sophia, a little ſurpriſed. I will ſhew you, my 
charming angel, cried Jones, ſeizing her hand, and car 
rying her to the glaſs. There, behold it there in that 
lovely figure, in that face, that ſhape, thoſe eyes, that 


mind which ſhines through theſe eyes: can the man 


who ſhall be in poſſeſſion of theſe be inconſtant ? Im- 
poſſible ! my Sophia, they would fix a Dvorimant, a 
Lord Rocheſter. You could not doubt it, if you could 
ſee yourſelf with any eyes but your on Sophia bluſh- 
ed, and half ſmiled ; but forcing her brow again into a 
frown, If I am to judge, ſaid ſhe, of the future by 
the paſt, my image will no more remain in your heart 
when | am out of your fight, than it will in this glaſs 
when I am out of the room” © By Heaven, by all 
that is facred, ſaid Jones, it never was out of iny h-arts 
The delicacy of your ſex cannot conceive the graitnets 


ot ours, nor how little one fort of amour has to do wich 


the heart.“ „Iwill never marry a man, replied 5ophia, * 
very gravely, who ſhalt not learn rethnement enough to 
be as incapable as I am mylelt of making ſuch a diſtinc- 
tion” © | will learn it, faid Jones, | have learned it 
already. The firſt moment of hope that my Sophia 
might be my wife, taught it me at once; and all the 
reſt of her ſex, from that moment, became as little the 
objects of delire to my ſenſe, as of paſſion to my heart.” 
« Well, ſaid Sophia, the proof of this muſt be from 
time. Your ſituation, Mr Jones, is now altered, and 1 
aſſure you I have great ſatisfaction in the alteration, 
You will now want no opportunity of being near me, 
and convincing me that your mind is altered too“ 4 O! 
my angel, cries Jones, how thall I thank thy goodnels ? 
And are you ſo good to own, that you have a ſatisfaction 
in my proiperity ?—— Believe me, believe me, Madam, 
it is you alone have given me a relith to that proſperity, 
lince i owe it to the dear hope my Sophia, 
let it not be a diſtant one. 1 wit! be all obedience 
to your commands, I will not Gare to preis any thing 

WY farther 
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farther than you permit me. Yet let me intreat you art 
to appoint a thort trial. O! tell me, when | may con 
expect you will be convinced of what is moſt ſolemnly H acq 
true.” © When I have gone voluntarily thus far, Mr ÞW gi: 
Jones, ſaid ſhe, I expect not to be preſſed. Nay, L I Gy: 
will not“ „O don't look unkindly thus, my If ww 
Sophia, cries he. I do not, I dare not preis you. W. 


Vet permit me at leaſt once more to beg you inet 
would fix the period. O! conſider the impatience of not 
love!“ — * A twelvemonth, perhaps,” lays ſñle. O! to; 
my Sopliia, cries he, you have named an eternity.” — | int, 
© Perhaps it may be ſomething ſooner, faid the, I will N 
not be teaſed If your paſſion for me be what I would ing 


have it, | think you may now be eaſy.” © Laly, an 
Sophia ! call not ſuch exulting happineſs as mine by ſo trat 
cold a name. O tranſporting thought | am I not ad 
aſſured that the bl«fed day will come, when I ſhall call on! 
you mine; when fear ſhall be no more; when | thall I pat 
have that dear, that vaſt, that exquitite ecſtatic delight the 
of making my Sophia happy?“ — “ Indeed, Sir, ſaid * 
ſhe, that day is in your own power.“ — “ O! my dear, RP 
my dirine angel, cried he, theſe words have made me to 
mad with joy.--—— But I mult, I will thank theſe dear Nil! 
lips which bave ſo ſweetly pronounced my bliſs.” He I- 
then caught her in his arms, and k:{i:d her with an ar- to- 
dur he had never ventured before. wil 
At this inſtaut, Weſtern, who had ſtood ſome time kne 
lifenjng, burſt into the room, and with his hunting IV. 
voice and phraſe, cried out,“ Lo her, boy, to her, go to ſen 
her. — That's it, little honeys, O that's it. Well, what, He 
is it all over? Hath ſhe appointed the day, boy? What, Ibo 
ſhall it be to morrow or next day? It than't be put Ille 
off a minute longer than next day, Lam reſolved ” © Let I! 
me beleech you, Sir, faid Jones, don't let me be the | 
occaſion” —— “ Beleech mine a——, cries Weſtern, I wo: 
thought thou hadſt been a lad of higher mettle, than to gin 
ive way to a parcel of maideniſh tricks. ——1 tell thee 78 
tis all limflam. Zoodikers! the'd have the hn, dar 
to- ungut with all her heart. Would'ſt not, Sophy 
Cone, confeſs, and be an honeſt girl fer once, What, Inst 
a art 
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art dumb? Why doſt not ſpeak :?“ “ Why ſhould I 
confeſs, Sir, ſaid Sophia, ſince it ſeems you are ſo well 
acquainted with my thoughts ?””—** That's a good girl, 
cries he, and doſt conſent then?“ „ No indeed, vir, 
ſays Sophia, I have given no ſuch conſent.” — © And 
wunt nut ha un then to morrow, nor next day?“ lays 
Weſtern © Indeed, Sir, fays ſhe, i nave no ſuch 
intention.” © But I can tell tl.ce, replied he, why haſt 
not? only becauſe thou duſt love to be difobedient, and 
to plague and vex thy father.” * Pray, Sir, ſaid Janes, 
interfering. — “ | reil thee thou art a puppy, cries he. 


When [ forbid her, then it was all nothing but üg 


ing, and whining, and languiſhing, and wriving 3 now l 
am vor thee, ſhe is againſt thee. »lIl the ipirit of con- 
trary, that's al. She is above being guided and govern= 
ed by her father, that is the whole truth en't It is 
only to diſoblige and contradict me.” „ What would my 
papa have me do?” cries dophia *©* What would I ha 


thee de fays he, why gi un thy hand this moment.“ 


— Well, Sir, ſaig Sophia, I will obey you. There 
is my hand, Mr Jones.” „“ Well, and will you content 
to ha un to-morrow morning?“ fays Weitern. 1 
will be obedient to you, Sir,” cries the. — “ Why then 
to-morrow mort ing be the Cav,” cries hee—* Why then 
to-morrow morning ſhall be the day, papa, lince you 
will have it ſo,” ſays Sophia. Jones then fell upon his 
knees, and kifſcd her hand in an agony of joy, while 
Weſtern began to caper and dance about the room, pre» 
ſently crying out, —** Where the devil is Allworthy ? 
He is without now, a»talk:ng with that d——d lawyer 
Dowling, when he ſhould be minding other matters.“ 


He then ftalli-d out in queſt of him, aud very opportune» 


ly left the lovers to enjoy a few tender minutes alone. 
But he foon returned with Allworthy, faying, If you 


J»on't believe me, you may aſk her yourlelt. Haſt nut 


gin thy conſent, Sophy, to be married to morrow ;?“ 
„duch are your commands, vir, cries Sophia, and I 
dare not be guilty cf difobedience.” © I hope, Madam, 
cries Allworthy, my nephew will merit fo much goods 
nels, and will be always as ſenſible as mylcil, ut the 
| great 
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great honour you have done my family. An alliance 
with fo charming and ſo excellent a young lady would 
indeed be an honour to the greateſt in England.“ „ Yes, 
cries Weſtern, but if | had ſuffered her to ftand {hill l 
ſhall I, dilly dally, you might not have had that bonour 
yet a while; I was forced to uſe alittle fatherly autho- 
rity to bring her to.” „ hope there is not, Sir, Cries 
Allworthy, J hope there is not the l-alt conſtraint,” 
„ Why, there, cries Weſtern, you may bid her unſay all 
again, if you will, Do'ſt heartily repent of thy pro- 
mile, do'ſt not, Sopby ?” © Indeed, papa, cries ſhe, [ 
do not repent, nor do I believe I ever ſhall, of any pro- 
mile in favour of Mr Jones.” „hen, nephew, cries 
Allworthy, I felicitate you moſt heartily; for I think 
you are the happieſt of men. And, Madam, you will 
give me leave to congratulate you on this joyful occa- 
fion ; indeed I am convinced you have beſtowed yours» 
ſeit on one who will be fenfible of your great merit, and 
who will at leaſt uſe his beit endeavours to deſerve 
it.” „ His beſt endeavours ! cries Weſtern, that he 
will, I warrant un. Harkee, Allworthy, I'll bett 
thee five pound to a crown we have a boy to-morrow 
nine months: but, prithee tell me what wut ha! Wut 
ha Burgundy, Champaigne, or what? for, pleaſe Ju- 
piter, we'll make a night on't,” © Indeed, Sir, taid 
Allworthy, you muſt excule me; both my nephew 
and I were engaged, before I ſuſpected the near ap- 
proach of this happineſs.” ——— * Engaged ! quoth 
the ſquire; never tell me I won't part with thee 
to-night upon any occaſion. Shalt ſup here, pleaſe 
the Lord Harry” © You muſt pardon me, my dear 

neighbour, aniwered Allwortby ; I have given a ſolemn 
promile, and that, you know, 1 never break.” © Why, 
prithee, who ait thee engaged to?“ cries the ſquire. 
—— Allworthy then informed him, as likewiſe of the 
company. — Odazookers! aniwered the ſquire, | will 
go with thee, aud fo thall Sophy; for L won't part with 
thee to-night, and it would be barbarous to part Lom 
and the girl” This offer was preſently embrace by 


Allworthy z and dopuia conlented, having firit obtained 
a private 
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a private promiſe from her father, that he would not 


mention a ſyllable concerning her marriage. 


C H A P. 7 /. 
In which the hiſtory is concluded. 


OUNG Nightingale had been that afternoon, by ap» 


pointment to wait on his father, who received him 
much more kindly than he expected. There likewiſe he 


met his uncle, who was returned to town in queſt of his 


ne w. married daughter. 

This marriage was the luckieſt incident which could 
have happened to the young gentleman; for theſe bro- 
there lived in a conſtant ſtate of contention about the 
government of their children, both heartily deſpiſing 
the method which each other took. Each of them 
therefore now endeavoured as much as he could to pal» 
liate the offence which his own child had committed, 
and to aggravate the match of the other, This defire 
of triumphing over his brother, added to the many ar- 
guments which Allworthy had uſed, ſo ſtrongly operated 
on the old gentleman, that he met his ſon with a ſmiling 
countenance, and actually agreed to ſup with him that 
evening at Mrs Miller's, | 

As tor the other, who really loved his daughter with 
the moſt immoderate affection, there was little diflicul- 
ty in inclining him to a reconciliation, He was no 
ſooner informed by his nephew, where his daughter and 
her huſband were, then he declared he would inſtantly 


go to her; and when he arrived there, he ſcarce ſuffer- 


ed her to fall upon her knees, before he took her up, 


and embraced her with a tenderneſs which affected all 


who law him; and in leſs than a quarter of an hour was 
as well reconciled to both her and her huſband, as if he 
had himſelt joined their bands. 


In this ſituation were affairs when Mr Allworthy and 


his company arrived to complete the happineſs of Mrs 


Muller, who no ſooner ſaw Sophia than ſhe gueſſed every 


thing 
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thing that had happened; and ſo great was her friend. 
ſhip to Jones, that it added not a few tranſports to thoſe 
ſhe felt on the happineſs of her own daughter, 

There have not, I believe, been many inſtances of a 
number of people met together, where every one was 
ſo perfectly happy, as in this company. Amongſt whom 
the father of young Nightingale enjoyed the leaſt per- 
fe& content: for notwithſtanding his affection for his 
ſon; notwithſtanding the authority and arguments of 
Allworthy, together with the other motive mentianed 
before, he could not ſo entirely be ſatisfied with his 
ſon's choice; and perhaps the preſence of Sophia herſelf 
tended alittle to 8 and heighten his concern, 
as a thought now and then ſuggeſted itſelf, that his ſon 
might have had that lady, or fome ſuch other Not 
that any of the charms which adorned either the perſon 
or mind of Sophia created the uneaſineſs; it was the 
contents of her father's coffers which ſet his heart a 
longing. Theſe were the charms which he could not 
bear to think his ſon had ſacrificed to the daughter of 
Mrs Miller, | | | 

The brides were both very pretty women; but ſo to» 
tally were they eclipſed by the beauty of Sophia, that 
had they not been two of the beſt tempered girls in the 
world, it would have raiſed ſome envy in their breaſts ; 
for neither of the huſbands could long keep their eyes 
from Sophia, who fat at the table like a queen receiving 
homage, or rather like a ſuperior being receiving adora- 
tion from all around her. But it was an adoration which 
they gave, not which ſhe exacted: for ſhe was as much 
diſtinguiſhed by her modeſty and affability, as by all her 
other perfections. 

The evening was ſpent in much true mirth. All were 
happy, but thoſe the moſt who had been moſt unhappy 
before. Their former ſufferings and fears gave ſuch a 
reliſh to their felicity, as even love and fortune in their 
fulleſt low could not have given without the advantage 
of ſuch a compariſon. Yet as great joy, eſpecially after a 
ſadden change and revolution of circumſtances, is apt to 


be ſilent, aud dwells rather in the heart than on the 


tongue, 
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tongue, Jones and Sophia appeared the leaſt merry of 
the whole company; which Weſtern obſerved with 
great impatience, often crying out to them, “ Why do'ſt 


not talk, boy: why do'ſt look fo grave? 
tongue, girl? Drink another glaſs of wine, tha't drink 
another glaſs” And the more to enliven her, he 
would ſometimes ſing her a merry ſong, which bore 


Haft loſt thy 


ſome relation to matrimony, and the loſs of a maidens 


head. Nay, he would have proceeded fo far on that 
topic, as to have driven her out of the room, if Mr 
Allworthy had not checked him ſometimes by looks, 
and once or twice, by a Fie! Mr Weſtern. He began 
indeed once to debate the matter, and affert his right 
to talk to his own daughter as he thought fit; but 
as nobody ſeconded him, be was ſoon reduced to or- 
der. 

Notwithſtanding this little reſtraint, he was ſo pleaſed 
with the chearfulnets and good humour of the company, 
that he inſiſted on their meeting the next day at his 
lodgings- They all did ſo; and the lovely Sophia, who 
was now in private become a bride too, officiated as the 
miſtrels of the ceremonies, or in the polite phraſe, did 
the honours of the table. She had that morning given 
ber hand to Mr Jones, in the chapel at Doctors Com- 
mons, where Mr Allworthy, Mr Weitern, and Mrs 
Miller, were the only perſons | retent. 

Sophia had carneſtly detired her father, that no others 
of the company, whu were that day to dine with him, 
ſhould be acquainted with her marriage. Lhe lame 
Itecrecy was cujoiued to Mrs Milter, and Jones under- 
took for Allwortuy | his tomewhat reconciled the 
delicacy of Sophia to the public entertainment, which, 
in compliance with her father's will, the was obliged 
to go to, greatly againſt her own inchinations. la con- 
fidence of this lecrecy, the went through the day pret- 
ty well, tilt the (quire, who was now advanced into the 
ſecond bottle, could contain his joy no longer, but, fill 
ing out a bumper, Grank a health to the bride. The 
health was immediately pledged by all. prelent, to the 


great 
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great confuſion of our poor bluſhing Sophia, and the 
great concern of Jones upon her account. To ſay the je 

truth, there was not a perſon preſent made wiſer by this Þ x: 
diſcovery; for Mrs Miller had whiſpered it to her g 
daughter, her daughter to her huſband, her huſband le 
to his filter, and the to all the reſt. ar 
Sophia now took the firſt opportunity of withdrawing A 
with the ladies, and the ſquire fat in to his cups, ia hj 
which he was, by degrees, deſerted by all the company, fo 
except the uncle of young Nightingale, Who loved his ch 
bottle as well as Weſtern himſelf. Theſe two there. 
fore fat ſtouily to it, during the whole evening, and Ire 
long after that happy hour which had ſurrendered the re 
charming Sophia to the eager arms of her enraptured an 
Jones. | of 

* q 2 

Thus, reader, we have at length brought our hiſtory in 
to a coucluſion, in which, to our great pleaſure, though oe 
contrary, perhaps, to thy expectation, Mr Jones ap- 
pears to be the happieſt of all human Kind for what an 
Pappineſs this world affords equal io the poſſeſſion of eo 
ſuch a woman as Sophia, I ſincerely own 1 have never I at 
yet dilcovered. a] 

As to the other per ſons who have made any conſider-· ¶ joy 
able figure in this hiſtory, as ſome may deſire to know 
a little more concerning them, we will proceed, in as few} in 
words as poſſible, to ſatisfy their curioſity. tle 

Aliworthy hath never yet becn prevailed upon to ſee I ſid 
Blifil, but he hath yielded to the importunity of Jones, I the 
backed by Sophia, to ſettle 200 l. a year upon him; to | 
which Jones hath privatcly added a third. Upon this int 
income he lives in one of the northern counties, avout ¶ up. 
2co miles diſtant from London, and lays up 200. I Su 
a year out of it, in order to purchaſe a ſeat in the next I hat 

_ parliament from a neighbouring borough, which he bas | 
bargained for with an attorney there. He is allo lately ma 
turucd Methodiſt, in hopes of marrying a very rich vi- Joi 
dow of that icet, whole eſtate lies in iet part of the eq 
cies ſha 
lf | Square 
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Square died ſoon after he writ the before- mentioned 
letter; and as to Thwackum, be continues at his vica- 
rage. He hath made many fruitleſs attempts to re- 


gain the confidence of Allworthy, or to ingratiate him- 


ſelf with Jones, both of whom he flatters to their faces, 
and abuſes behind their backs. But in his ſtead Me 
Allworthy bath lately taken Mr Abraham Adams into 
his houſe, of whom Sophia is grown. immoderately: 
fond, and declares he ſhall- have the tuition of her 
children. 

Mrs Fitzpatrick is ſeparated. from her huſband, and: 
retains the little remains of her fortune, She lives in- 
reputation at the polite end of the town, and is ſo good 


an œconomiſt, that ſhe ſpends three times the income 
She maintains. 


of her fortune, without running in debt. 
a perfect intimacy with the lady of the Triſh peer; and 


in acts of friendſhip to her, repays all the obligations he 


owes to her huſband. 


Mrs Weſtern was ſoon reconciled to her niece Sophia, 
and hath-ſpent two months together with her in the 


country. Lady Bellaſton made the latter a formal viſit 


at her return to town, where the behaved to Jones as to 
a perfect ſtranger, and, with great civility, withed him 


joy on his marriage. 


Mr Nightingale hath 7 urchaſed an eſtate for his ſon. 


in the neighbourhood of Jones, where the young gen- 


tleman, his lady, Mrs Miller, and her little daughter re- 
ſide, and the moſt agreeable intercourſe ſubſiſts between 


the two families. 


As to thoſe of lower account, Mrs Waters returned 
into the country, had a penſion of 69 l. a year ſettled 


upon her by Mr Allworthy, and is married to parſon 
Supple, on whom, at the inſtance of Sophia, Weſtern 
hath beſtowed a conſiderable living. 


Black George hearing the diſcovery that had been 


made, run away, and was never ſince heard of; and 


Jones beſtowed the money on his family, but not in 
equal proport ions, for Molly had the much ies, 


ſhare. 
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As for Partridge, Jones hath ſettled zel. a- year on 
himz and he hath again ſet up a ſchool, in which he 
meets with much better encouragement than formerly ; 
and there is now a treaty of marriage on foot between 
him and Miſs Molly Seagrim, which, through the me- 
Mation of Sophia, is likely to take effect. 

We now return to take leave of Mr Jones and Sophia, 
who, within two days after their marriage, attended Mr 
Weſtern and Mr Allworthy into the country. Weſtern 
hath reſigned his family-leat, and the greateſt part of 
his eſtate, to his ſon-in-law, and hath retired to a lefler 
houſe of his, in another part of the country, which is 
better for hunting. Indeed he is often as a viſuant with 
Mr Jones, who, as well as his daughter, hath an infinite 
delight in doing every thing in their power to pleaſe 
him. And this deſire of theirs is attended with ſuch 
fucceſs, that the old gentleman declares he was never 
bappy in his life till now. He hath here a parlour and 
anti-chamber to himſelf, where he gets drunk with 
whom he pleaſes; and his daughter is till as ready as 
formerly to play to him whenever he deſires it. Jones 
hath aſſured her, that, as next to pleaſing her, one of his 
bigheſt ſatisfaCtions is to contribute to the happineſs of 
the old man; fo the great duty which the exprefles 
and performs to her father renders her almoſt equally 
dear to him, with the love which the beſtows on him- 
felt. 

Sophia hath already produced him two fine children, 
a boy and a girl, of whom the old gentleman is fo fond, 
that he ſpends much of his time in the nurſery, where 
he declares the tattling of his little grand daughter, who 
is above a- year and a half old, is ſweeter muſic than the 

fineſt cry of dogs in England, | 

*  Allworthy was likewiſe greatly liberal to Jones on t 
marriage, and hath omitted no inſtance of ſhowing his 
affection to him and his lady, who love him as a father. 
Whatever in the nature of Jones had a tendency to 
vice has been corrected by continual converſation with 
this good man, and by his union with the lovely and 
| - _ virtuous 
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virtuous Sophia. He hath alſo, by reflection on his paſt . 
follies, acquired a diſcretion and prudence very uncom- 
mon in one of his lively parts. 

To conclude, as there are not to be found a worthier 
man and woman, than this fond couple, ſo neither can 
any be imagined more happy, They preſerve the pureſt 
and tendereſt affection for each other, an affection daily 


increaſed and confirmed by mutual endearments, and 


mutual eſteem. Nor is their conduct towards their re- 


lat ions and friends leſs amiable than towards one another. 


And ſuch is their condeſcenſion, their indulgence, and 
their beneficence to thoſe below them, that that there is 
not a neighbour, a tenant, or a ſervant, who doth not 
moſt gratefully bleſs the day when Mr Jones was mar- 
ried to his Sophia. 
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